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TO THE | 


READER: 


384 this ſmall Trea- 
8 ec, - the Rea- 
*...- i der may not rea- 
fonably expect to have ''* 
his Fancy much delight- F 
ad;. 1:15 jim Thom 
(Orneti' ret ipſe negat, contents dheert, ) 
but onely to have his: «1» 
gerſtanding informed:;and 
therefore "the Author 
bath induſtriouſly ayoid- 
Gerk A&A 3 ed 


To the Reader, 

ed all curious Flowers of 
Rhetorick, and made it 
his whole | buſineſs to 
feed his Reader with a- 
bundant variety of ex- 
cellent Fruits. 

Here are interſperſed 
ſome obſervations, which 


though: already. knowry ' 


' to many Enpliſhmen,-yet 
may be. unknown. to 
moſt Strangers and Fos 
reiphers, fortheinforma- 
tion of whom this Book 
1s ſecondarily intended , 
and: for thatiend is Jate- 
ly | tranſlated into :che 
f French 
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To the Reader. 
French Tongue , and 
- Printed at Amfterdam , 
and at'Paris, whereby 
may be extinguiſhed in 
ſome meaſure, the T hirf# 
which Foreigners genes 
rally have to know the 
Preſent State of this con- 
| ſiderable Monarchy. + - 
| ; Although the main 
aim 1s to inform the 
World of the Preſent 
State of this Kyugdom ; 
yet divers Reflettions are 
made upon thePaſt State 
thereof ; that ſo by com- 
paring that with the Pre- 


A 4 ſent, 


To. the Reader. 
ſent , ſome worthy Per- | 
ſons \may. \ thereby not 
oncly be moved to en» | 
deavor the Roſtanration 
of . what: was heretofore 
better ,. and the abohkrron 
of what is now worle; 
but allo in ſome meaſure 
may foreſee _ cons 
ſulring' our: eAfftrok ogers 
and Acabpeck | 
what will be the Fo, 
State of this Nation: : 
According to that excel- 
lent Saying, Q#1 reſpicit 
preterita & inſpictt pre- 


fonts, proſpicit etiam of 
. futura, 


To he Reader. 
future,” Ago of Hiſtorian 


by running ck to * 


paſt, an by ing 
As giewing the preſent 
Hmes, and comparing the 
one with the other, may 
then run forward, and 
give a Verditt of the State 
lm Prophetick. 
In the many Reflefti- 


| ons upon the Antient 


Trate of England , fre- 


quent uſe 1s made of di- 
vers grave Authors,as of 
Glanvile, Bratlon, Brit- 
ton, of Horn in his Mir- 
ror of Fuſtice, Fleta, 


For- 


To the Reader. 
Forteſcue;Linwood Stam- 
ford, pn YR a 
den, Cook, Spelman, Sel- 
den, &c. . And for the 
Preſent. State, Conſul- 
tation was had with ſe- 
veral Men of all Fa- 
culties and Profeſsions , 
and ſome very eminent- 
ly Learned Perſonages 
yet living, to the end 
that the Reader might 
receive at leaſt ſome 1a- 
tisfaction 1n every partt- 
cular, without the trouble 
and charges of a great 
Library, And as the 
Author 


To the Reader. 
Author doth ſometimes 
uſe both the/Yords of the 
Living,and the V/ritings 
of theDead,ſeldome quo- 
ting any to avoid Offen- 
tation ; ſo he hopes that 
this ingenuous Confeſcion 
being made at firſt, no 
Man will be offended, 
though he give notice 
but rarely when the Ob- 
ſervation is theirs, and 
when it is his own ; ha 
ving taken ſpecial care 
that both in theirs and his 
own, there ſhould be no- 
thing butthe T xuth: And 

: although 


"To the Reader, 


although the R ead ernot 


antrng every where | 


y- what Authority di- 


vers things are averred , 


may be apt to ſuſpetthat 
ſome things are gratis 
difla,yet if it ſhall pleaſe 
him to make ſearch, he 
will find that generally 
they are Vere C& cum au- 
thoritate difta, 

However in a Subje& 
ſo Multiform as this*, 
where ſo many Marks 
are aimed at, no wonder 
if 1n ſome, the Author 
hath not hit the White ; 


but 
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To the. Reader, | 


but wherefoever it hath: 
appeared to him to have 
been mifled in the former 
Impreſsion ; it is in this 
duly corrected. 

Brevity, and a Laco- 
nick Stile, is aimed at all 
along, that ſo there 
might be Magnum in 
Parvo, that it might be 
Mole minimus , though 
Re magnus;thatthe whole 
State of England might 
be ſeen at Once , Qs iy wad, 
or, as ina Map; that 
as it will be a uſeful Book 
for all Engliſh Men at all 
times: 


— _ _—_  - 


WE, Pg 


To the Reader, 
times ; So every one 
might without trouble, 
always carry it about 
with him,as a Compant- 
on to conſult upon all oc- 
Caſions; 

For compleating this 
 Strufure, Materials were 
provided by the Author 
to give allo a brief ac- 
count of the particular 
Government of England, 
Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, and 
Military : Of all che 
Courts of Juſtice ; of 
all chief Offices belong- 
ing to theſe Courts; of 
the 


To the Reader. 


the City of London , of 
the two Univerſiti ties, of 
the Inns of Court and 
Chancery ; of the GL 
ledge of Phyſicians, &c. 
All which is now Publi- 
ſhed in a Treatiſe apart, 
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EN GLAND 


In General. 


CHAP. TL 


Of its Name , Climate, Dimenſins , 
Diviſion, Air, Soil, Commodities, 
Moneys, Weights, Meaſures , and 
Buildings. 
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Nzland, the better part of the Nam:. 

beſt Iſland in the whole 

World, ancicntly with Scot- 

land called Britain, and ſomes 

times Albion, was about 800 

years ai'ter the Incarnation 
of Chriſt ( by ſpecial Edi&t of King Egbert, 
deſcended trom the Angles, a People of the 
Lower Saxony, in whoſe poſſe{ſion the great- 
cſt part ot this Countrey thn was) named | 
Angle, or Englelond, thence by the French 
called Angleterre, by the Germans Engee 
land, aud by the lababitants England. 
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Climate. 


Dimens 
foons. 


Diviſion, 


The peſent State 


It is ſituated between the Degrees 1 7 and 
22 of Longatude, equal with Britany nd 
Normandy in France; and between 50 and 
5 7 of Northern Latilude, equal with Flan- 
ders, Zealand, Holland, Lower Saxony, and 
Denmark, 

The longeſt day inthe moſt Northern part 
i517 hours zo minutes, and the ſhorteſt day 
in the moſt Southern parts 1s almoſt 8 hours 


long, 


It is in length from Barwick to the Lands 
End 386 miles, in breadth from Sandwich to 
the Lands End 279, in compaſs (by reaſon 
of the many Bays and Promonter;cs ) about 
1300 miles; in ſhape triangular, contains 
by computation avout 30 Millions of Acres, 
about the #houſandth part of the Globe, and 
333d. part of the habitable Earth 3 almoſt 
ten times as big as the United Netherlands, 
five times as big as the Spaniſh Neather» 
lands ; lefs than all Italy by almoſt one 
half, and in compariſon of France is as 39 
r0 52. 


That part of Britain, now called Enge- 
land, was in the time of the Romans divided 
into Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, 
aid Maxima Caſarienſis The firſt of theſe 
coutained the South parc of England, the 
ſecond all that Weſtern part, now called 
Wales, and the third th: Northern parts be- 
yond Trent. 

When the Britains had received the 
they divided the ſame 
tor 


Chriſtian Faith , 


of England, 


(for the better Government Eccleſiaſtical) 
into Three Provinces or Archbiſhopricks 3 
vi2. the Archbiſhoprick of London, that 
contained Britannia Prima ; the Archbi- 
ſhoprick of Torre , which contaiacd that 
part called Maxima Caſarienſisz and the 
Arch\1ſhoprick of Caerleen, an antient 
= City of South-WWales upon the River 

ke, under which was Britannia Secune 
da. Afterward the Heathen Saxons over- 
running this Countrey, and dividing it 
into Seven Kingdoms, the King of Kent 
being firſt Converted to the Chriftian Faith 
by Sr. Auftine, who lived and was buried 
at Canterbury, the Archiepiſcopal See of 
London was there placed, ard the other 
of Caerlcon was tranſlated ro St. David's in 
Pembroke-ſkire ; and at laſt ſubjeRed ro 
the See of Canterbury ; the North part 
of England,and all Scotland, was put under 
the Archbiſhop of York, and all Eng- 
land divided into Dioceſes, and in the 
year 630. it was for better Order and 
Government diftinguiſh'd into Pariſhes, by 
the care and pains of Honorius, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, a!moſt 200 years bee 
fore it was divided into Counties or Shires 
by King CcAlfred : by whom alſo thoſe 
Shires ( ſo called from the Saxon word 
Scyre, a Partition or Diviſion) were ſubdi- 
vided into Hundreds , which at firſt con- 
tained ten Tythings, and each Tything tew 
Families, 

At preſ.nt, England, according to its Ec- 
cleſtaltical Goverumentr, is divided firſt into 
2 Provinces or Archbi ſhopricks, v2. Can- 

B : terbury 


Air. 


The p!eſent State 


terbury and York 3 theſe 2 Provinces into 
26 Dioceſes, which are again divided into 
60 Arch-deaconries, and thoſe into Rural 
Deaneries, and thoſe again into Pariſhes. 

According to the Temporal Govern- 
ment of England, it is divided into 52 
Counties or Shircs, and thoſe into Hun- 
dreds, Laths, Rapes, or Wapentazes ( as 
they are called in ſome Counties) and thole 
again into Tythings, 

England without Wales js divided into 
6 Circuits,allotred to the 12 Judges to hol(l 
Aſſizes twice a year ( whereof more in a 
T reatiſe apart. ) Iris allo divided by the 
Kings Juſtices 1n Zyre of the Foreſt, and by 
tte Kings at Arms into North and South 
that is, all Counties upon the North and 
South fide of Trent. 

Tiiere are in all England 25 Cities, 641 
great Towns, called Marxzet Towns, and 
9725 Pariſhes; under many of which are 
contained ſeveral Hamlcts or Villages, as 
big as ordinary Pariſhes, 


The «Air is far more mild and tempe- 
rate ( 1i not more healthy ) than any part 
of the Continent under the ſame C!4- 
mate. 

By reaſon, of the warm vapours of the 
Sea on every fide, and the very often 
Winds from the huge Weſtern Sea, the 
Cold in Winter is leſs ſharp than in ſome 
par:s of France and Italy, which yet are 
ſeated far more ſouther!y. 

By reaſon of the continual blaſts from 
Sea, the very often interpoſition of Clowds 

betwixt 


— 


of England, 


betwixt the Stn and the Barth, an:l the 
frequent ſhow-:rs of Rain, the Heat in 
Summer is leſs ſcorching than in ſore parts 
of the Continent , that lies much more 
Northward, where neither Rainnor Clouds 
appear for ſome moneths, and not much 
wind, 

As in Summer the gentle Winds and fre 
quent Showers quilific all violent Heats and 
Droughbts, ſo in Winter the Frofts do onely 
meliorate the cultivated Soyl , and the 
Snow keep warm th2 teader Plants. In a 
word, here is no need of Stoves in Winter, 
nor Grotta's in Summer. 


It is bleſſed with a very fertile wholeſome 
Soyl, watered abundantly with Springs 
and Streams, and in divers parts with great 
Navigable Rivers z few barcen Mountains 
or Craggy Rocks, but generally gentle plea- 
ſant Hills, and fruittul Valleys , apt for 
Grain, Graſs, or Wood. The Excellency of 
the Engliſh Soy! may be learn*d ( as Varre 
adviſe.l of o!d) from the Complexzon oi the 
Inbabitants, who therein excel all other 
Nations: or elſe from the high value put 
upon it by the Ryraans and the Saxons, who 
look'd upon it as ſuch a precious ſpot of 
ground, that thzy thought ir worthy ro be 
fenced in like a Garden-ploz with a mighty 
Wall of fourſcore miles in length, v#2. 
from Tinmouth on the German Sea, to Souls 
way-Frith on the Iriſh Sza ( whereby the 
Caledonian Bores might be excluded ) and 
with a monſtrous Dike of tourſcore and ten 
miles, viz- from rhe mouth of the River 
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Soyl. 
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FVy to that of the River Dee (whereby the 
Cambro-Britan- Foxes might be kept out : ) 
Laſtly, the Excellency ot her Sol may al- 
ſo be learn'd from thoſe tranſcendent Elogies 
beftowed on her by Antient and Modern 
Writers, calling England the Granary of 
tbe Meftern World, the Seat of Ceres, Oc. 
That her Valleys are like Eden, her Hills 
like Lebanon, ber Springs as Piſgah, and 
her Rivers as Fordan. That ſhe is a Pa- 
_ of Pleaſure , and the Garden of 
God. O fortunata ©& omnibus terris beatior 
Britannia , te omnibus cali ac ſoli ditavit 
Natura , t#bi nibil ineft quod wite offendat, 
zbi nibil deeſs quod vita deſideret, ita ut 
alter orbis extra orbew poni ad delicias 
humans geners widears. O happy and 
bleſſed Britain, above all other Coun- 
tries in the World, Nature bath enrich'd 
thee with all the bleſſings of Heaven and 
Eartb: Nothing in thee is hurtful to Man- 
kind, nothing wanting in thee that 1s deſi- 
Table 3 inſomuch that thou ſeemeſt - an» 
other World placed beſides, or without the 
great World, meerly for the delight and 
plcaſure of Mankind. 


As it ts divided from the reſt of the 
World, ſo by reafon of its great abun- 
dance of all things neceſſaay for the life of 
Man, it may without the contribution of any 
other part of the World, more cafily ſub- 
fiſt than any of its neighbouring\ Coun« 
trics, \ 


* 
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Terrs 


of England, 


Terra ſuis contenta bonis, non indiga 
mercis. 


Firſt, for wholeſome ſubſtantial Food, 
what plenty every where of Sheep, Oxen, 
Swine, Fallow-Deer, Coneys, and Hares ? 
It wants not Red-Deer, Goats, nor Roes. 
What abundance of Hens , Ducks, Geeſe, 
Turkeys, Pigeons, and Larks ? Of Par- 
zridge, Pheſants, Plovers, Teales, Thruſhes, 
Merles, Field-fares, Owſles, or Blackbirds, 
Wild- ducks WWild-geeſe, Swans, Peacocks, Bun- 
tings, Snipes, Quails, Woadeocks, Lapwings ? 
Itwants not Sandlings, Knot, Curlew, Bayne 
*ng, Dotterel, Roe, Chur, Ruff, Maychi,Stint, 
Sea-Plover, Pewits, Redſhanks, Rayles, and 
Whe at-ears ; Herons, Cranes, Binterns, Bu- 
fards, Puffins, God-wits, Heath-cocks, More« 
Poutes, or Grouſe-Thruſhes, and Throftles : 
What plenty of Salmon, Trouts, Lampernes, 
Gudgeons, Cayps, Tench, Lampreys, Pikes, 
Perches, Eeles, Bremes, Roch, Dace, Crefiſh, 
Flounders, Plaice, Shads, Mullets? Whar 
pou abundance of Herrings , Whitings, 

akerel, Soles, Smelts, Pilchards, Sprats, 
Oyfters, Lobſters, Crabs, Sbrimps, Thornback, 
&c2? It wants not Prawnes; Ruffes, Muſcles, 
Cocles, Conger, Turbots, Cod, Scate, Mades, 
Eſcalops, &:. What great plenty of cAp- 
ples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries ? How 
doth England abound with Wheat, Barley, 
Rye, Pulſe, Beans, and Oats; with excel- 
lent Butter and Cheeſe 5 with moſt ſorts of 
ElJible Roots and Herbs, Sc, It wants rot 
Apricocks, Peaches, Neftarens, Grapes, Mul» 

B 4 berries, 
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berries, Figs, Melons, Quinces, &c, Wal- 
nuts, Small Nuts, Filberts, Cheſnuts, Med- 
lers , Wardens, Raſpices, Strawbernes , 
Currans, Gooſeberries , %c. Laſtly , for 
Drinks, England abounds with Beer, Ale, 
S:der, Perry, and in ſome places with 


| Metheglin, or Mede. 


Now of all theſe things there is ſuch a 
conſtant continuance , by reaſon of the 
Clemency of the Climate, that ſcarce the 
leaſt Famine which frequenteth other 


"Countries, hath been felt in England theſe 


4900 years. 
Then for Raiment, England produceth 
generally not onely very Fine Woot , which 
makes our Cloth more laſting than other 
Countrey Cloth , and better conditioned 
apainſt Wind and Weather 3 but alſo ſuch 
great abundance of Wooll, that not onely 
all ſorts from the higheſt ro the loweſt are 
clothed therewithz but ſo much hath been 
heretofore tranſported beyond the Seasgthat 
in honour of the Engliſh Wool, that then 
bronght ſuch plenty of Gold into the Terri- 
tories of Philip, ſurnamsd Bonus, Duke of 
Burgundy, ( where the Staple for Engliſh 
Wooll was in thoſe days kept) he inſtituted 
(as ſome write ) that famous Military Order 
of the Golden Fleeee, at this day in higheſt 
eſte:m with the whole Houſe of Auſtria. 
T his abundance and cheapneſs of Wooll in 
England,proceedsnor onely trom the good- 
neſs of the Soyl, but alſo from the free- 

dom from Wootzes, and from excetfiv, 
Heats and Cds, which in other Countrghs 
create a Charge of a conſtant guarding tfeir 
Sheep, 


of England, 
Sheep, and houſing them by night , and 
ſumetimes by day. Alſo, tor advancing 
the ManufaQure of Cloth, that neceſſary 
Earth called Fullers Earth, is no where elſe 
produced in that abundance and excellency, 
as in Engtind. 

It wants not Linnen for all uſes, at leaſt 
not ground to produce Flax and Hemp, ale 
though there be at preſent much Linnen Ime 
ported, to the ſhame and damage of the 
Nation. 

Beſide, there is in England great plenty 
of excellent Leather for all ſorts of uſes, in 
ſo much that the pooreſt people wear good 
Shoos of Leather 5 whereas in our Neigh-» 
bouring Countries, the poor generally wear 
ether Shoos of Wood, or none at all. | 

For Building, it wants not Timber nor 
Iron, Stone not Slate , Brick nor Tiles, 
Marble nor Alabaſter, Mortar nor Lime, 
Lead nor Glaſs 

For Firing, cither Wood, Sea-coal, or 
Pit-coal, almoſt every where to be had at 
reaſonable rates 

For Shipping, no where better Oak, no 
where ſuch Anee-timber, as they call it 5 
or Iren to make ſerviceable and durable 
Guns. 

For War, for Coach, for High-way, and 
Hunting, no where ſuch plenty of Horſes 3 
alſo for Plough, Cart, and Carriages - in 
ſo much as Mules and Aſſes, ſo generally 
made uſe of in France, Italy, and Spain, 
are utterly deſpiſed in England, | 

For Dogs 01 all ſorts, ſizes, and uſes, as 
Maſtigs, Grey-bounds, Spaniels for Land and 
B gs Water, 
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Water, Hounds for Stag, Buck, Fox, Hare, 
and Otter ; Terriors , Tumblers , Lurchers , 


Setting- dogs, Curs, 11ttle Lap-dogs, &c. 


Moreover, England produceth, beſides 
a mighty quantity of Tinne, Lead, and Iron, 
ſome Braſs and Copperas , much Alome, 
Salt, Hops, Saffron, Liquoris, Honey, Wax, 
Tollow, Coney-Furrs, Salt-peter, Wood, and 
divers other beneficial Commodities: It 
wants not Mines of Silver, yiclding more in 
their ſmall quantities of Ore, and fo, richer 
than thoſe of Potoſi in the Weſt. Indies, 
whence the King of Spain hath moſt of his 
Silver 3 thoſe yielding uſually but one 
Ounce and a half of Silver, in one hundred 
Ounces of Ore 5 whereas theſe in Wales, Corn- 
wal, Lancaſhire, and the Biſhoprick of Dur 
ham, yield ordinarily 6 or 8 Ounces per 


' Cent. but theſe lying deep, are hard ro 


come unto, and Workmen dear, which 1s 
otherwiſe 1n Potofs. 

It wants not Hot Baths, and abounds in 
Medecinal Springs, 

Vineyards have been heretofore common 
in moſt of the Southern and Middle parts of 
England; and Silks might be here produced, 
as it was once deſigned by King Fames ; but 
a great part of the Natives, prone to Navi- 
gation, ſupplying Englandat a very cheap 
rate with all ſorts of Wines, Silks, and all 
other Forreign Commodities, ( accordiug 
to that of an ancient Poet , 

PRuicquid amat luxus, quicquid deſiderat 


wſus 
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It hath been found far better Husbandry to 
employ Engliſh ground rather for producing 
Wool, Corn, and Cartel, for which it is molt 
proper. Ina word, though ſome Countries 
excel England in ſome things, yet in gene= 
ral, there is no one Countrey under Heaven 
whoſe Air is better ſtored with Birds and 
Fowls ; S:as,Rivers, and Ponds, with Fiſhes; 
Fields with all ſorts of Corn; the Paſtures 
with Cattel 5 the Forrefls, Parks, Warrens, 
and Woods, with WV:14 Beafts, onely for Re+ 
creation and Food ; the Mines with Metals, 
Coals, and other Minerals ; where are fewer 
ravenous and hurtful Beaſts, fewer venemous 
Serpents, or noiſome Flies and Vermine, fewer 
Droughts, Inundations, or Dearths ; fewer 
wnwholeſome Serenes, Peflilential Airs, Teme 
peſiuous Hurricanes , or Deſiruftive Earth- 
quakes : In a ward, where there is a greater 
abundance of all things neceſſary for mans 
life, and more eſpecially for all kind of 
Food ; inſomuch that it hath been judged 
that there is yearly as much Fleſþ and Beer 
conſumed in England by over-plentiful 
Tables, as would well ſerve three times the 
number of People: Add to all this, that 
being encompaſſed with the Sea, and well 
furniſh'd with Ships, and abundance of com« 
modious and excellent Havens and Ports, 
it excels for ſafety and ſecurity ( which is 
no ſmall praiſe ) all the neighbouring 
Countries, if notall the Coutries in the 
world, and needs not much ro fear any 
Neighbouring Nation, but onely that which 
grows potent in Shipping,for they onely can 
d:prive us of our main ſecurity, and of an 
Iſland can make us a Contincur. As 
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At firſt. all Nations bartered and ex- 
changed one Commodity for another, but 
that being found troubleſome, by a kind of 
cuſtom, good liking, or uſage , amongft 
all Civilized Nations, Silver and Gold, as 
moſt portable, pliable, beautiful, and leſs 
ſubjeQ to ruſt, hath been as carly as the 
days of cAbrabam , choſen to be the 
Inſtruments of Exchange and Meaſure of 
all things, and were at firſt paid onely 


by Weight, till the Romans about Three 


bundred years before the Birth of Chri/?, 
invented Coyning, or Stamping Gold and 
Silver, 

When Fulius Ceſar firſt entred this Iſland, 
here were currant in ſtead of Money, cer- 
tain lron Rings; afterwards the Romans 
brought in the uſe of Gold, Silver, and Braſs 
Couyns. 

_ the time of King Richard the Firſt, 
Moneys coyned in the Eaſt parts of Germa- 
ny, being for its purity highly eſteemed, 
ſome of thoſe Eafterlings were ſent for over, 
and employed in our Mint, and thence our 
Money called Eafterling or Sterling Money, 
as ſome think : ( as the firſt Gold coyned in 
England was by King Edward the Third, 
and thoſe pieces called Florences, becauſe 
Florentines were the firſt Coyners thereof ) 
though others ſay of the Saxon word Ster, 
Werghty. 

- King Edward the Firſt, fince the Nor- 
man Conqueſt, eſtabliſhed a certain Stan- 
dard for Cyyn in this manner : Twenty four 
Grains made one Penny Sterling , 20 Penny 

weight 
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weight one Ounce, and 12 Onnces, or $660 
Grains made a pound Sterling, conſiſting 
of 20 Shillings. Of theſe 12 Ounces, 11 
Ounees two Penny weight Sterling, was 
to be of fine Silver, and the weight of 
18 Penny Sterling in allay the Minter did 
add : So that ancicntly a Pound Sterling was 
a Pound Troy weight , whereas naw a 
Pound Sterling is but the third part of a 
Pound Trey, and a little more then a fourth 
part of LAvorr du pois weight. 

The Money of England was abaſed and 
falſified for a long time, till Queen Eliza» 
beth in the year 1560, to Her great praiſe, 
called in all ſuch Money ; fince which time 
no baſe Money hath been coyned in Eng- 
land, but onely of pure Gold and Silzer, cal- 
led Sterling Money ; onely of latter times, 
in relation to the necetſiry of the Poor, and 
Exchange of great Money, a ſmall piece of 
Braſs called a Farthing, or Fourth part of 
a Penny, hath been permitted to be Coyncd, 
but no man enforced to receive them in pay 
for Rent or Debt ; which cannot be affirm- 
ed of any other State or Nation in the Chri- 
ſtian World ; in all which there are ſeveral 
ſorts of Copper Money, as current with them 
tor any payment as the pureſt Gold or SiIver. 

No Moneys in any Mint are made of pure 
SiIver, becauſe Silver in its purity is almoſt 
as flexible as Lead; and therefore not ſo 
uſeful, as when hardened with Copper. 

Gold minted pure, would alſo be too fle- 
ible, and therefore is in all Mints al layed 
with ſome Copper ; and moſt Mints differ in 
more or leſs allay. ' 

b) 
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In the time 07 the afore-named King EJ- 
ward the Firſt,the Coins were onely 4 pence, 
3 pence, #2 pence, 1 penny, the half-penny, 
and the farthing, all of Silver. 

The pound weight Troy of Silver,ſince the 
Reign of &. Elizabeth, hath been cut at 62 
Shillings , and the feveral Silver Coynes 
now current in England are, the Crown, or 
5s Shillings, which 1s almoſt the Ounce Troy, 
then Halt-Crowns,Shillings,s6 pence, 4 pence, 
3 pence, 2 pence, and r penny, 

For the Coynage, there was till of late 
allowed two ſhillings in the pound Troy of 
Silver, ſo that the Merchant who brought in 
the Bullion, received onely 60 ſhillings for 
each pound Troy, which made the Ounce to 
be juſt 5 Shillings 3 But,by an ARof Parlia- 
ment 1665, for encouraging of Coynage, the 
charge of Coynage is defrayed by an Impoſi- 
tion on Brandy, and nothing paid by the 
bringer in of the Bullion, ſo that now the 
Merchant receives 62 Shillings for every 
pound Troy of Bullzon, 

The pound weight, or 12 Ounces Troy of 
Gold, is divided into 24 parts, which are 
called Carrats, ſo that each Carrat is 10 
penny weight Troy, or halt an Ounce 5 and 
this Carrat is divided into four parts,which 
are called Carrat Grains; ſo that the Car- 
rat Grain is two penny weight and a half, or 
ſixty ordinary Grains,and the Carrat Grain 
1s divided into divers parts. The Standard 
of Crown Gold is 22 Carrats of fine Gold, 
and two Carrats of Allay in the pound 
weight Troy, The Allay of ſome Go'd 
Coynes 1s all Silver, as the Guinea Gold, 

and 
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and ſome all Copper, which renders the 
Gold Coyns, ſome more white, ſome more 
yellow. 

In England at preſent the pound weight 
Troy of Gold is cur into 44 parts and a half, 
cach part is to paſs for Twenty Shillings, 
and the half part for Ten Shillings ; there 
arealſo Coyned ſome pieces of Fourty Shil- 
lings, and ſome of 100 Shillings, which hold 
Froportionably in weight and finenefs to 
the Twenty Shilling piece. 

The Engliſþ Gold was Coyned at 44 7. 
10 s, the pound Troy, whereof Fifteen Shil- 
lings were taken by the King for his Setgno- 
rage and charge of Coynage 3 and then the 
Merchant for a pound of Gold received bur 
43. 15 5s. whereas now he receives fince the 
faid AR of Parliament 44 1. 10 5s. 

The Standard of Sterling Silver in Eng- 
land is Eleven Ounces and Two Penny 
weight of Fine Silver, and 18 Penny weight 
of cAllay of Copper out of the Fire, and ſo 
proportionably ; ſo that i 2 Ounces of pure 
Silver, without any Allay, 1s worth 34. 4 s, 
6 4. and an Ounce is worth 5 s. 4d. 1 ob. 
but with allay is worth but 3 7. and the 
Ounce 5 s. 

The Spaniſh, French, and Flemiſp Gold 
is almoſt of equal fineneſs with the EnglyÞ. 

The Engliſh Silver Money hath leſs Allay 
than the French or Dutch, 

The Moneyers divide the pound weight 
into 12 Ounces Troy. 


The 
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Ounce 20 Pen. wp 
Pen.weight ? 24 Grams, 
& JGrain 6 J:o Mes. 
MI Mie = 24 Droites. 
Droite 20 Perits. 
Perit 24 Blanks. 


The proportion of Gold to Silver in Eng- 
land, is as 1 to 14, and about one third-z 
that 1s to ſay,one Ounce of Gold is worth in 
Silver 14 Oances, and about one third, or 
30. 14s. 2d. of Engliſh Money. 

That the Engliſh Coyn may want neither 
the 17% nor the werght required, it was 
moſt wiſely and caretully provided, that 
once every year the Chief Officers of the 
Mint ſhould appear before the Lords of the 
Council in the Star-chamber ar W-ftminſter, 
with ſome pieces of all ſorts of Money coyn- 
ed the foregoing year 3 taken at adventure 


out of the Mint, and kept under ſeveral | 


Locks by ſeveral perſons till that appea- 
rance, and then by a Fury of 24 able Gold» 
ſmiths, in the preſence of tte ſaid Lords, 
every Picce is molt cxattly effaycd and 
weighed. 

Since the lappy Reſtauration of His Ma- 
jeſty, now reigning, the Coyning or Stamp- 
ing of Money by Hammers hath been lai 
alide, and all Stampt by a Mill or Screw : 
whereby it comes to paſs, that our Cogns for 
neatneſ;, gracefulncſs, and Security from 
counterfeiting, do ſurpaſs all the moſt ex- 
cclleat Coyns, not onely of the Romans, but 
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For Weights and Meaſures at preſent uſed 
in England, there are very many excellent 
Statutes and Ordinances, and abundance of IVerghts 
care taken by our Anceſtors, to prevent all and 
cheating and deceit therein, Mea- 
By the 27 th. Chapter of Magna Charta, ſures. 


the Weights and Meaſures ought to be the 
ſame over all England, and thoſe to be ac- 
cording to the Kings Standards of Weights 
and Meaſtiires, kept in the Exchequer by a 
ſpecial Officer of His Houſe, called rhe Clerk 
or Comptroler of the Market. 

Of Weights, there are two ſorts uſed at 
preſent throughout all Zagland, wiz. Troy 
Weight, and Avoirduposs. In Troy Weight, 
24 Grains of Wheat make a Penny Weight 
Sterling, 20 Penny Weight make an Ownce, 
12 Qunces make a Pound ; ſo there are 480 
Grains in the Ounce, and $5760 Grains in 
the Pound. 

By this Weight are weighed Pearls, Pre- 
ci0us Stones, Gold , Silver, Bread, and all 
manner of Corn and Grain; and this Weight 
the «Apothecaries do or ought to uſe,though 
by other Diviſions and Denominations,thete 
leaſt Meaſure is a Grain. 


20 Grains a Scruple, v3 
3 Scruples Q.&Y a Drach. Q%3 
8 Drachms , EZ an Ounce, C523 


12 Ounces a Pound, * * 't6 
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cAvoir du pos hath 16 Ounces to the 
pound, but then the Ounce Avoir du pow ts 
lighter then the Ounce Troy by 42 Grains in 
480, that is neara 12 #6. part ſo that the 
cAvoir du pos Ounce containeth but 438 
Grains, and is 78 73 to 80- that 1s, 73 Ounces 
Troy is as much as $0 Ounces «Avurr du 
pox, and 60 pound «<Avoir du pois is equal 
to 73 pounds Troyz and 14 Ounces Troy and 
an halr, and th: tenth part of a Troy Ounce 
make 16 Ounces Avoir du por, 

By thi» weight are weighed in England all 
Grocery Ware, Fleſh, Butter, Cheeſe, Iron, 
Hemp, Flax, Tallow, Wax, Lead, Steel, alſo 
all things whereof comes waſte z and rhere- 
fore 112 I. Avoir du pois is called a Hun- 
dred' weight, and 56 7. Half a Hundred, 
and 28]. a Quarter of a Hundred, or a 
Tod. Eight pounds Avoir du pox amongſt 
the Butchers is called a Stone. | 

Note, That when Wheat is at 5 s. the Bus 
ſel, then the Penny Wheaten Loaf is by 
Statute to weigh 11 Ounces Trey, and 3 Half 
Penny Wheaten Loaves to weigh as much, 
and the Houſhold Penny Loaf to weigh 14 
Troy Ounces, and two third parts of an 
Oance, and ſo more or leſs proportionably. 

Note alſo, That here, as in other Coun» 
treys, Silk=-men uſe a Weight called Venice 
Ounce, which is 13 Penny weight and 12 
Grains; ſo that 12 Ounces Venzce 1s but 8 
Ounces 4 Penny Trey, and 9 Ounces .Avoir 

du pou; but of this there is no Standard, 
nor doth the Magiſtrate allow of it. 


All 
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All Meaſures in England are either cAp- Meas 
plicative or Receptive. ſures. 

The ſmalleſt Menſura applications,or cAp- 
plicative Meaſure, is a Barley Corn, whereof 
3 in length make a fingers breadth or Inch, 
4 Inches make a Handful, 3 Handful a Foot, 
1 Foot anda half makes a Cubit, 2 Cubits a 
Vard, 1 Yard and a quarter makes an EU, 
5 Foot makes a Geometrical pace, 6 Foot a 
Fathom, 16 Foos and a balf make a Perch, 
Pole, or Rud, 40 Perch make a Furlong, 
8 Furlongs, or 320 Perch make an Engliſh 
Mile 3; which according to the Statute of 
11 H. 7, ought ro be 1760 Yards, or 5280 
Foot, that is, 280 Foot more then the Itals- 
an Mile; 60 Miles, or more exaftly 69 
Engliſh Miles and a half make a Degree, and 
360 Degrees, or 25020 Miles compaſs the 
whole Globe of the Earth. 

For meaſuring of Land in Fngland, 40 
Perch in Length, and 4 in Breadth, make an 
«Acre of Land ( ſo called from rhe German 
word.Acker,and that from the LatinecAger) 
20 cAcres ordinarily make a Yard Land,and 
one hundred Acres are accounted a Hide of 
Land ; but in this and alſo in ſome-Weights 
and other Meaſures, the Cuſtom ot the 
place is otherwiſe, yet muſt be regarded, 

In France about Pars 12 Inches make a 
Foot, 22 Foot make a Perch, and 100 
Perches make an Arpent. 


Menſura receptions, or the Receptive 
Meaſures, are two-fold , firſt, of Liquid or 
Moift things 3 ſecondly, of Dry things. 
About 
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About a pound <Avoir du pois makes the 
ordinary ſmalleſt Receprive meaſure, called 
a Pint, 2 Pints make a Quart, 2 Quarts a 
Pottle, 2 Pottles a Gallon, 's Gallons a Firkin 
of Ale, 2 ſuch Firkins male a Kziderkin,and 
2 Ai lderkins, or 32 Gallons, make a Barrel of 
Ale, 9 Gallons a Firkin of Beer, 2 ſuch Firs 
kins, or 18 Gallons, make a Ajlderkin, 2 ſach 
Bilderkins, or 36 Gallons, make a Barrel of 
Beey, 1 Barrel and a half, or 34 Gallons, 
make a Hozſh:ad; 2 Hogſheads make a Pipe or 
Bur, and 2 Pipes a Tun, conſiſting of 1728 
Pants or Pounds ; a Barrcl of Butter or Soap 
1s the ſame with a Barrel of Ale. 

The Engliſh Wine Meaſures are ſmaller 
than thoſe of «Ale and Beer, and hold pro» 
portion as 4 to 5 ; ſv that 4 Gallons of Beer 
Meaſure are 5 Gallons of Wine Meaſure , 
and each Gallon of Wine is $ pounds Troy 
weight. Of theſe Gallons, a Rundlet of 


- Wine holds 18, half a Hoyſhead 31 Gallons 


and a half, a Tierce of Wine holds 42 Gal- 
lons, a Hogſhead 63 Gallons, a Punchion 
84 Gallons, a Pipe or But holds 126, and 
a Tun 252 Gallons, or 2046 Pints, 

To Meaſure dry things, as Corn or Grain, 
there is firſt the Gallon, which 1s bigger 
than the Wine Gallon, and leſs than the 
Ale or Be:r Gallon, and is in proportion to 
them, as 33 to 28 and 35, and 1s counted 
$ pounds Troy weight. Two of theſe Gallons 
make a Peck, 4 Pecis a Buſhel, 4 Buſhels the 
Comb or Curnock,z Curnocks make a Quar- 
tzr, and 10 Quarters a Laſt. or Weigh, 
which contains 5120 Pints, and about ſo ma- 
ny Pounds ſo that in a Garriſon of 5090 

Men, 


1 
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Men, allowing each but a pound of Bread 
per diem, they will conſume near a Laſt or 
80 Buſh<c1: every day; and 250 Men in a 
Ship of War, will drink a Tun of Beer in 
two days, allowing cach man but his Pottle 
perdiem. 


2I 


Churches throughout all England, and Puild- 
all publick Edifices, are generally of Sulid ;:g5, 


Stone, cov:red with Lead 3; Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches cvery where ample and 
magnificent 5 and ic Chin:cle- tin Markets 
Towns 7i{: JQpvlent Village, ſpacious and 
ſolid enah, beauvtificd cither with very 
high Pyr-mids, or Steeple, or at leaſt with 
ſtarely hizh Towers. Houtes in Cities, that 
were h-re:ofore nſually of }iv0d, arenow 
built of gd Stone or Hrick, and covered 
with Slat: or Tile 3 the Rooms within for- 


| merly Wz:inſcoten 5 are now hung wich Tas 


piltry, or other coiventent Stuff; and all 
Cieled wiih Plarfter, excellent agaiuſt tie 
rage of Fir-, apainſt the Cold, and to hin- 
der the paiiage of al' duſt an(l noiſe. 

The Modern Bui:dings have been far 
more tl:zht, ard ot leſs continuance than tic 
Antient. 

The Houſes of the Nobles and Rich are 
abundantly furniſhed wiih Pewter, Braſs, 
fine Linc, and Flate 5 The mcan Mecna» 
nicks and ordinary Hu:bacdimen want not 
Silver Spoons, or 10m: Silver Cups 1n their 
houlcs. | 

The Windows every where glazed, not 
made of Papcy or Wood, as is uſual ia Italy 
ad Spain, 

Chimmcs 
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Chimneys in moſt places, nu Stoves, al- 
though the far more Southern parts of Ger- 
many can hardly ſubſiſt in the Winter with- 
out them. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Inhabitants, and therein of their 
Law, Religion, Manners, and Pus- 
niſhments , of their Number, Language, 
Stature , Dyet, Attire Recreations, 
- Names, and Surnames z of their Com- 
putation and manner of Numbring, 


Nz1and hath been poſſes'd by five ſeve« 
ral Nations,and coveted by many more, 
and,no wonder ſo fair and rich a Lady 
ſhould have many Lvers, it being a Coun» 
trey (as was ſaid of the Tree in the midſt of 
Paradiſe ) good for food, pleaſant to the eyes, 
and to be d:fired. Whereas the High-Lands 
of Scotland, Wales, Biſcay, Switzerland, 
and other like Countries, continue till in 
the poſſcifien of their Aborzgenes,of the firſt 
that laid claim uzto th:m, none fince judg- 
ing it worth their pains to diſpoſicſs them. 
The firſt Inhabitants of England are bes 
lieved to be th? Britains, deſcended from 
the Gauls, whoſe Language was once almoſt 
the ſamezſubdued atrerward by the Romans, 
who,by reaſon of their troubles nearer home, 
were conſtrained to abandon this Countrey, 
abour 400 years aiter Chriſt z whereupon 
the P:s, IntabitanssI5fScallard, invading 
the Pritains, they call to their ald the Sax» 
ons, 
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ons, who chaſing away the Pi&s, ſoon made 
themſelves Maſters of the Britains, bur 
theſe not able to endure the heavy yoke of 
the Saxons, afrer many Batrels and Attempts 
to recov:r thr loſt Literttez and Country, 
retired, or wcre driv:n, ſome of them 1nto 
Britain in France, from whence ſome think 
they firſt came, but moeit of them iito the 
two uw moſt Weftern barren,and Mountainons 
parts of ihis Countrey, call-d atterwards by 
the Saxons, Waliſhland, in ſtead of Gauliſh- 
land; as the Germans it1]1 call Italy, Waliſh- 
land, becauſe 1nhibired by the Ciſalpime 
Gauls ; and the French call our Countrey of 
Britains, Le pais de Gales. 

The Saxons ſolely poſſeſs'd of al! the beſt 
parts of this 1/ſe, were for a long time infeſt- 
ed,and ior tome time a'moſt ſubqucd by rhe 
Danes, and afterward» wholly by the Nor- 
mans, who drave not out the Saxons, bur 
mixed with them ; ſo that the Engliſh Bloud 
at this day is a mixture chiefly of Norman 
and Saxon, not withour a :' ture of Daniſh, 
Romiſh, and Britiſh Blou| 


The Engliſh, according to ſeveral mats 
ters and parts ot the Kingdom, are governs 
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"Wh Laws. 
ed by ſeveral Laws, viz. Common Law, Sta- 


tute- Law, C:r4'-Law, Canon-Law, Forref 
Law, and 4 :rtial Law; beſides particular 
Cuſtoms wid By-Laws : Ot al! which in 
briet, intending .n a Treatiſe apart ro ſpeak 
more largely ot thcm in the particular Go# 
vernmert of England, Eccl:fizflic , Civily 
and Military, together with all the Courts 
and Officers thercto belonging. + 
he 
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Common The Common Law of England is the 


Law. 


Common Cuſtoms of the Kiagdome, which 
have by length of time obtained the force of 
Laws : It 1s called Lex non ſcripta ( not but 
that we have them written in the old Nor- 
man Dial, which being no where vulgarly 
uſcd, varies no more than the Latine ) but 
becauſe it cannot be made by Charter ur by 
Parliament, for thoſe are always matters 
of Record ; whereas Cuſtoms are onely mats 
ters of Fatt,and are no where but in the Me- 
mory of the People; and of all Laws muſt 


be the beſt for the Engliſh : for the Written 


Laws made in England by Kings or Privy- 
Councils, as ancriently; or by Parliaments, 
as of /atey times, are impoſed upon the Subs 
je betore any probaiton or tria!, whether 
they are b:neficial ro the Nation,or agreeas 
ble to the Nature of the People ; but Cu- 
ſtoms bind not the People till they have 
been tried and approved rime out of mind 3 
during which rime no inconvenience ariſing 
to hinder, thoſe Cuſtoms became Laws ; and 
therefore when our Parliaments have alter» 
ed any Fundamental points of our Com- 
mon Law, ( as ſometimes hath been done ) 
thoſe alterations have been by expericice 
found ſo inconvenient, that the ſame Law 
by ſucceeding Parliaments kath ſoon been 
reſtored. This Common Law 1s the Quin- 
teſſcnce of the Cuſtomary Law of thc Merci. 
ans, prevailing before the Conqueſt in the 
Midd!c Counrics of England, called the 
Kingdom of Mercia, an:l 0: th: Saxons as 
mongſt tte Weſt and South parts, and of the 

Danes 
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Danes amongſt the Eaft Angles, all ficſt re» 
duced into one body by King Edward the 
Elder, about the year 9003 which tor ſome 
time almoſt loſt, were revived by the good 
King Edward the Confeflor, and by Polteri- 
ty nained his Laws. To theſe the Cunque» 
ror added ſome of the good Cuſtoms of 
Normandy, and then his Succeſſor King £4- 
ward the Firſt having in his yourg-r years 
given himſelf ſatisfaQtion in the glory of 
Armes, bent himſcli(like another Zuſftinian) 
to endow his Eſtare with divers norable Fun- 
damental Laws, ever fince praftiſed in this 
Nation The excellent convenicncy and con- 

naturalneſs of the Common Law o: England 

ro the temper ot Engliſh Men, is ſuch, that 

the ſerious conſideration thereof induced 

King James in a Solemn Speech to preter it 
3s tO this Nation, before the Law of Mo- 


ſes. 
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Where the Common-Law is ſilent, there Statute 
we have excellent Statute-Laws , made by x aw, 


the ſeveral Kings of England by and with 
the Advice and conſent of all the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and with the 
Conſent of all the Commons of England , 
by their Repreſentatives in Parliament , 
whereunto the Engliſh eafily ſubmit, as 
madeat their own earneſt defirce and requeſt, 


Where Common and Statute- Law take no Civil 


Cognizance , uſe 1s made of that Law of 
Laws called the Cizzl-Law; wherein is to 
be had waat all the Wiſeſt and Nobl:ft 


Mea of th: moſt flouriſhing and puifſant { 
n C * 


State 
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State that ever was inthe World , could 
in the ſpace of many hundred years by their 


own Wiſdom or Reaſon deviſe,or from any 


other People learn : fo that this Law may 
be lookt on as the Produ@ of the Com- 
mon Reaſon of all Mankind, and fitted for 
the Interett and Welfare not of one Nation 
onety , but contemplating and taking care 
for the general atfairs ot all People: Of 
this Law nſe is madc in all Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts of Biſhops, Arch-Deacons, V rars- 
General, Chancellours, and Commiſtaries, 
when ever Cognizance 1s taken of Wills 
and Teſtaments, of T ythes, Oblations, Mor. 
tuaries, of Matrimony,Divorce, Adultery, 
Inceſt, Fornication , Chaſtiry atrempted 
Of Sacred Orders, Inſtirntions to Church. 
Tivings , Celebration of Divine Offices , 
Reparation of Churches, Di1lapidations , 
Procurations; of Hereſic , Apoitaſte, A- 
theiſm, Schiſme, Simony, Blaſphemy, @c. 
So of this Law is made uſe in the Court of 
Admiralty, in all affairs immediately rela» 
ting to the Royal Fleets, to all other Veſle!s 
of Trade, aad to their Owners, to Mart. 
ners, to Commanders at Seca, to Repriſals, 
ro Pyracies , to Merchants Aﬀairs , to all 
Contrafts made at Sea or beyond Sca, in 
the way of Marine Trade or Commerce z to 
all matters rouching Wrect's , F/uafam , 
Fotſam, Lagam, Marine Waits, Deodands, 
&c. Moreover , uſe is made ot the Civil 
Law in the Court vt the Earl Marſhal , ta- 
king cognizance of Crimes perpetrated out 
of England, of Contcatts made in Forreign 
parts z of Aﬀeairs of War within and with- 
out 


of England, 
out England; of Controverſies abcut No- 
bility and Gentry, or bearing of Coats of 
Arms ; of Precedency, ©c. Of this Law 
much uſe is made in Treaties with Foreign 
Potentates , where many points are to be 
determined and concluded, according ta 


* the dire&ton of this moſt excellent and ge- 


nerally approved Law ; and tor this cauſe 
Forreign Princes take eſpecial care to 
chuſe ſuch perſons for their Ambaſſadors 
as are killed in the Civil Law 3 and this 
Policy was heretotore duly obſerved by our 
Engliſh Princes , with very good ſucceſs; 
Lafily, the two Univerſities of England, 
ſerve themſelves of the Civil Law ; for by 
their Priviledges no Student 1s to be ſucd ar 
Common Law, but in thz Vice-Chancelloursg 


Court tor Debts, Accounts , Injuries , 
&c. 


The Canons of many Antient General Cans1- 
Councils, of many National and Provinci- Tow. 


al Engliſh Synods, beſides divers Decrees 
of the Biſhops of Rowe, and Judgments 
of Antient Fathers had been received by 
the Church of England, and incorporated 
into the Body of the Canon-Law : by 
which ſhe did ever proceed in the exerciſe 
of her Jurisdiftion,and doth ſtill by vertue 
of the Statute 25 Hen. 8. ſo far as the ſaid 
Canons and Conſtitutions are not repug- 
nant to-the Holy Scriptures, to the Kings 
Prerogative , or the Laws, Statutes, and 
Cuſtoms of this Realm, and thoſe are called 
the Kings Ecclefiaſtical Laws, which 
have ſeveral pony » and ſeveral ends 
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from the Temporal Laws ; theſe infliting 
puniſhment upon the Body , Lands, and 
Goody, and to puniſh- the outward Man 3 
but thoſe pro ſalute anime, to returm the 
inward Man, beth joyning io this, to have 
the whole Man outwardly and inwardly res 
formed. 


The Foreft Laws are peculiar Laws, dif- 
ferent from the Common Law of England. 
Foreſts in England are excceding antient, 
and before the making of Charta de Forefta, 
Offences committed therein , were puniſhr 
at the pleaſure of the King, in fo 
ſharp ard grievous a manner (as fiill in 
Germany) that bockh Nobles and Commons 
did ſuffer many horrible inconveniences 
and oppreſſions, and even in that Char- 
ter , were ſome hard Articles , which the 
Clemency- of gracious Kings have fince 
by Statute thought fir ro alter per <Afſi/as 
Forefie in the time of Edward 3. voluntas 
reputabitur pro jaflo 7 ſo that it a Man be 
tacen Hunting a ZLecr , he may be arreſted 
as if he had taxena D-er. Tic Foreſter 
may take and arreſt a Man, if he be ta» 
ken cither at Dog-draw, Stable-fland, Back- 
bear, or Bloody-band ; for in theſe tour a 
Man 1s ſaid to be taken with the manner , 


though three of them may be bur pre» - 


ſumprions, 


Lex Caftrenſis Anglicans, Is that Law 
thar dependerh upon the Kings Will and 
Pleaſure, or his Licuierant in time ot aftu« 
al War ; for although in time of Peace the 
King 


-—_— 


the true manner. 


of England. 


King for the more equil temper of Laws 
towards a'l his Subje@s, makes no Laws but 
by the conſent of th: Three Eſtates in Pars 
liament 2 yet in times of war, by reaſon of 
great dangers ariſing ſuddenly and unex- 
peRedly upon ſmall occaſions, he ufeth ab» 
ſolute Power, in fo much as his word goeth 
for a Law. Martial Law extends onely to 
Soldiers and Mariners, and js not to be pur 
in praftice in times of Peace , but onely in 
tim:s of War, and then and there where the 
Kings Army is on foor. 
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By the Kings Royal Charter granted to p, ,. 


divers Citics of England, the Magiſtrates 
have a power to ma'te ſuch Laws as may be 
beneficial for the Citirens , and not repug- 
nant to the Laws of the Land ; and theſe 
are binding only ro the Inhabitants of the 
Place, unleſs ſuch Laws are for a general 
ood , or againſt a general 1aconvenience; 
or then they bin:{ Strangers. 


and By- 
Laws. 


Becauſe Humane Laws can promote no Religion. 


other good, nor prevent any other evil,but 
what is open to publick cognizance, it is 
very neceſſary for the Society of Mankind, 
and it is the grear Wiſdom of God ſo to or- 
da'n, That by Religion a Tribunal ſhould 
be creatcd in every Mans Soul, to make 
him eſchew evil and do good,- when no hu» 
mane Law can take notice of either. 

Of a'l Religions in the World, antient- 
ly only the Fews worſhipt the true God in 
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The Jews Religion in proceſs of time by 
Traditions and Superſtitions much corrupt- 
ed , was partly abrogated , and the reſt re- 
formed , refined, and ſublimated by our 
Saviour Chrift,and ſince called the Chriſtian 
Religzon 5 which was planted in England, 
Tempore ut ſcimus (ſaith. Gildas) ſummo 
Tiberis Caſaris, which by computation will 
fall to be five years before 5, Peter came to 
Rome , and about five years after the Death 
of Chriſt. 

It is alſo affirmed by Antient and Moe 
dern Grave Authors expreſly , that in the 
12th year of the Emperor Nero, St. Pee 
z&xr Preached here , Baptiſed many , and 
orclained Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons 2: 
That immediately after St. Stephen®s death , 
and the Jews diſperſion, Foſepb of Arima- 
thea,with 12 others here Preacht and dyed : 
Thar the firſt Fabrick of a Chriſtian Church 


——— or Templc in all the World,was at Glaſften. 


bury in Somerſetſhire , 31 years after Chriſts 
deatb, and that St. Paul was permitted to 
Preach here, before he was ſuffered ſo to do 
at Rome. Afterwards Anno 180 the Chris 
ſtian Faith was here firſt profeſſed by pub- 
lick authority under King Zucius , the firſt 
Chriſtian King in the World z and with 
Chriſtianity no doubt came in the Epiſcopal 
Government , as may be ſeen in the Cata- 
logue of Britiſh Biſhops , and it is certain , 
that at the Councel of Arles Anno 347. 


there were three Britiſh Archbiſhops , viz. 


of London, York, and Caerlecon, whereof the 
firſt had tor his Province under him the 
South , the ſecond all the North, and the 

third 
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third a'l beyond Severn,or the Me# part of 
ths Iiland , as afore-m-ntioned. Under 
theſe three Archbiſhops there were reckan= 
ed about that Age 28 Biſhops, all which did 
obſerve the Cuſtoms and Orders of the 
Greek or Eaſtern Churches, and particular« 
ly that of Eafter , different from the Cu- 
ſto of the Latine or Weſtern Churches - 
nor did th:y acknowledge Rome to be the 
Mother Church of the Brit annick Church. 
Britain was then a Patriarchal JurisdiQi- 
on in ſubſtance, though perhaps not in 
name, and ſo continued untill about the 
year 596. when «Auſtin the Monk aſſiſted 
by the fraud of 40 other Monks, and by the 
Pow:r of the then Heathen < Ang/o-Saxons, 
(who had long before driven the Britains 
ito Wales) conſtrained the Britriſh Biſhops 
to ſubmit themſei ves to the Biſhop of Rome, 
after which, by the Convenience or Con« 
deſcenſions of the ſacceſſive Saxon and Nore 
man Kings , this Church was in ſome things 
ſubje&ted to fhe Biſhop of Rome , as irs Pa« 
triarch or Primate ; until Henry the Eighth 
by his Royal Authority (ashe and all other 
Kings mizht remove their Chancellours or 
other Officers, and diſpoſe of their Offi- 
ces to others) did remove the Primacy or 
Metropolitanih'p from th: See of Rume to 
the Sec of Cantizrburyz as being far more 
agreeable to Civil Policy agpl Prudence 5 
that ſuch a high Power ſhou!d be placed 


rather in a {ubje& of our own Nation , 


than in a Soveraign Prince (for ſo is the 
Pope over ſeveral Territories in 1taly)and 
he tar remote __ the Seas : Which 

+ ejection 
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ejeftion of the Popes Authority was not 
done, as in other Nations by popular Fury 
and FaRtion, but by the mature deliberate 
Counſel of Godly and Learned Divines af- 
ſ:mbled in Convocation , with the expreſs 
Authority of the King , and ratified by th: 
Three States in Parliament, 

The minds of Engliſh Chriſtians thus de- 
livered from the Spiritual Tyranny of the 
Biſhop of Rome , and the Dignity of Eng- 
liſh Kings from rhe Spiricual Slavery un- 
der him, the King and Clergy took this 
occaſion to reform the many abuſes and er- 
rors crept into the Church in length of 
time by the great negligenceand corruprti- 
on of Governours 3 wherein the wiſdom of 
the Engliſh Reformers is to be admired to 
a!l Poſteriry, which is briefly thus : 

Firſt Care was taken leſt that (as it oft 
happ:ns 1n indiſcreet purges, and where 
ever the People only hath been the Refor- 
mer) the good ſhould be taken away with 
the bad 3 Care was taken to retain all that 
cou!d Jawfully and conveniently be retained 
inthe Romiſh Lirurgy or Maſſe-book, in 
their Ceremonial and Canons; to take out 
all the Goid, and to leave only the Drofle, 
and this according to the Example of our 
Lord and Saviour 7eſus —_ » Whain his 
Reformation of the Jewiſh Religion , that 
the Jews migM be the leſs offended , and 
more eaſily won, thought fit to retain divers 
old Elements ; as their Waſhings he convert- 
ed into the Sacrament of Baptiſme , and ſa 
their Cuſtom of Bread & Wine in their Paſſe- 
over he turned into the other Chriſtian Ss» 

crament 
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'Erament, Fee. In a word it was reſolved not 


ro ſeparate farther from the Church of Rome 
in DoQrine or Diſcipline than that Church 
had ſeparated from what ſhe was in her pu- 
reſt Times. For Dodtrine , they embraced 
that excellent Councel of the Prophet, Sta- 
ge ſuper vias antiquas & videte quanam fit 
via refla ©& ambulatc in ca; they made 2 
ſtand, and took a view of the pureſt Primi - 
tive Chriſtian Times, and thence ſaw which 
was the right way , and followed that. For 
the Diſcipline of this Reformed Church 
they conſidered what it was in the pureſt 
times of the firſt good Chriſtian Empe- 
Yours, for the times of Perſecution 

fore Temporal Princes embraced the Chri- 
ſtian Faith) as they were moſt excellent 
Times for Do@rine and Manners; ſo very 
improper and unfit for a Pattern or Exam- 
ple of outward Government and Policy. 
And had this Juſtice , Prudence , and Di- 
vine Policy been uſed in our neighbourin 
Reformed Churches, doubtleſs they had 
ſeen a far more plentiful Harveſt. 

The DoRrine of the Church of England 
is contained in expreſs words of the Holy 
Scripture, in the 39 Articles, and the 
Book of Homilies. 

The Worſhip. and Diſcipline is ſcen in 
the Liturgie and Rook of Canons, by all 
which, ic will appear to impartial Forreign 
eyes , that the Church of England may war» 
rantab!y be ſaid to be the moſt cxaRt and 
perte@ Pattern of all the Reformed Churchs 
es in the Warldz and whoſaever hall be ſa 
happy #516 be a true Son of that Church , 
| Ss ET mult 
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muſt confeſs that it is the moſt incorrupty 
humble, innocent, learned , the moſt Pri- 
mitive, moſt Decent, and Regular Church 
in Chriſtendom: ; that her DoRrine is built 
wpon the Prophets and Apoſtles, acording 
to the explication of the Antient Fathers ; 
the Government truly Apoſtolical , and in 
all eſſential parts thereof , of Divine Inſti- 
rution 3 the Liturgie an extra of the beſt 
Primitive Forms 3 the Ceremonies few but 
neceflary, and ſuch as tend only to De- 
cency and increaſe of Piecty; Thar ſhe 
holds the whole truly Catholick Founda- 
tion according to the Scripture and the four 
firſt General Councils, that ſhe adheres 
cloſely to Tradition truly Univerſal , that 
15 , doth willingly reccive quod ab omnibus, 
quod ubique , quod ſemper receptum fust 5 
which is the Old Rule of Catholiciſme 3 
fo that none can ſay more truly with Ter- 
#ullian than the Engliſh, in ca regula incee 
fimus quam Fecleft ab Apeftolis, Apoſtoli a 
Chriſlo, Chriſtus a Deg accepit. Search all 
the Religions in the World, none will bz 
found more conſonant to Gods Word for 
Dodrine , nor to the Primitive Example 
for Government. None will be found that 
aſcribes more to God, or that conſtitutes 
more firm Charity amongſt Men 3 none 
will be found ſo excellent , not only in the 
Community as Chriftian; but alſo in the 
ſpecial Notion as Reformed, for itkeepetn 
the middle way between the Pomp of Su- 
perſtitious Tyranny, and the mcanneſs of 
Fauatick Anarchy, * 


— 


of England, 

In two points 'the Church of England is 

truly Tranſcendent 3 Firft , It hath the 
Grand Mark of the true Church , which 
moſt European Churches ſecm to want , 
and thatis, Charity towards other Chur- 
ches 3 for it doth not ſo engroſs Heaven to 
its own Profeſſors, as to damn all others to 
Hell. Secondly, Ir is the great gloryof 
the Engliſh Proteſtant Church , that it ne- 
ver reſiſted Authority , nor ingaged in Re» 
bellion;z a praiſe that makes much to her 
advantage , in the mindsof all thoſe whe 
have read or heard of the difmal and de- 
Villiſh effeRs of the Holy League in France, 
by Papiſts; of the Holy Covenant in Scot- 
land, by Puritans ; and of the late ſolemn 
League and Covenant in England, by Preſ.; 
byterians. 

As for the Seandal begotten by the late 
Troubles and Murder of the late King , 
Which ſome of the Romiſh endeavor to 
throw upon the Engliſh Religon 5 it is 
ſufficiently known, that not one perſon that 
was a known Favourer and PraQtiſer of 
that Religion by Law eſtabliſht in England, 
was either a beginner or ative Proſecutor 
of that Rebellion , or any way an Abettor 
of that horr:d Murther 3 for that our Re- 
ligion neither gives ſuch Rules , nur ever 
did ſet ſuch examples z nor indeed can that 
be truly ſaid to be an Ad either of the Par- 
liament or people ai England, buronly 
of a few wretched Miſcreants , Sons of Be- 
lial, that had' no tear of God betore theig 
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About the year 1635 or 1636 the Church 
of England , as well as the State , ſeemed 
to be in her-full Srature of Glory , ſhining 
in Tranſcendent Empyreal Luſtre and Pu» 
rity of- Evangelical Truth : her Religious 
Performances , her Holy Offices , ordered 
and regulated agreeable to the expedient 
of ſuch Sacred ARions; her Diſcipline 
Models ſuitable to the Apoſtolies Form 5 
the Ser and Suit of her holy Tribe re» 
nowned for Piety and Learning 3 and theſe 
all in ſo Superecminent a Degree that no 
Church on this fide the Apoſtolicx can 
hardly , or ever could compare with her 
in any one. And in this felicity ſhe mighr 


- probably have continucd, had ſhe not been 


difturbed by a Generation of Hypocritical 
or atleaſt blind Zealots 3; whoſe Predeceſ= 
fors in Queen Elizabeth*s time began ta 
oppoſe that excellent begun Reformation, 
and then to contrive the Alteration of Go- 
vernment 5 beginning firſt very low at Caps 
and Hoods, Surplices , and Epiſcopal Ha» 
birs 3 but theſe flew higher , proceeding at 
length to the height of all Impiery, ſub- 
verted even Liturgy , Epiſcopacy,and Mo- 
narcy it ſelf-3 alt which our moſt Graci- 
ous King upon his Re ftauration hath moſt 
wiſey and piouſly reſtored , afrer the exam- 
ple of that good King Hezekiab, 2 Chr. 2g, 
2. 3. Since which we are able to render 
this joyful account of the Religion and 
Church of England, viz. That there is no« 
thing wanting. in order to Salvation : We 
have the Word of God, the Faith of the 
Apoſtles, the Creeds of the Primitive 

Church 
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Church, the Articles of the Four Firſt 
General Councils, a Holy Liturgy, Excel - 
lent Prayers, Due Adminiſtration of the 
Sacraments, the Ten Commandments, the 
Sermons of Chriſt, and all the Precepts 
and Councels of the Goſpel. We teach 
Faith and Repentance, and the Neceſſity of 
Good Works, and ſtritly exaQt the ſever i- 
ty of a Holy Life. We live in Obedience 
ro God, ready to part with all for his ſakez 
We honour His Moſt Holy Name ; We 
worſhip Him at the mention of His Name 3 
we confeſs his Attributesz we have Places, 
Times,Perſone, and Revenues, Conſecrated 
and fer apart for the Service and Worſhip 
of our Great God Creator of Heaven and 
Earthz we honour his Vicegerent the 
King, holding it damnable to uſe any other 
Weapons againſt him or his Army but 
Prayers and Tears: we hold a charitable 
reſpe&t toward all Chriſtians: we confeſs 
our fins to God and to our Brethren, waom 
we have offended, and to Gods Miniſters 
the Prieſts, in caſes of Scandal or of a trou- 
bled Conſciencez and they duly abſolve 
the Penitent Soul. We have an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of Reverend, Learned , 
and Pious Biſhops, who Ordain Prieſts 
and Deacons , Conſecrate Churches, Con. 
firm the Baptized at a due age , Bleſs the 
People, Intercede for them , Viſit ofc their 
reſpetive Dioceſſes, taking care of all 
Churches, that they be ſerved with as 
good and able Paſtors as the ſmall Mainte» 
nance can invite 5 they defend the Church 
Liberties , confer Inſtitutions, inflict Ec» 

cleſiaſtical 
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clefiaſtical Cenſures , diſpence in certain 
Caſes , keep Hoſpitality as St. Paul ade 
moniſheth, and Preach as oft as necellity 
requiteth, Hudie enim neque Concionato» 
rum paucitas uti olimy neque immfidelium 
wultitudo hoc exigere widetur, For now 
neither that ſcarciry of Preachers which 
was amonglt the Primitive Chriſtians , nor 
multitude of Heathens which dwelt among 
them doth ſed"to require itgbut rather that 
like good Pilots , who ſitting ſtill at the 
Helm (while others labour and toyle at 
the Ropes and Sayles) they ſhould make ir 
their whole bufineſs (by conſidering the 
Winds and Tides, th: Rocks and Shelves, 
the Seaſons and Climats) that the Ship 
may keep her right courſe , and be ſafely 
brought to her dehired Haven 3 tor, it hath 
been unluckily obſerved, that as a Ship is 
then in moſt danger when the Pilot ſhall 
quit the Helme to pull at a Rope 3 ſo thoſe 
Dioceſſes' have commonly been Worſt 
Governed , whoſe Biſhops have been 
muſt Bookiſh, and moſt frequent in the 
Palpit, 

Even ſince the beginning of our Refor- 
mation , there are ſome tew Families in 
ſeveral parts of England, have perſiſted in the 
Romiſh Religiun, and are uſualy called 
Papifts trom Papa, the old uſual name of 
the Biſhop ot Rowe. Againit theſe there 
are divers ſeverc Laws (till in force, but 
their number being not conſiderable , nor 
therr Loy.lty of later years queltionable , 
thoſe Laws are more rarcly put in executi» 
on ; beildesthe Clemency and gentle uſaye 
(hzwa 
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ſhewn them here, begets in Romiſh States 
and Potentates abroad the like gentle treat- 
menr of their Proteſtant Subjes, and of 
the Engliſh living within their Domini- 
ons. 
As for thoſe other Perſwaſions, whoſe 
Profeſſors are commonly called Presby- 
terians , Independants, Anabaptifts, — 
hers , Fifth-MonarchyMen , Ranters, A 
mites , xAntinomians , Sabbatarians , Per- 
feRioniſts , Family of Love, and the reſt of 
thoſe Muſhroomes of Chriſtianity 3 as moſt 
of them ſprang up fuddenly in the late un» 
happy night of Contuſion,ſo it is to be pres» 
fumed that they may in a ſhort time vaniſh 
in this bleſſed day of Order ; and there- 
fore not worthy to be deſcribed here as Re- 
ligions profeſſed in England: for as the 
State of England doth account them no 
other Members then the Pudends of the 
Nation, and are aſhamed of them, £ uip- 
pe ubs cetera Membra moventur ad arbi- 
trium hominis, bac ſola tam turbida , inor- 
dinata ac effrenata ſunt ut prater IJ contra 
voluntatem commovers ſolentz ſo neither 
doth the Chutch of England look upon 
thoſe Profeſſors as Sons but Baſtards : or 
make account of any other intereſt in them 
then a Man makes of thoſe Vermin which 
breed out of his excrementitious ſweat,or 
thoſe «Aſcarides which come ſometimesn 
his moſt uncleanly parts. 

Touching the Fews which by the late 
Uſurper were admitted at London and fince 
continued by the barc permiſſion of the 
King , and ſuffered to hire a Private Houſe 

wherein 
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wherein to hold their Synagogue ; they,are 
not conſiderable either for Number , ma- 
king not above 30 or 40 Families, nor for 
their Wealth or Abilities, bcing for the 
moſt part Poor and Ignorant. 


As ſome years before the late Troubles, 
no People of any King4om in the World 
enjoyed more freedom from Slavery and 
Taxes , ſo generally none were freer from 
evil tempers and humors: none more de- 
zoutly Religious, willingly obedient to the 
Lawy , truly Loyal to the King , lovingly 
boſpitable to Neighbours , ambitiouſly civil to 
Strangers , or more liberally charitable to the 
Needs. 

Na Kingdom could ſhew a more valiant 
prudent Nobility , a more Learned Pious 
Clergy, or a more contented Loyal Comme» 
oalty. 

The Men were generaly honeſt, the 
Wives and Women chaſte and modeſt, Pa- 
rents loving , Children obedient , Husbands 
fat. » Maſters gentle, and Servants faith» 
wl. 

In a word , the Engliſh were then ace» 
cording to their Native Tempers , the beſt 
Nerghbours , beſt Friends, beſt Sub- 
gefts , and the beſt Chriffians in the 
World. 

Good Nature was a thing ſo peculiar to 
the Englſhb Nation, and ſo :pyropriated by 
Almighty God to them (as a Grear Perſon 
obſerved) that it cannot well be Tranſlated 
into any other Language or pratiſed by any 
Other People, 

Amongſt 
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Amongſt theſe excellent Tempers , a- 
mongſt this goodly Wheat , whilſt men fleprt, 
the Enemy came and ſfowed Tares, there 
ſprang up of later years a ſort of People 
Jowre, ſulen, ſuſpicious , querulous , cenſo. 
| rows, peeviſh, envious, reſerved , narow- 

| hearted, cloſe-fifted , ſelf-conceited , igno- 
rant, fiiff-necked, Children of Belial, (ac- 
cording to the genuine fignification of rhe 
word) ever prone to deſpiſe Dominion , to 
| 9a evil of Dignitics , to gain-ſay Order , 
ule, and Authority 3 who have accounted 
| It their honor to contend with Azngs and 
Governours, and to diſquiet the Peace of 
| Kingdoms , whom no deſerts , no clemen cy 
could ever oblige , neither 0aihs or Pro- 
miſes bind , breathing nothing but ſedrition 
and calumnics againſt the eſtabliſht Go- 
vernmeut, aſpiring without meaſure, rai» 
ling without reaſon, and making their own 
wild fancies the Square and Rule of their 
Conſciences 3 hating , deſpiſing , or diſre- 
ſpeRting the Nubilty y Gentry and Superiour 
Clergy, Oe. | 

Thefe lurking in all quarters of Eng- 
land, had at length with their peſtilential 
breath infeted ſome of the worſe natured 
and worſe nurtur'd Gentry, divers of the 
inferiour Clergy , moſt of the Tradeſmen , 
and very many of the Peaſantry, anil pre» 
| Vailed ſo far, asnot only to ſpoil the beſt 

governed State , and ruine the pureſt and 

moſt flouriſhing Church in Chriftendome , 

but alſo to corrupt the minds , the bumors, 

and very natures of ſo many Engliſh; thac 
notwithſtanding the late happy Reſtaurari- 
ona 
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on of the King and Biſhops, the inceſſant 

joynt endeavors and ſtudics of all our 
Governors to reduce this people to their 
priſiin: happineſs, yet no man now 'living 
can reaſonably hope to ſee in his time the 
like bleſſed dayes againz without a tran- 
ſplantation of all thoſe Sons of Belial (as 
King Fames in his grave Teſtam?nt to his 
Son did intimate) without an utter extir- 
pation of thoſe Tares , which yet the Cle» 
mency and Mezekneſs of the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion ſeems to forbid 3 unleſs they are ſach 
who believe themſclves obliged in Conſci- 
ence to ta';e all opportunities,occaſions and 
advantages to cxtirpate and deſtroy rhe 
preſent Church Government by Law eſta» 
bliſht in England , and in purſuance of the, 
ſane to venture their Lives and Eſtates, 
and conſtantly to continue in this Belicf 
all the dayes of their lives againſt all oppo» 
firion whatſoever, as the Words of their 
SOLEMN LEAGUE and CO- 
VENANT are. To ſuch no Prince, 
nor Potentat: in Europe will ever ins 
dulge, {v far as to ſuffer them to breathe 
the ſame Atr with ith:m: And yet ſuch is 
the Mercy of our Gracious King , and the 
Lenity of our Reverend Biſhops, and of 
our two Houſes of Parliament , that they 
thought fit hitherto not to baniſh any one 
Perſon for entring into that IMPIOUS 
COVENANT , nor te exclude any 
of th:m trom any Offic2 in Church or State, 
who have been willing to abjure the 
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of England. 

The Nobiliry and Chief Gentry of Eng- 
land have b:en even by ſtrangers compa- 
red to the fineſt flower, but the lower 
ſort of common People to the courſeft bran 3 
the innate good nature joyned with the li- 
C& beral education and converſe with Stran- 
| gers in Forreign Countries , render thoſe 
exceeding civil 3 whereas the wealth , in- 
ſolence and pride of theſe, and the rare 
converſe with Strangers , have rendre(l 
them ſo diſtaſteful, not only ro the few 
Strangers who frequeat England , but even 
| to their own Gentry, that they could ſome» 
times wiſh that either the Countrey were 

| leſs plentiful , or that the Impoſitions were 
heavier 5 for by reaſon of the great abun- 
dance of Fleſh, and Fiſh, Corn , Leather; 
Wool, &c. which the Soyl of its own boun- 
ty with little labour doth produce , . the 
Peaſants at their caſe and almoſt forget» 
ing labour, grew rich, and hereby ſa 
proud, inſolent,and careleſs, that they net« 
ther give that humble reſpe& and awful re- 
verenee , which in other Kingdoms 15 uſu- 
ally given to Nobs/ity,Gentry,and Clergy,nor 
are they ſo induſtrious or ſo skiltul in 
Manufattures, as ſome of our Neighbor 
Nations; ſo that in England it is no 
Paradox to affirm, that as too much #21» 
digency in the inferiour ſort of People doth 
depreſs the Spirits and dull the minds of 
them,ſo too plentiful and wanton a tortune , 
cauſeth in them a lazineſs and l:ſs induſtry 3 
that State commonly enjoying molt peace 
and order and wn , where either the 


moderate barrenneſs of the Countrey , or 
want 
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want of ground, or multitude of Impoſts 
(as in Holland ) 4o neceſſirate the common 
p2opl: to be induſtrious in_their Callings, 
and ſo to mind th:ir own , as not to diſturb 
the State an.{ Church affairs. 

Moreover, of the Engliſh, eſpecially of 
the Peaſantry, it hath been formerly and un- 
happily obſerved , that then it is ba ppieff 
with them, whzn they are fomewhat preſ- 
ſed and in a complaining condition , ac- 
cording to that old Riming Verſe , 


Ruſtica gens eft optima flens © peſſins 


ridens 


The Engliſh Common people antiently 
were , and at this day are very apt to 
hearken to Propbeſies, and to create Prodegiess 
and then ro interpret them according to 
theirown extravagant conceits; to invent and 
then maintain any the moft prodigious Opi- 
nions and Tenets in Divinity: ſome ofthe in» 
feriour ſort of late holding abominable opi- 
nivns, unworthy even of men, and ſuch as in 
no Aye were ever broacht before. 

The Engliſh National Vices were antients- 
ly Gluttony and the effefts thereot Laſcivse 
ouſneſs ( when they made four Meals 
in a day and moſt exceſſive Feaſting , 
with great pl:nty of French Wins ) when 
Women of profeſſed Incontinency were per- 
mited to profer their Bodies to all Cas 
mers, in certain places called Stews or 
Stoves, or Bathing Places 5 becauſe Men 
were wont to bath themſelves there ( as ſtill 
ia other Countries ) before they addreft 
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themſelves to Venercous ARs. Burt imme- 
diately before the late Rebellion (that uns 
happy fountain from whence 1s. evidenrly 
derived whatſoever is alm6ſt now amiſs in 
Church or State, in Courr, City or Coun- 
try) no People , unleſs perhaps the Higb 
Germans, were more modett and chaſt,more 
true to the Marriage Bed, whereby was 
produccd a healthy ſtrong Race fir for all 
Arts and Sciences , for Agriculture, for 
Traffic , for War and Peace, for Navigati- 
on ani Plantation, &c. 

Another Engliſh National Vice was Pride 
in Apparel, wherein they were antiently 
ſo extravagant and fooliſh', ſo ſuperfluous 
and obſcene, that divers Statutes before 
our Reformation in Religion, and Homilies 
ſince , have been made againft that Exceſs; 
and an Engliſh Man was wont to be pictu- 
red naked with a pair of Taylors Sh-ers in 
his hand , a pierce ot Cloth under his arm, 
and Verſes annext, intimating , that he 
knew not what faſhion of Clothes to 
have. 

Exceſs of Drinking was antiemly more 
rare in England, as appears by an old 
Poet. 


Eece Britannorum mos eft laudabilis iffe , 
Ut bibat arbitriy pocula qu ſque ſuo. 


The Danes in the time of King Edgar 
firſt brouyht it in , but ir was atrerward 
baniſht hence , ſo that we find no antient 
Starute ſince the Conqueſt againit it 3 for 
though the Statutes heretotore made againſt 

Exce(s 
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Exceſs in «Apparel and Dyet are antient, 
yet thoſe againſt Drunkenneſs are but of late 
date. 

As the Engliſh returning from the Wars 
in the Holy Land, brought home the foul 
diſeaſe ot Leproſic , now almoſt extinR 
here , though not yet in our N-1ghbouring 
Conntries: ſo- in our Fathers days the 
Engliſh returning from the ſervice in the 
Neatherlands , brought with them the 
foul Vice of Dru k'nneſs, as beſides 0s 
ther Teſtimonies the Term of Carous,from 
Gar auz, «All out , learnt of the Highs 
Dutch there in the ſame ſervice ; ſo Nuafe, 
©c. This Vice of late was more , though 
at preſent ſo much , that ſome perſons, 
and thoſe of quality may not ſafely be 
viſitcd in an afternoon , without running 
the hazard of ex:-cfſive drinking of Healths, 
Ronny in a ſhort time twice as much 

iquor 1; conſumed as by the Dutch, who 
ſip and prate) and in ſome places it is 
elteem:d a piece of wit to make a Man 
drunk; for which parpoſe ſome ſwilling 
snſepid Trencher Buffon 1s always at 
hand, 

However it may be truly affirmed that 
at preſent there 15 generally leſs Exceſs 
in Drinking (eſpecially about London , 
ſince the uſe of Crfee) leſs Exceſs in Dy- 
et , but principally in Apparel than heres 
totore; inſ{omnuch that the poor Tradeſ- 


man is much pincht rhereby 3 for as it is 


expedicar for the benefit of the whole 
Commonwealth , that divers wnneccſſary 
and ſuperfluous Commodities ſhould be 

allowed, 
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allowed , as Tobaccs, Coffee , Spices, Sn- 
gars, Raiſins, Sthi, Fine Linnen , Tc. 
ſo. ſome leſs. hurt tul excetſes (as in Ap» 
parcel, Diet , Building , Rich Furniture of 
Houſes, Hangings, Beds, Plate , Fewels, 
Coaches , © Lacqueys, Vc.) muſt cither be 
connived at, or much © ai the Mon:y of 
the Nation mult ic dead and unimployed 
(as it now doth in the private, Jullen, diſs 
contented , niggard!y Now-Conformifhe han) 
and Tradeſmen mult cither ſtarve or be ſu- 
ſtained by Almes. 

The Sin of Buggery brought into Eng- 
land by the Lombards, as appears rot ones 
ly by the word Bugeria, but alſo by Roz. 
Parl, 50 E4. ;. N. 58, 1s now rarely pra» 
Giſed amongit Engl;/Þ, although ſometimes 
diſcovered amongſt Aliens in England , 
and then puniſh: by Dcath without any re+ 
miſſion, 

Impoyſenments, fo ordinary in IT aly, 
are ſo abominable amongſt Enghſh, as 
21 H, $8, it was made High Treaſon, 
though fince repealed 3 after which the 
puniſhment for it was ro be put alive in 
a Caldron of Water, and there boyled ro 
death : ar preſent it 1s Felony without be- 
n:ft of Clergy. 

Stabbing in England is much more (:1- 
dom than in Italy, the Engtifl, being eaſe 
to be reconciled , to pardon and remit of 
fences, not apt tro ſeex- Revenge; the 
true well bred Engliſh have more of inclt- 
nation to goodneſs , which the Greeks 
called Pkilantbropia , than other Nations; 
the Nobility and wcll-bred Gentry des 
lighting 
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lighting ro be gratjous and conrteous to 
Strangers, compaſſionate to the afflicted, 
and grateful ro Benefators , when their 
Pucſe or Eſtate not diverted by orher ex- 
travagant ex ences, will give them leave to 
remember rhem, ; 

Duclling ſo common heretofore , is now 
almoſt laid aſide here as well as in France, 

The Engliſh according to the Climate , 
are of a middle temper. The Notbern Sa- 
turnine, and the Southern Mercurial tem- 
per meeting in their Conſtitutions, render 
them ingenious and aftive, yet ſolsd and 
perſevering , which nouriſht under a ſuitable 
liberty, inſpires a courage generous and 
liſting. | 
Their Ingenuity will not allow them to 
be exccllent at the Cheat , but ſubjeR in 
that point rather to rake than {Ye » and 
ſuppoſing others as open-h:arted as theme 
ſelves, arc many times in Treafies over- 
matchr by them whom they over-matcht in 
«Arms and true Valour: which hath been 
very eminent in all Ages, and almoſt 
in ali Lands and Scas roo of the whole 
Worid. 

The Engliſh ſince the Reformation are 
ſo much given to Literacure , that all ſorts 


are generally the moſt knowing people in 


the World. They have been 10 much ad- 
difted ro Writing , and eſpecially in therr 
own Languaye , and with ſo much licence 
or connivance , that according to the ob+ 
ſcrvaticnof a Learned Man , there have 
been during our late Troubles and Cons 
tulions , more good and more bad Books 

1 priut:d 
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printed and publiſhed in the ZEnglih 
Tongue, than in all the Vulgar Langoages 
of Europe. 

For ſolidity of Matter, for clegancy of 
Style and Method in their Sermons, Come- 
dies, Romances, as alſo in their Books of 
Divinity, Philoſophy, Phyſick, Hiftory, and 
all other ſolid Learning, no Nation hath 
ſurpaſſed the Engliſh, and few equall'd 
them. 

The Engliſh, eſpecially the Gentry , are 
ſo much given to Prodigality, Sports, and 
Paſftimes, that Eſtates are oftner ſpent and 
ſold than in any other Countrey : They 
think it a piece of frugality beneath a 
Gentleman to bargain before-hand, or to 
count afterward, for what they cat in any 
place, though the rate be moſt unreaſona- 
ble; whereby it comes to paſs, that- Cooks, 
Vintners , Inn-keepers, and ſach mean fel-. 
lows, enrich themſelves, and begger and 
inſult over the Gentry. In a word, by 
their prodigality it comes to paſs, that not 
onely thoſe, but Tailors, Dancing Maſters, 
and ſuch Trifling Fellows, arrive to that 
riches and pride,as to ride in their Coaches, 
keep their Summer-houſes, to be ſerved in 
Plate, Te. an inſolence inſupportable in 
other well-govern'd Nations. 


Becauſe the ſeveral Puni/hments inflited 
for ſeveral Crimes, arc different'ia moſt 
Countries 3 and thoſe of England much 
different from thoſe of all other Countreys 3 
a brief account of them may probably nt 
be unacceptable,to F Fn eſpecially. 

| All 


Puniſhe 


ment of 
Crims- 
nal;. 
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All Crimes in England that tohoh the 
life of a Man, arc either ——_—_ 
Petty-Treaſon, or Felony. Although 
Hygb-Treaſons arc much more heinous and 
odious than others 3 yet the puniſhment 
by Law is the ſame for all ſorts (cxcept for 
Coyning of Money ) and that js , that the 
Traitor laid upon a Hurdle or Sledge be 
drawn to the Gallows, there hanged by 
the Neck, preſently cut down al1ve, his 
entrails ro be ſuddenly pulled out of his 
Belly, and burat before the face of the Cri- 
minal, then his Head to be cut off, his 
Body to be divided into four pacts,and laſt- 
Iy, that the Head and Body be hung up, or 
Umpaled where the King ſhall command. 

Beſides all this, he ſhall forfeit all his 
Lands and Goods whatſoever , his Wife 
ſhall loſe her Dower, his Children their 
Nobiliry, and all their right of Inheriring 
him or any other Anceſtor : Our Law 
thinking it moſt reaſonable, that he who 
endeavoured to deſtroy the King, the 
Breath of onr Noſtrils, and thereby to rend 
the Majeſty of Government 3 his Body, 
Lands, Goods, and Pofteriry, ſhould be 
rent, rorn, and deſtroyed. For Coyning of 
Money, though adjudged High-Treaſon, the 
Puniſhment having bren onely Drawing 
and Hanging, before the Statute of 25 Ed, 3. 
it remains ſo ill. 

Petit Treaſon, is eithzr when a Servant 
killeth his Matter or Miſtris, or a Wife 
killeth her Husband; or a Clergy-man his 
Prelatc, to whom he oweth obedience; and 


for this Crime the Puniſhment 1s to be 
drawn 
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drawn{as before) and to be hanged by the 
Neck till he be dead. The punifhmentfor 
a Woman convitted of High Treaſon, or 
Petit Treaſon, is all one; and thatis, to 
be drawn and burnt alive. 

Felonics are all other Capital Crimes, 
for which anciently there were ſeveral ſorts 
of Puniſhments, till Hen, 1. ordained, that 
the Puziſhments for all Felonies ſhould be to 
be hanged by the Neck till they be dead. 

But if a Peer of the Realm commir Highe 
Treaſon, Petit-Treaſon, or Felony, although 
his Judgment be the ſame with that of 
common perſons; yet the Kirg doih uſu- 
ally extend ſo much favour to ſuch, as to 
cauſe them onely to be beheaded with an 
Ax upon a Block lying on the ground, and 
not as inall other Countrics, by a Sword 
kreeling or ſtanding. 

If a Criminal Indited of Petit-Treaſon 
or Felony, refuſeth to anſwer , or to put 
himſelf upon a Legal Trial; then for fuch 
ſtanding Mute , and Contumacy , he is 
preſently to undergo that horribte puniſh» 
ment called Paine forte & dure z that is, ro 
be ſent back to the Priſon from whence he 
cam? , and there laid in ſome low dark 
Room, upon the bare ground, on his back, 
all naked beſides his Privy parts, his Arms 
and Legs drawn with Cords faſtened to the 
ſeveral quarters of the Room z then ſhall be 
laid apon his Body Iron and Stone, fo 
much as he may bear, or more + the nexe 
day he ſhall have three Morſels of Barley. 
Bread without Drink 3 and the third day 
fall have Drink of the Water next to the 
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Priſon Door, except it be Running Water, 
without -Bread ; and this ſhall be his Dier 
till he die. Which grievous kind of death 
ſome ſtout fellows have ſometimes choſen, 
that fo not being tried and convitted ot 
rcir Crimes, their Eſtates may not be for- 
feited ro the King, but deſcend ro their 
Children 3 nor their Bloud ſtained. 


But, in caſe of Higt-Treaſon 3 though 
the Criminal ſtand mute, yer Judgment 
ſhall be given againft him as if he had been 
convidted, and his Eſtate confiſcatgd. 

frer Beheading or Hanging, the Cri- 
minals friends uſually interr the Body de- 
cently where they pleaſe ; onely if the Crime 
be very enormous , as for Mnrdering 
and Robbing any perfon, rhen by Order 
is the Criminal uſually hanged by the Neek 
till he be dead, and afterwards hanged in 
Chains till the Body rot ; and in fome Ca- 
ſes his Right hand is firſt cut off, and then 
hanged. 

In all ſuch Felonies, where the Benefie of 
Clergy is allowed ( as it is in many ) there 
the Criminal is to be mark'd with a hot 
Iron with a T. or M. for Thief or Man- 
Nlayer on the left Handz and Wandring 
Rogues are to be burnt on the Shonlder 
with an R. 

Anciently in the time of the Saxon Chri- 
ſtian Kings, and ſometime after the cos» 
ming of the Norman Kings, men were rare» 
iy pur to d-ath tor any Crime, but cither 
paid grievous Fines, or for the more enor- 
mous Crimes, to loſe their Eyes or their 
ev + : T clticics 3 
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Teſticles 3 and ſo remaining living Monw- 
ments of their Impieties, as puniſhments 
far worſe than death 3 which among Chri- 
ſtjans is believed to be but a paſſage for all 
Truly penitent, from this life to a far bet- 
fer, and ſo more a Reward than a Puniſh» 
ment. 

For Petit Larceny or Small Theft, that is 
of the value of 12 d. or under, the puniſh- 
ment anciently was ſometimes by loſs of an 
Ear, ſometimes by Cudgelling, but fince 
Edw. 3. onely by Whipping 3 but if ſuch 
Petit Thief be found by the Jury, to have 
fled for the ſame, he forſciteth all his 
Goo{s. 

Perjury, by. bearing falſe Witneſs upon 
Oath, is puniſh'd with the Pillory, called 
Collsftrigium , burnt in the forehead with 
a P. his Trees growing, upon his ground 
to be rooted up, and his Goods confiſca» 
red. 
Forgery , Cheating , Libeling , Falſe 
Weights and Meaſur:s , Fore-flaling the 
Market, Offences in Baking and Brewing, 
are commonly puniſh®d with ſtanding in 
the Pillory, and ſometimes to have one or 
both Ears nailed to the Pillory, and cur 
off, or there boxed through the Tongue 
with. a hot Iron. | 

The Puniſhment for Miſpriſion of High- 
Treaſon, that is, for negleRing or concealing 
i, is forfeiture of the profits of his Lands 


during life, and of. all Goods, and alſs 


Impriſonment for lifc. 
For Striking in the Kings Court, where- 
by Bloud is drawn, the Puniſhment is, that 
D 3 the 
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the Criminal ſhall have his Right Hand 
frucken off ina moſt ſad and folkrmn mans 
Mer 5 as more at large may be ſcen in the 
Chapter of the Kings Court. 

For ſtriking in Weftminfter-Hall whilſt the 
Courts of Juſtice are fitting, is Impriſon» 
ment during lite, and forfeirure of all his 
Eſtate. 

For one found in a Premunire, that is, 
one who mcurres th: fame puniſhment 
which was mflited on thoſe who tranſ- 
grelied the Statute of 16 Rich. 2. cap, 5+ 
commonly called the Statute of Premu- 
are, corruptly, as ſome think, from the 
Writ Pramunire, for Premonere factas, Gs. 
for ſuch an one the puniſhment 1s forfet- 
ture of a'l h1s Eftate, ro be put our of the 
King Proteon, and Imprifonument during 
the Kings pleaſure. 

The Puniſhment of Petit Furors attaint- 
ed of giving a Verdi& contrary to Evi- 
dence wittingly, ts ſevere and terriblez they 
are condemned to loſe the Franchiſe or 
Freedom of the Law, that is, beeome in- 
famons aud of no credit, uncapable of 
being a Wirneſs, or of 2 Jury; ther Houſes, 
Ends, and Goods, ſhall be ſeiſed into the 
Kings hands , their Houſes pulled down, 
their Meadows ploughed up, theit Trees 
rooted up, al! their Lands laid wafte, and 
their Bodics imprifoncd- 

The like Puniſhment is alfo for thoſe 
who fhall confpire to indi an Innocent 
fallly and malicionſly of Felony. 
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of Cugland. 

Any Man or Woman convifted in the 
Biſhops Cours of Herefbe, is to be delivered 
over to the Secular Power, and to he burnt 
alive, 


Felo de ſe, that is, one, who wittingly kil- 
leth himſelf, is to be buried out of Chriſtian 
Burial, with a ſtake . driven through the 
Corps, and to fortcit his Goods. 

Druakards, V agabonds, ©c. arc puniſh- 
ed, by ſetting thets Legs in the Stocks fur 
ecrtain hours. 

Scolding Wemen are to be ſeated in # 
Trebuchet, commonly called a Cucking- 
fool, perhaps from the French Coqune, 
and the German Stul,, the QRugans Chair, 
placed over ſome deep water, into which 
they are let: down and plunged under water 
thrice, to cool their choler and hear. 

- Orcher miſdemeanors are commonly pur 
niſhed with Impriſonments or Fincs, aud 
ſometimes with both. 

As for breaking on the Wheel, and other 
like Torturing Deaths, common in other 
Chriſtian Countrics, the Engliſh look vp» 
en them as too cruci for Chriſtian Profeſs 
forsto uſe. 

For putting any to the Rack, ( unleſs 
perhaps in ſome caſes ot High-Treaſon ) it 
& by the Engliſh belicved to ſavour of to 
mach fJaviſhneſs; b:fides, they com-emning 
and deſpiling death, and yer not enduring 
Farture, wi} foaney acknowledye-them- 
ſelves guilty of any the fouleſt Crimes what» 
ſacver, thzn be put to the Rack, and the 
Peaple not accuſtomed ro ſuch cruecley,, 
| D 4 would 
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would be apt to piry the Party tortured, 
and abomiminate the Sovereign and his 
Judges, for introducing ſuch a Cuſtom, 
the Jary would cafily quit the Priſoner 


of whatever Confeſſion ſhould be thus ex+ © 


torted. 


To. give the Reader an exa@ acconnt 
of the number of People in England, will 
be very difficulr, but a ncar conjeture may 
thus be made. 

England contains 9725 Pariſhes, now 
allowing tu each Pariſh one with another 
8 Families, there wilt be 778000 Famij- 
lies, and to each Family 7 perſons, there 
will be found in all Five millions four hune 
dred fourty fix thouſand ſouls, and amongſt 
them about one Million of fighting men, 

The Englifhk Tongue being at preſent 
much refined, exc:edingly copious, expreſ- 
feve, and ſigneficant ( by reaſon of a liberty 
taken by the Natives of borrowing out 
of all other Languages , whatever might 
conquce thereunto ) 1s ( as their bloud ) a 
mixture chicfly-of the old Saxon ( a Dia- 
k&& of the Teutonick ) and the old Norman 
(a Dialc& of the Freneb ) not without ſome 

avour of the Britains, Romans, and Danes 
Languages. 

The Romans poſſeſſing England, cauſed 
their Tongue, the Latine once, to. be ge- 
nerally uſed in this Countrey. 

T he Saxons ſucceeding, introduced their 
L anguage, whereſocver they ſeated them- 
elves, 
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| The Normans afterwards getting poſſcſſi- 
on of England, cauſed the Norman or 
French Tongue to be learnt at School by 
the- Saxons, and for a long time had all 


- Laws, Pleadings, Sermons, %c. in French. 


The Latin Tongue at preſent-is made 
uſe of in Court Rolls, Records, Proceſſes of 
Courts, in Charters, Commiſſions , Patents,, 
Writs, Bonds, aid: ſome Statutes, are: ſtill: 
kept in that Language. 

The Names of Shires, Cities,. Towns and 
Cillages , Places, and Men in England,, 
are generally Saxon, and ſo are moſt Nowns 
= ellatiwve , ang a great part of. the: 
'erbs. 

In French, or rather Nuwyman ,. are ſtill 
written the Common Laws, and learnt by 
young Students thereof, Alſo fome Plea» 
dings , and all Meots and\Law Exertiſes,, 
are wholly French, Declarations upon 
Original Writs, and all Records are written 
in French, ſome old Statutes are ſtill in that 
Fongue. In Parliament, the afſent or dif-- 
ſent to Bills made by the King,. Lords,. or 
Commons, is in French, Almoſt all our: 
Terms in Hunting, Hawking, Dicing, Dan» 
cing, Smging, Cc. arc ſtill French. 


The Natives. of England (.by.reaſon of Statare:. 


the Temperate Climate ,, Mild Air ,. not 
rendred unequal by. High Mountains , and: 
unhealthy by many Mayſbes,plenty of whole=- 
ſame food,. and the uſc. uf Beer ratherrthan: 
Wine )\ Pour la belle tailke Ie beau: ternfZ' 
as viſage,, as the French: ſay.,. for. © juſt 
handſome. large: proportion of. Body,, torr 
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—_— and pleaſing features, do 
furpats all the Nations in the World. And 
perhaps for ſome of the ſame reaſons moſt 
ather Animals, as the Horſes, Oren, Sheep, 
Swine, Dogs, Cocks, &c. are obſerved by 
Strangers to be generally better ſhaped, 
than in any other Countrey of Europe. 


The Engliſh are generally, great Fleſh» 
eaters, although by the nearneſs of the Sea, 
and abundance of Reaers and Fijſh-ponds, 
there is no want of Fiſh. In former times 
their Table was in many places covered 
four times aday; they had Breok-fafts, 
Dinners, Beverages, and Suppers , and 
every where Sct Dinners and Sappers, untiF 
whe time of the late Troubles 5 wherein ma» 
ny eminent Familics. bemg much impove» 
#:{h*d, a Cuſtom was taken up by ſome of the 
Nobility ard Gertry, of cating a more plen= 
tiful Dmner, bur little or no 5 as on 
the cantrarys, the Rymans and: Jews ancient= 
by, and the hotter Chmates at this dry, have 
ketle or no. Dinners, buc Set Suppers. 

The Engh;S are not now: ſo much addi» 
ed.to G/uttony and Drunkennofs, as of late 
years, but nara Tobacca move. 

Feaſting alſo is not fo commen and 
profuſe as auciently 3 for although: the 
Feafts at Coronations, at the Inflalatvon of 

gbtr: of the Garter, Conſecration- of 
Biſhops, Entertainments. of Arwbaſſadours, 
tho Feaſts of the Lord\Mayor of London, of 

at Law, and Rooders - Feafte in 
the Inns. of Court, are all very ſumprucus 
and magnificent inthefe runes ; —_— 
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red to the Feafts of our «Anceflors ſeem to 
be but niggardly and ſparing - for Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, Brother to Henry 3d. had 
at his Marriage Feaſt, as is Recorded 5 
Thirty thouſand Diſhes of Meat, and King 
Richard the Second at a Chriftmaſ; ſpent 
datly 26 Oxcn, 300 Sheep ,, beſides Fowb 
and all other Proviſion proportionably : Se 
anciently at a-Call of Sergeants at Low each 
Sergeane (ſaith Forteſcuc)) ſpent Sixteew 
bundred Crowns in Feaſting , which in. thoſe- 
dayes was more than 1500 4. now. 

The Englih.that feed nat over liberally 
{hereto the great plenty amd variety of 
Viands entice them) nor drink much Mine, 
bur content themſelves with. Swale Ale 
or Sider , (but eſpecialy the later) are 
obſerver} to be much- more bealihy ani] far 
longer lived than any of. our Neighbouring 
Nations. 

Since the late Rebellion , England hath. 
abounded? in variety of: Drinks (as it did 
lately in varicey of Religions) above any 
Nation in Ewope. Beſides all forts of the- 
beft Wines from Spain, France, haly, Gere 
wany, Grecia 5 there are fold in Londow 
above 20 ſarts of other-Drinks,,, as Bran- 
dy , Coffee , Chocolate , Tee, Arematich * 
Mum, Sider , Perry , Beer , Ale, many: 
forts of Als very different, as Cock, 
Stepony ,. Stich-Back ,, Hull , North-Down,, 
Sambidge, Betony, Scervy graſs,, Sage Ale, 
te; a piecc of Wantonneſs whereob none of: 
our Anceſtors, were ever guilty. 
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For Apparel or Clothing , the Erench 


Mode hath been generally uſed in England 


of late years : In the time of Queen Ele 
ſabeth ſometimes the High Dutch, ſoune» 
times the a7 » and ſometimes the Tur- 
kiſh and Moriſco Habits, were by the Eng- 
liſh worn in England, when the Womcn 
wore Doublets with Pendant Codpieces on 
the Breaſt, full of Tags and Guts 3 moreo- 
ver Gallygaſcons, Fardingales , and+Stock- 
sngs of divers Colours x but fince the Re- 
ſtauration of the King now. Raigning, Eng- 
Jand never ſaw, for matter of Wearing 
_— , leſs prodigality, and more mos» 
deſty tn Clothes, more plainneſs and come- 
lineſs then amongſt her Nobility ,, Gentry , 
and Superiour Clergyz onely the Citizens, 
the Countrey. People, and'the Servants, 
appear clothed for the moſt part above and 
beyond their Qualities, Eſtates, or Condi- 
tions , and far more gay than that ſort of 
people was wont to be heretofore. Since 
ever laſt breach with France, the Engliſh 


' Men (though not the Women)have quitted 


the Freoch Modegand-raken a-grave Wear , 
wuch according with the Oriental Nations, 
but that is now left , avd- the French Mode 
again taken up, 


For Variety of Divertiſcments , Sports, 
and Recreations , no Nation doth excel the 
Eaglith. 

The King hath abroad his Foreſts, Cha« 
ſes, and Parks, full of variety, of Game;for 
Hunting Red and Fallow Deer , | Foxes , Ot« 
#r+3, Hawking, his Paddock Courſes , Horſe 


ces, 
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- all Forreigners too childiſh and unſuitable i 


of England. 
Races, &c. and at home , Tennis, Pelmel, 
Billiard, Enterludes, Balls, Ballets, Masks, 
vc. The Nobility and chief Gentry have 
their Parks , Warrens ,, Decoys, Paddock 
Courſes , Horſe-Races,, Huntings ,, Courſing, 
Frihing, Fowling , Hawking , Setting- dogs, 
Tumblers , Lurchers , Duck-bunting , 
Cock-Fighting , Guns tor Birding , Lows 
Bells, Bat-Fowling, Angling, Nets , 
Tennig-, Bowling , Bibiards., Tables , 
Cheſſe, Draughts, Cards, Dice ,, Catches, 

weſtrons, Purpoſes , Stage-Plays, Masks, 
Balls, Dancing, Singing , all ſorts of Mus 
fical Inflruments, %e. The Citizens and 
Peaſants have Hand-Ball, Foot-Ball , 
Skittles , or Nine Pins, Shovel-Boards , 
Styw-Ball, Goffe, Trol Madam, Cudgels , 
Bear- Baiting ; | Bull-Baiting , Bow and 
«Arrow , Throwing at- Cocks, Sbuttlecack , 
Bowling , Qwoits, Leaping , Wreſtling , 
Pitching the Bar , and Renging of Bell , a 
Recreation uſcd-in no other Countrey of 
the World. 

Amongſt theſe Cock-fighting ſcems- to 


for the Gentry, and for the common people 
Bull-baiting , and/ Bear-Baiting ſeem too 
cruel , and for the Citizens, Foot-bal/ , and 
throwing at Cocks, very wnciil, rude, and 
barbarous, within the City. 

Nomins quaſi Notamina-, Names were Engliſh. 
firſt impoſed upon Men for diſtinttion ſake Names. 
by the Fews at their Circumciſion ,. by the 
Romans at the ninth day after Birtb,and:by 
the -Chriftians-at the Baptiſme ;- of ſuch ſig- 
nification for the moſt part that might de» 

: note 
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node the furwre goad hope or good wiſhes of 

Parents towards their Children,. 
The Engliſh Names of Baproſme are ge» 
nerally cithey Saxon, as Robert , Richard, 
Wilkam, Edward, Edmund, Edwin , 
Gilbert, Waltcs,, Leonard, &c. which are all 
very ſignificative, or elfe out of the 


Old and New Tefament, as cAbrabam, 


Ifaack, Jacob, Fobn, Thomas , James, %c, 
Or ſometimes the Mothers Surname., and 
rarely two Chriſtian Names , which yet is 
uſual ja. other Countrics , eſpecially in 
Gormany. 


Names ſuper-added to the Chriftian 
Names the French call Surnames (6. & 

nomna. 

The Hcbrewss Greeks, and moſt other 
ancient Nations had no Surnames fixe to 
their Familics as in theſe days ,, but coun» 
ted thus, for example among the Hebrews , 
Melchs Ben Addi, Addi Ben Caſam, «ec. 
So the Britains, Hugh ap Owen ,, Owen ap 
Rheſe , fo the Iryjh Neal, mac Con, Cormac 
Deymoti, 8c. 

As Chriſtian Names were firſt given for 
diſtindtion of Perſons, ſo Suruames for di- 
ſtintzon of Families. 

Abour Fes 1 000 the French Nation be» 
gan to take Surnames with de prefixe of a 
place, and Je prefize for ſome other quali fi«- 
extion';- as at this day. is their uſual 'man- 
ner. The Engliſh ao took to them 
felves Suxnames , but not generally by the 
Common Pcople, rill the Reign of Ed- 
mweodihe Fic. 

Grcas 


Of Englank, 

Great Offices of Honoar have brought 
divers Surnames, 2s Edward Fitz-Theobaid, 
being long ago made Butler of Ireland, the 
Duke of Ormond and his Anceſtors deſcend» 
ed from him , rook the Surname of Butler ; 
>» Job» Count Tanquervile of Normandy, 
being made Chamberlain to the Ring ot 
England, above 400 years ago, his Defcen- 
dants of Sherborn Caftle in Oxfordſhire , 
and of Prefbbury in Gloecfterſhire, bear ſtill 
the fame Coat of Arms, by the Name of 
Chambcrlayne, 

At firſt, for Surnames the Engliſh Gen» 
try took the Name of their Birth-place or 
Habitation , as Thomas of Afton, or Eafte 
Town, Fobn of Sutton or South-Town 3 and 
as they altered thejr Habitation , ſo they 
altered their Surname, Afﬀrer , when they 
beeame Lords of places, they called them» 
felvesThowas Afton of Afﬀon, Fobn Stton 
of Sutton. 

The Saxon Common People for Sur- 
names added their Fathers Name with Sor 
at the end thereof , as Thomas Fobnſon, Re. 
bers Richardſon. They alſo oft took their 
Fathers Nick-name or Abbreviation , with 
additionof « as Gibs the Nick-Name or 
Abbreviation of Gilbert , Hobs of Roberg , 
Nicks of Nictoles , Bates of Bartholemema, 
Sams of Samuel , Hodges of Roger 2nd 
thenee alſo Gibſon, Hobſon , Nicksſon 5 
Baſor, Sampſon, Hodſon, and Hutchinſon ; 
%c. Many aifo were furnamed from therr 
Take, as Smeith, Foyner , Weaver , Wal- 
tor , that is Fuller in old Engliſh; and 
Ge, that is, Smith in Weleb, _— 
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from their Offices, as Porter, Stemvard, 
Shepbeard, Carter, Spencer , that is, Sterw- 
ard , Cook, Butler, Kemp, that in Qld 
Engliſh Soldicr : Or from their place of 
abode, as Underwood, Underbill, alſo 
«Atwood, Atwell, Athil; which three laſt 
are. ſhrunk into Wood, Wells , Hill, Or 
from their Colour or Complexion, as 
Fairfaix , that is, Fair Locks, Pyzot, 
that is, Speckled , Blunt or Blund , that 
is, Flaxen Hairz ſo from Birds, as Arun- 
d:1 , that is Swallow, Corbet , that is Ra» 
wen, Wren, Finch, Woodcook, &c. fo from 
Beaſts, as Lamb, Fox, Moyle, that is 
Mule, 

The Normans at their firſt coming into 
England, brought Surnames for many of 
their Gentry, with de prefixt, as the French 
Gentry doth generally at this day , and 
their Chriſtian Names were generally Ger- 
man; they being originally deſcended from 
Norway Inhabited by Germans. And ſome 
for about 200 years after the Conqueſt , 
rook for Surnames. their Fathers Chri- 
ſtian Name, with Fitz or Fils prefixt , 
as Robert Fitz William, Henry Fits-Ge«» 
rard,which is as much as Vi/Lamſon, Gerard 
fon, &c. 

The Britains or Welſh more lately refined 
did not take Surnames till of late years , 
and that for the moſt part onely,by leaving 
out-4 in ap, and annexing the p to their Fa» 
thers Chriſtian Name 3. as initcad of Evan 
ap Rice , now Evan Price, ſoinſtead of 
ap Howel, Powel 5 ap Hughe ,, Pughe , ap 

er7,, Progers, &c.. 4 5 \ F 
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The moſt ancient Familics, and of beſt 
account for Surnames in Exgland,are cither 
thoſe that are taken from Places in Nor- 
mandy and thereabouts in France, and from 
ſome other Tranſinarine Countreys,or elſe 
from Places in England and Scetland, as 
Evreux, Chaworth Seymour, Newle, Mon- 
#ague , Mobun , Biron, Bruges, Clifford , 
Berkeley, Arcy, Stourton, Morley, Courtney , 
Grandiſon, Haſtings, %c.” which ancicntly 
had all de prefixt, bur of latter times gene« 
rally negleted, or made one word as De» 
vereux, Darcy, &c. 


In England at the beginning of Chriſtia* pg; 
nity they counted as all other Chriſtians a 
according to the then Roman Account by gat a. 
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_ s , or ſpace of five years. Afﬀter- 
wards (tn the Reign of Confantine the firſt 


Chriſtian Emperor) by IndiSions of Fif- 
teen years 3 at length in the Reign of the 
Emperor Fuffinian 532 years after Chriſts 
Incarnation (and not betore) all Chriſti 
ans generally began to count :5 Anno Chris 


fs incarnati , at which time one Dionyſius 


E xiguus or cAbas, a worthy Roman, had 
finiſht a Cycl: for the Obſervation of Eafter, 
which was then generally received , and is 
ſtill obſerved by the Church of England, 
the ground whereof is this. The Vernal 
Equinox at that time was accounted to be 
the 21 of March, and by conſequence mult 
be the earlieſt Full Moon , and then March 
the 8.muſt be the carlicſt New Moon., and 
cApril the 18 the lateſt Full Moon ; which 
happening on a Sunday (as it will _ the 

omie 
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Dominicat Letter is C. and the Golden 
Number 8.) then Eafter that year w'll be 
«April 25, So when the New Moon ſhall be 
on March 2. (as it will when the Domini- 
cal Letter is D: andthe Golden Number 
16) then E:ftey will be 6a the 22 March,as 
was 1n the year 266v, 

But the Romiſh Church inventing new 
Rules for finding of Exftcr , it happens 
fmctimes that their Exft:y is full 5 weeks 
before ours, and ſomiimes with ours, but 
never after ours, for Pope Gregory the 13 
in the year 158 2, having obſerved that up» 
on exaQ account the year contained above 
365 dayes, not fulls hours (as had been 
from the time of Fuburs Ceſar hitherto. 
reckoned) but only 5 hours 49 Minutes and 
16 Seconds , and that this ditference of 
almoſt 1x Minures in the ſpace-of about 134 
years, maketh one whole day ,, which nor 
conſidered fince the Regulation of Eafey, 
had brought back the year at leaſt 10 days 3 
n fo much that the Vernal Equinox which 
vas at firſt ox the 2r of March; was now 
onthe 11 of March; by rcaſon whereof 
foincytines two Full Moons paidbetween the 
Equinox: md Eafter , contrary to the Pri- 
mirive Inſtitution thereof , which was, that 
# after ſhould alwayes be obſerved on the 
Sunday followmg the firſt full Moon af- 
ter the Veynal Equinox , Pope Gregory then 
having obſerved theſe Inconveniences, re- 
ſolve at once to take away ro days y. and 
that our of the Month of 0f&vber , by cal- 
ling the 5th day theveot the 15th, and that 
for that year thoſe Feltivals which fell in 

thoſe 
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thoſe ten days, which by reafon of the Vin- 
tage time were but few, ſhould be celebra- 
ted upon the 15, 16 and 1 7th days of that 
Month. And that the Equinox might ne- 
ver reivocede for the future, it was then pro- 
vided that every 40s years 3 Biffextile 
years ſhould be left our, that is, in the years 
1700, 1800, and 1900, and fo agiin in 
2100, 2200 , and 2300, leaving the year 
2000 to have its Befſextile, and fo every 
4ooth year. 

The Engliſh Nation, as all other States 
that withdrew themſelves from under the 
Biſhop of Rome's uſurped Authority , be- 
fore the faid year 1982 , cxcept 
and Zealand obſerve ſtill the antient Ac- 
count made by Fwulius Ceſar 43 years before 
the Birth of Chriſt; and is therefore cab 
led the 01d Style or Fulian Account : the 
other obſerved by thoſe ſtill under the 
Romiſh Yoke, is called the New Stvle or 
Gregorian Account ; and is, (by reafon of 
the aforeſaid 10 dayes taken away) 10 
days before ours for the beginning of 
Monrhs, an for all fixt Feſtivals 3 but var 
rious for at} Movable my 

Eafter and the other cable Feaſts in 
England , are moſt certainly rhus tound. 
Shrove-Tucsday as always the firft Tueſday 
after the firft New Moon after Fanuary,and 
the Swnday following is Reapoagyſnegund 
the Sixth Suwnday afrer is Eaſter-day , and 
the Filth Sunday after Eaffter is Rogarion 
Sunday , and the Thursday following , be- 
ing forty days after the Refwrredion , 
is Afcenſion Day; Tendays after which, 

or 
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or'5o days after Eafter is Pentecoſt or 
Whitſunday , and the Sunday following is 
Trinity Sunday z which computation of 
the Church of England agrecs with all 
the Eaſtern Chriſtian Churches, for they and 
we find Eafter by the Rules which were 
generally received by all Chriftendom, An. 
$32 andever ſince, till 1582, it was alters 
ed by the Pope, as aforeſaid, yer cannot it 
be denyed , but thar this old Computation 


is become erroneous; for by our Rules , 


two Eafters, will be obſerved in ene year,as 
in the year 1667, and not one Eaſter in ano» 
ther year as ia 1668,as this Author obſerved 
formerly in his Propoſals to the Parliament. 

But to reduce all to the ſame order as it 
was at the Birth of Chriſt,that ſo the Annune 
ciation or Conception of our Saviour may 
be at the Vernal Equinox,his Nativity at the 
Winter Solftice,and Sr. Fobn his fore-ruty 
ner at the Summer Solſtice,as it ought to be, 
may eaſily be effeRed if His Majeſty pleaſed 
to Command that from this Year 1692 force 
ward, there may be omitted 15 Leap years, 
that is, let there be no mare Dies interca- 
lares, for the next 60 years to come,but that 
every year may conſiſt of 365 days only,for 
thereby. would the year be brought back juſt 
12 days 11 hours, 6 Minutes and.8 ſeconds, 
for the year conſiſting ef 365 days. 5 hours 
49 Minures, and 16 ſeconds every 4th year, 
putting in a whole day or 24 hours, there is 
put in too much by 42 Minutes, and 56 ſe- 
eonds, which by 418 Leap years now fince 
Chriſts Birth, have thraſt back our year juſt 
x2 days, 11 hours, 6 minutes and $ mo 
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«Advent Sunday hath a peculiar Rule, and 
is always the Fourth Sunday before _ 
maſ -day, or the neareſt Sunday to St. An- 
drews day, whether before or after. 

The year in England according to the Cys 
cles of th: Sun an! Moon, and according 
to «cAlmanacks , bc;ins on the firſt of Fa- 
nuayy, but the Engliſh Church and State 
begins the year from the day of Clrifts 
Incarnation , viz. on the 25 of March, 
which is alſ» obſerved in Spain 3 yer the 
Portugueſe (as in divers Countries in Afri- 
ca) begin their year on the 29th of Au 
guf# , the Venctians on the firſt of March, 
according to the EpaBt, the Grecians on 
the longeſt day, as the old Romans did on 
the ſhorteſt dayz which two laft ſeem to 
have moſt reaſyvn , as beginning juſt at the 
Periodical day of the Suns return. 

The Natural day conſiſting of 24 hourg,is 
begun in England, according to the Cuſtom 
of the Egyptians and antient Bomans,atMid- 
night,and counted by 12 hours ro Midday, 
and again by 12 hcurs tro next Midnight , 
whereas in Italy, Bobemia, Poland,and ſome 
other Countries, their account is from Sune 
ſering by 24 of the Clock to the next Sun- 
ſeting,and at Noremberg and VWittemburgh in 
Germany , according to the old Babylonian 
Account, they begin at the firſt hour a:rex 
Sun-rifing,to count one of the Clock,and ſo 
again at the firſt hour afrer Sun-ſet. But 
«Aſtronomers accommodating rheir Calcula- 
tions to the moſt noble rime of the day, be- 
gin their Account from Noon to Noon, as 
do {ti} the Arabians and ſome other. 

There 
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There was a time when thoſe Names of 
Number now in uſe amongſt all cviliz'4 
Nations were unknown to them , and pro- 
bably they then applyed the Fingers of one, 
and ſomtimes of both Hands to things 
whereof they defired to keep Acconnt , 
_ yet done amongſt the INiterate Jy+ 
ans) and thence it may he that the Nyu- 
meral words are but Ten in any Nation , 
and in ſome Nations but Fiv:; and then 
they begin again, as after decem , wndecem, 

decim, %c. 

The Hebrews and the Greeks inſtead of 
Numeral Words aſed the Letters of their 
«Alpbabects, beginning again after the tenth 
Letter. 

The Latines made uſe only of 7 of their 
Capital Alphabets, viz. 

MDCLXVI, all compre- 
hended in this Figure , and all 
made uſe of in the fame order, 
in the fatal year 1666 , which 

never did happen before , nor ever will 

happen againz and therefore in Memory 
thereof for the future, it might be expe- 
dient, eſpecially for the Londoners to count 


thus 8)7 1. 2672. © VII. 1673 &%c- 


The Engliſh (as all the Weftern Chrifti- 
an World till about 400 years ago)uſed ons 
ly Numeral Words in all Writings 3 bat 
fince uſe the Figure 1, 2, 3h &c- whichthe 
Chriſtians learnt firſt of 'the Mawres or 
«Arabs, and they of the Indians. 

CHAP. 


of England, 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Government of ENGLAND 
mn general, 


F Governments there can be bug Three 

Kinds , for cither One or More, or 
«All, muft have the Soverain Power of a 
Nation. If One, then it is a Monarchy 3 
If More (that is, an Aﬀembly of Choice 
Perſons) then it is eAriffocracy; If AU 
(rbat is, the General Aſfembly of the Peo- 
l:) then it is a Democracy. 

Of all Governments the Monarchical , as 
moſt reſembling the Dir1nity, and neareſt 
approaching to perfeFion (Unity being 
the perfeRtion of all things) hath ever been 
eſteemed rhe moſt excellent. 


'Oux &y6380 aourorgaria : Us xoiger& 
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For the Tranſgreſſione of a Land , many 
are the Princes or Rulers thercof , Prov. 
28 2. 

Ot Monarchies, ſome are Deſputical , 
where the Subjeds like Servants, are ar 
the Arbitrary Power and Will of their So- 
veratgn , as the Turks and Barbarians , 
Others Political or Paternal , where the 
Subje&s like Children under a Fathergare 
Governed by equal and juſt Laws conſented 
and ſworn unto by tte King z as is dane by 
all Chriſtians Princes at their yo 
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Of Paternal Monarchics, fore are He- 
reditary, where the Crown deſcends cither 
only to Heirs Male, as in France, hath been 
long praQtiſed ; or to next of Blood, as in 
Spain , England, ©c. Others ElcSive , 
whereupon the death of every Prince, with- 
out rgſpet had ro their Heirs or next of 

ody 


Blo anether by Solemn Ele@1on is ap- 
pointed to ſucceed,as in Poland and Hung a- 
ry, and till ot late in Denmark and Bohemia, 
Oc Hereditary Paternal Monarchies , 
ſome are dependent and holden of Earthly 
Potentates, and are obliged ro do homage 
for the ſame; as the Kingdoms of Scotland 
(though rhis be ſtifly denied by Scotch Wri- 
rers) and of Man, that held in Capite of 
the Crown of England , and the Kingdom 
of Mapl:c,holden of the Pope; others in- 
dependent, holden only of God, acknow- 
ledging no other Superiour upon Earth. 
England is an Hereditary Paternal Mo- 
narcky, governed by one Supreme Indepens- 
dent, and Ondepoſable Head, according ro 
the knownLaws & Cuſtoms of the Kingdom. 
It is a Free Monarchy, challenging 
above many other European Kingdoms, a 
frcedom from all ſubje&Qion to the Empe- 
row or Laws of the Empire; for that the 
Roman Emperours — antiently the 
Dominion of this Land by torce of Arms 3 
and afterwards abandoning the ſame, the 
Right by the Law of Nations returned to 
the former Owners pro derelifio , as Civi- 
tians ſpeak. 
It is a Monarchy free from all manner 
of Subjettion to the Biſhop of Rome, and 
there- 


of England, 


thereby from divers inconveniences and 
burdens, uader which the neighbouring 
Kingdoms groan: as «Appeals to Rome in 
ſundry Eccleſiaſtical Suits, Frovifions, and 
Diſpenſations, on ſeveral caſes to be procu- 
red trom thence z many Tributes and Taxes 
paid to that B:ſhop, &c 

It is a Monarchy free from all Interreg- 
num, and with it from many miſchtefs 
whereunto Ele@ive Kingdoms are ſubjett. 

England is ſuch a Monarchy, as that, by 
the neceſſary ſubordinate concurrence of 
th: Lords and Commons in the making 
and repealing all Statutes or As of Parlia- 
ment, it hath the main advantages of an 
Ariſtocracy, and of a Democracy, and yet 
free from the diſadvantages and evils of 
cither. 

It is ſuch a Monarchy, as by a moſt adini- 
rable temperament affords very much to 
the Induſtry, Liberty, and Happineſs of the 
Subje, and reſerves enough tor the Maje- 
ſy and Prerogative of any King that will 
own his People as SubjeRs, not as Slaves. 

It is a Kingdom, that of all the King- 
doms of the World, is moſt like the King- 
dom of Feſus Chriſt, whoſe yoke is cafic, 
whoſe burden is light. 

Itis a Monarchy that without Interru- 
ption hath been continuzd a'moſt 1 000 
years, ( and till of late) without any at« 
temprs of change of that Government : ſo 
that to this ſort ot Government the Engliſh 
ſeem ro be naturally inclined, and theretore 
during the late Bowleverſations, or over- 
turnings, when all the Art that the Devil or 

Man 
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Man could imagine was induſtriouſly made 
uſe of to change this Monarchy 1nto a De- 
mecracy, this Kingdom into a Common- 
wealth, the moſt and the beſt of Engliſh- 
men, the general Spirit and Genius ot the 
Nation (pt ſo much the Presbyrerian or 
Royaliſt ) by mighty, though inviſible, in- 
fluence, concurred at once to reſtore their 
exiled Sovereign, and re-eſtabliſh that an- 
tient Government, 


em 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the KING f ENG LAND, and 
therein of His Name, Title, Arms, Do» 
minions , Patrimony , Revenue, and 
Strength : Of His Perſon, Office, Power, 
Prerogative, Supremacy , Sovereignty 
Divinity, and Reſpert. 


if Nh King is ſo called from the Saxon 
word Koning, intimating Power and 
Knowledge , wherewith every Sovereign 
ſhould eſpecially be inveſted, 


The Title antiently of the Saxon King 
Edgar, was, «Anglorum Baſtleus © Dominus 
quatuer Marium, Viz. the Britiſh, German, 
Tiſh, and Deucaledonian Seas ;, and ſome- 
times cAnglorum Baſileus omniumque Re« 
gum , Inſularum , Ocsanizque , Britanniam 
circumjacenty , cunftarumque Nationum 


que infra cam includuntur, Imperator © 
Domitus, 


The 


| of England. 

The Modern Title more Modeſt, is, Des 
gratia, of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith. 

The King onely is Dei Gratia imply (6.e.) 
from the favour of None but God ; and the 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops, to whom- that 
Title is given, muſt underſtand, Des gratis 
& Regs, or Dei grata © woluntate Re» 


8: ; 

Defender of the Faith , was © anciently 
uſed by the Kings of England, as appears 
by ſeveral Charters granted to the Univer- 
firy of Oxford; but in the Year 1521, 
more affixt by a Bull from Pope Leo the 
Tenth, for a Book written by Henry the 
Eigh:b againſt Luther, in defence of ſome 
points of the Romiſh Religion 3 but fince 
continued by Att of Parliament for de» 
fence of the Antient, Catholick, and Apo» 
folical Faith. 

Primogenitus Ecclehs belongs to the 
Kings of England, b:cauſe their Prede- 
cellor Lucius was the firſt King in the world 
that embraced Chriſtianity. 

Chriſtianiſſimus was by the Lateran Coun» 
cl under Pope Fulius the 2 d. conferred on 
the Kings of England, in the fifth year of 
Henry the $ th. though before uſed by Henyy 
the 7 #b. and ſince onely by the French King. 

The Title of Grace was firſt given to 
the King about the time of H. 4. to H.s. 
Excellent Grace, to Ed. 4. High and Migh« 
iy Prince ; to Hen, $. firſt Highneſs, then 
Majeſty, and now Sacred Majeſty, after the 
Cuſtom of the Eaſtern Emperours , that 
uſcd 'A3iz Bariniia. 
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The King of England in his Publick In- 
ſtruments and Letters, ſtyles himſelf Nos, 
We, in the Plural Number; betore -King 
Fobn's time, the Kings uſed the Singular 
Number, which Cuſtom is ſtil! ſeen in the 
End of Writs, Teſte me ipſo apud Weſt. 

In ſpeaking to the King is uſed often 
{ beſides Your Majefly ) Syr, from Cyr, in 
the Greek Kyp, an Abbreviation of Kug©@, 
and Kver@, Dominus, much uſed to the 
Greek Emperoursz but Syr, or Dome is 
now in England become the F:dinary word 
to all of better rank, even from the King 
to the Gentleman. Ir was antiently in Eng- 
land given to Lords, afterwards ro Knights, 
and to Clergy-men,prefixt before their Chri- 
ſtian names; now in that manner onely 
to Bayonets and Knights of the Bath, and 
Knights Batchelours; yet in France, Syr, or 
Syre, is reſerved onely for their King, 

About the time that our Savivur lived on 
Earth, there was a Jewiſh Se, whoſe Rings 
leader was one Judas of Galilce, mention» 
ed As 5. 37. that would not give this Tis 
tle of Sir or Domus to any man; affirms 
ing tkat it was proper onely to God, and 
ſtood ( not unlike our new Fanaticks, ca!'- 
led Nuakers ) ſo perverſely for ſuch No» 
minal Liberty ( being 1n other puints meer 
Phariſees ) that no penalties could force 
them to give this Honourary Title to any 
may, no not to the Emperour : Ut widere 
eft apud Joſephun, © aligs, Sed hoc obiter, 


Arms 
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Arms arc Enſigns of Honour born in a Arms. 


Shield for diſtinion of Families, and de- 
ſcendable as hereditary to Poſterity 3 but 
were not fixed generally in England nur 
France, till after the Wars in the Holy-land, 
about 400 years ago, unleſs it were in the 
Kings of Europe- 

The Saxon Kings before the Conqueſt 
bare «Azure a Croſs, Formy between tour 
Martlet:s Or. 

Afterward the Daniſh Kings Reigning in 
England, bare Or Semi de Harts Gules, 3 
Lions Paſſant Gardant Azure. 

Afrer the Conqueſt the Kings of Eng» 
land bare two Leopards, born firſt by the 
Conqueror as Duke of Normandy \, till 
the time of Henry the Second, .who in right 
of his Mother ann:-xt her Paternal Coat, the 
Linn of Acquitane, which being of the 
ſame Field, Mztal, and form with the 
Leopards , trom thenceforward they were 
joyntly Marſhalled in one Sbic1d, and Bla- 
zoned 3 Lions, as at preſent. 

King Edward the Third in right of his 
Mother elaiming the Crown ot France, 
with the Arms of England quartered the 
Arms of France, which then were «Azure, 
Semy Flower deluces Or; afterwards changed 
to three Flowey-deluces 3 whereupon Henry 
the Fifth of England cauſed the Engl: 
Arms to be changed likewiſe : King Fames 
upon the Union of England and Scotland, 
cauſed the Arms of France and England to 
be quartered with Scotland and Ircland, and 
are thus blazoned : 

E 3 The 
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The King of England beareth for 
his Sovereign Enfigns Armorial as follows 
eth. 

In the firſt place «Azwre, 3 Flower de+ 
Tuces Or ; or the Regal Arms of France, 
quartered with the Imperial Enſigns of 
England, which are Gules three Lions Paſe 
ſant Gardant in Pale Or, In the ſecond 
place, within a double Treſſure countey- 
flowered de Iys Or, a Lion Rampant Gules, 
for the Rogal Arins of Scotland. In the 
third place, «Azure, an Iri/þ Harp Or, firing- 
ed Argent, for the Royal Enſigns of Ireland, 
In the fourth place as in the firſt. All with- 
in the Garter , the chicf Enſign of that 
moſt Honourable Order ; above the ſame 
an Helmet, anſwerable ro His Majeſties 
Sovereign Juriſdiftion 3 upon the ſame a 
rich Mantle of Cloth of Gold doubled Er- 
wn, adorned with an Imperial Crown, and 
ſurmounted for a' Creſt by a Lion Paſſant 
Gardant Crowned with the like 3 ſupported 
by a Lion Rampant Gardant Or, Crowned 
as the former, and an Onicorn Argent Gore 
ged, with a Crown, thereto a Chain affixr, 
paſſing between his fore-legs, and reflex'd 
over his back Or; both ſtanding upon a 
Compartment placed underneath, and in 
the Table of the Compartment His Maje- 
ſtics Royal Motte, Dieu & mon Drove. 

The Supporters ufed before the Union 
of England and Scotland, were the Dragon 
and Zion. 

The Arms of France' placed firſt, for 
that France is the greater Kingdom, and 
becauſe from the faxit bearing taoſe _— 
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have been always Enſigns of a Kingdom 3 
whereas the Arms of England were ori- 
ginally of Dukedomes as aforeſaid, and pros 
bably becauſe thereby the French might be 
the more eaſily induced to acinowledge the 
Engliſh Title. 

The Motto upon the Garter, Hons ſoit 
= mal y penſe 3 that is, Sbame be to 

m that evil thereof thinketh , was firſt 
given by Edward the Third, the Founder 
of that Order, who at firſt maile a ſolemn 
Javitation to the moſt Illultrious Martial 
Perſons of Europe to be of this new Or- 
der; and that none might believe his deſign 
therein was any other than juſt and honou» 
rable, he cauſed thoſe words to be wrought 
2m every Garter that he beſtowed 3 where- 
of more in the Chapter of the Knights of the 
Garter. 

The Motto Dieu © mon Droit, that is, 
Eu and my Right, was firſt given by Ri» 
chard the Firft, to intimate, that the _ 
of England holdeth his Empire not in Vaſe 
fallage of any mortal Man, but of God 
onely 3 and afterward taken up by Edward 
the Third, when he firſt claim:d the King- 
dom of France. The deviſe of a Port- 
cullis of a Caſtle, yet to be ſeen in many 
places, was the Badge or Cognizance of 
the Beauforts,, Sons of Fobn of Ghawnt Duke 
of Lancaſter, becauſe they were born at his 
Calle of Beaufort in France. 


The antient Dominions of the Kings of Domini» 
England, were firſt England, and all the ons. 


Scar round about Great Britain aud Irc* 
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land, andall the Iſles adjacent, even to the 
* bores of all the Neighbour- Nations 3 and 
our Law faith, the Sea js of the Liegeance of 
the King, as well as the Land; and as a 
mark thereof , all Ships of Forreigners 
have antiently demanded leave to Fiſh, and 
Paſs in theſe Seas; ard do at this day Lower 
their Top-ſails to a'l the Kings Ships of 
War; and therefore children born upon 
thoſe Seas ( as it ſometimes hath hapned ) 
are accounted natural born Subjz&s of 
the King of England, and nced no Natu- 
ralization, as others born out of his Do+ 
minions. 

To England, Henyy the Firſt annext Nor- 
mandy, and Henry the Second Ircland, be» 
ing ſtyled onely Lord of Feland,till 33 H.s. 
although they had all Kingly Juriſdidtion 
before, : | 
. Henry the Second alſo annext the Duke- 
doms of Gwen and Anjer, the Counties 
of Poiftou, Tourain, and Mayn; Edward 
the Firſt all Wales, and Edward the Third 
the Right, though not the poſſeſſion of all 
France. 

King Zames added Scotland, and fince 
that time there have been ſuper-added 
ſundry conſiderable Plantations in «Ame- 
rica. 

The Dominions of the King of England 
are at this day in poſſeſſion ( beſides his 
juſt Rizht and Title to the Kingdom of 
France ) all England, Sccz!and , and Ire» 
land, three Kingdoms of large extent, 
with all the Ifles about it, above 40 In 
number, ſmall and great , wicrcof ſome 

| | very 
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very conſiderable 3 and all the Seas adja» 
cent. Morcover the Iſlands of Ferſes, 
Garneſ:y, cAldermay, and Sark, which are 
Parcc! of the Dutchy of Normandy 3 be» 
lides thoſe profitable Plantations of News 
England, Virginia, Barbados, Famaics , 
Florida , Bermudos , New-Neatherlands, 
with ſeveral other Iſles and Places in thoſe 
Quarters, and ſome in the Eaft-Indies, 
and upon the Coaſt of Africa; alſo upon 
the North-parts of America, by right of 
firſt diſcovery to Eftoitland, Terra Cor- 
terials, New-found-Land, and to Guiar 
#s in the South, the King of England 
=_ a. Legal Right, rhough not Poſleſ- 
10n, 


King Wl:.am the Conquerour getting by 
right of Conqueſt all the Lands of ZEny- 
land (except lands belonging to the Church, 
to Monaſteries, and Religious Houſes) into 
his own hands in Demeſn, as Lawycrs ſpeak,, 
ſoon beſtowed among his Subjetts a great 
part thereof, reſerving ſome Retribution of 
Rents, or Services, or hoth, to him an.| his 
Heirs Kings of England; which reſervation 
is now, as it was betore the Conqueſt,, 
called. the Tenure of Lands; the reſt he 
reſerved ro himſeM in Demeſne,, called 
Corona Regus Dominica, Domains,, and. 
Sacra Patrimonia ,, Predium Domms Re- 
3s, DirceAum. Dominium., cujus. nullus 
eft Author nifi Deus : all other Lands in 
England being held now of ſome. Superi- 
our , 1lepend mcdiately or immedi-- 
ajely On the Crown, but the Lauds poſe 

E. 5, ſc(& 
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ſeſt by the Crown, being held of none, 
can cſchrat to none 3 being Sacred, can» 
not become Profanc, are or ſhould be 
permanent and inalienab'e. And yet they 
have been ( by Time, the Gift and Bounty 
of our King', and ſome Necefſitics for 
the preſervation of the Weal Publick ) 
much alienated. However there is yet 
fr, or was lately, almoſt in every Coun- 
ty of England, a Foreſt, a Park, a Caftle, 
or Royal Palace belonging to the King; 
and in divers Countics there are many 
Parks, Caftles, or Palaces, and Forefts, ſtil! 
«longing to His Majeſty, for to receive 
and divert Him, when he ſhall pleaſe in 
His Royal Progrefſes to viſit thoſe Parts : 
A Grandeur not to be parallel'd perhaps 
by any King in the World, 


The certain Revenues of the Kings of 
England were antiently greater than of any 
King in Europe, they enjoying in Domains 
and Fee-Fa.m Rents, almoſt enough to dif- 
charge all the ordinary Expences of the 
Crown, without any Tax or Impoſt upon 
the SubjeR. 

Upon the happy Reftauration of our 
preſent King, thgLords and Commons af- 
ſembled in Parli nent finding the Crown 
Revenues much Sltcnated, and the Crown 
Charges exceedinÞy encreaſed, by reaſon 
of th= late vait Augmentation ot the Reves» 
nues and ſtrength by Sea and Land of our 
two next Neighbour-Nations abroad, and 
of the many FaQtious, Mutinous, and Re- 
belhous ſpirits ar home, did paanimouſly 
CON 


of England. 
eonclude, that for the Peace and Security, 
for the Wealth and Honour of the King 
and Kingdom, it would be neceffary to 
ſettle upon His Majeſty a yearly Revenue 
of Twelve hundred thouſand pounds ;z and 
accordingly with. the Kings conſent , at 
the humble Requeſt of the Lords and 
Commons, there was eſtabliſh'd by Im- 
poſts upon Imported and Exported Goods,. 
upon Liquors drank in England, and upon 
Fire-Hearchs, ſo much as was judged 
would bring up the former impaired 
Crown Revenues to the ſaid Sum. Not- 
withſtanding which, the whole yearly Re- 
venues of the King of England are not 
above the Twelfth part of the Revenues of 
his Kingdom z whereas the King of France 
hath yearly above one hundred and fifty 
Millions of Livers, that is, above Eleven 
Millions of Pounds Sterl:zng, and above a 
Fifth part of the whole Revenues of France. 
And4 the public's Revenues of the United 
N:atherlands coming all out of the SubjeRts 
Purſes, are-near Seven Millions of Pounds 
Sterling. 

If this Revenue of our King be truly paid' 
to the King, and brought into the Kings 
Exchequer ( that grear Sea, whereinto ſo 
many Rivers and Rivolets empty them- 
felves, and from whence are exhaled by 
the Sun thoſe k:n,l vapours, wherewith it 
water-th this whole Land, and whereby all 
His Majeſties Land and Sea-forces ( by 
whoſe vigilance we fleep quietly in our 
Beds) are maintained 3 and whereby do 


ſubſiſt the ſcvcral Courts of the u__ 
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Royal Family ( by which the Honour and 
Splendor of this Nation is preſerved ) the 
ſeveral Ambaſſadors abroad, Great Offi- 
cers of the Crown, and Judges at home, 
&c,) If this Revepue be truly paid, and 
brought -into the Exchequer, it is ſure that 
in all Europe there is no one Treaſury, that 
with leſs deceit , or leſs charge of Offi- 
ccrs proportionably doth re-imburſe the 
ſame. | 

It was complained by H. 4. of France, 

we les deſpens que fasſoyent les Officiers 
de Þ Eſpargne montoyent a plus que Ia Tail» 
le ; That the Charg:s of the Fnckequer 
Officers exceeded the Income 3 and that 
there were then Thirty thouſand Officers to 
colle& and wait on th: Revenues ; whereas 
there cannot be any other juſt complaint 
in England, but onely that the necefſary 
Charges of the Crown are of late ſo grear, 
that the Kings ſctled Revenue cannot de- 
fray them and yet too many of his Sub- 
jeas grudge to have thoſe Revenues avg. 
mented , looking upon every little pay- 
ment throngh a Magnifying-Glsſs, where- 
by it appears a great grievance, and ne- 
ver making uſe of thoſe Profpetive- 
Glaſſes ( Moral and Civil Science ) wh:re- 
by they might ſee afar off th: Caiamiy 
that 15 coming on like an armed man, and 
cannot without ſuch Payments be pre- 
vented. 

T he King of England*; Revenues were 
never raiſed by any of thoſe ſordid baſe 
ways uſed in other Countreys, as by ſale 
of Honours, ſale of Magiſtracies , ſale 

of 
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of Offices of Juſtice and Law, by Mer- 
chandiſing, by a General Impoſt upon all 
manner of Vituals and Clothes, by Pu- 
ertos ſecos, or-Impoſt upon all Goods at the 
entrance into any Inland County, or Ins 
land City ; by Penſions from Confederates, 
upon pretence of Protection, Tc. 

But the Revenues of the King of Eng- 
land conſiſt either in Demeſnes, ( as afore ) 
or in Lands betonging to the Principali- 
ty of Wales, Dutchy of Cornwal, and 
Dutchy of Lancaſter, in Tenths and Firſt- 
Fruits, in Relicfs, Fines, Amercements , > 
and Confiſcationsz but more eſpecially 
of -latc in thoſe few Impoſts afore-men- 
tioned. 

, 

The mighty power of the King of Eng- | 
land befong the ConjunRion of Scotlond, Strength, 
and total ſubjetion of Ireland, which 
were uſually at enmity with him, was no+ 
roriouſly known to the World , and 
ſufficiently felt by our Neighbour-Nati- 
ons. What his Strength hath been ſince, 
was never fully tried by King Femer or 
King Charles the Firſt, their Parliaments 
and People having upon all occaſions been 
refraſtory , and thwarting thoſe Good 
Kings Deſigns : but now, that the Parlia- 
ments ot all the three Kingdoms ſeem to 
vie which ſhall more readi y comply with 
their Sovereigns Deſires and Deſigns, it 
is not caſie to comprehend what mighty 
things His Majeſty now Reigning might 
attempt and effet. But let tim be con- 


ſidered abſtraftly, as King oncly of Enge 
land, 
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land, which is lice a huge Fortrefs or 
Garriſoned Town, fenced not oncly with 
firong Works, her Port Towns with a 
wid: and deep Ditch the Sea, but guard» 
ed alſo with excellent Qut-works , the 
ſfrrongeſt and beſt built Ships of War in 
the World ; then & abundantly furniſh'4 
within with Men and Horſe, with Viduals 
and Ammaunitton, with Clothes and Mo- 
Rey, that if all the Potentates of Europe 
ſhould confpire, ( which God forbid ) they 
could hardly diſtreſs tt. Her bone-bred 
Wares ave ſufficient t0 maintain ber, and 
nothing but ber bome-bred Waxs enough to de- 
ſtray ber. 

This for the defenſive ſtrength of the 
King of England ; now for his Offenſive 
Puifſance, how formidable muſt he be to 
the World, when they ſhall underſtand 
that the King of England is well able, when 
ever he is willing, to raiſc of Engliſh-m2n 
Two hundred thouſacd, and of Engliſh 
Horſe Fifty thouſand, ( for ſo many during 
the late Rebellion were computed to be 
in Arms on both ſides) yer ( which is 
admirable) ſcarcs any miſs of them in 
any City, Town or Village 5 and when 
they ſhall confider that the valiant and 
martial Spirit of the Engliſh, their na- 
rural Agility of Boy, their patience, har- 
dineſs, and ſtedfaſtneſs is ſuch, and their 
fear of death fo little, that no Neighbour= 
Nation, upon equal Number and Terms, 
fcarce durit ever abide Batrel with th:m, 
either at Sca or at Land : when they ſhall 
evnlider, that for tranſporting of au Ar- 
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my, the King of England hath at com+ 
mand 160 excellent Ships of War, and can 
hire 2c0o ſtout Engliſh Merchant Ships, lit- 
tle inferiqur tro Ships of War 5 that he can 
foon Man the ſame with the beſt Sea-fol- 
dicrs ( it not the beſt Marriners) in the 
whole World. And that for maintaining 
ſuch a mighty Fleer, ſufficient Money for a 
competent time may be raiſed onely by a 
Land Tar, and for a long ##me by a mi0- 
derate Exciſe, and that upon ſuch Commo- 
ditics onely, as naturally occaſion Exceſs or 
Luxury, Wantennefs, Idlencfs, Pride, or 
Corruption of Manners. 

In a word, when they ſhall conſuder, that 
by the moſt commodious and advantageous 
Scituation of England, 'the King thereof 

if he be not wanting to himſelt, or his 

bjeQs wanting to him) maſt be Maſter of 
the Sea, and that as on Land, whoſoever 
is Maſter of the Ficld, is ſaid to be alfo 
Maſter of every Town when it ſhall pleaſe 
him 3 ſo he that 1s Maſter of the Sea, may 
be ſaid in ſome ſort to be Maſter of every 
Countrey, at leaſt bordering upon the Sea; 
for he 15 at liberty to begin or end a War, 
where, when, and upon what terms he 
pleaſeth, and to extend his Conqueſts eyen 
to the cAntipodes. 


Rex Anglia eſt Perſona mixta cum Sa» Perſon. 


cerdote, ſay our Lawyers He is a Prieſt 
as well as a King. 

Heis anointed with 0yl, as the Prieſts 
were at firſt, and afterward the Kings of 
Iſrael, to intunate that his Perſon 1s = 
. cre 
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ered and Spiritual : and therefore at the 
Coronation hath put upon him a Sacerdo« 
. Bal Garment, called the Dalmatica, or Cole- 
bium, and other Pricſtly Veſts z and be- 
fore the Reformation of England, when 
the Cup in the Lords Supper was denied to 
the Laity, the King as a. Spiritual Perſon 
e:c:ived in both kinds: He is capable of 
Spiritual FuriſdiE-on, of holding of Tythes 3 
all Extra-Parochial Tyth:s , ome Proxics, 
and other Spiritual Profits belong to 
the King , of which Lay-men both by 
Common and Canon Law arc pronounced 
uncapable. 

He is an External Biſhop of the Church, 
as Conflantine the Emperour faid of him- 
ſelf, "Ey@ I Tay exTo%; v7d Ow xabigtuiy CT 
'EaigzonO- dv fu: But I am conflitur 
ged Biſhop for External things of the 
Church. 


Rex idem bominum Phebique Sacerdos: 


He is, as the Roman Emperours, Chris 
ftian as well as Heathen, ſtyled themſelves, 
Pontsfex Max. He is the Supremes Paſtor 
of England, and hath not onely Right of 
Eccleſiaſtical Guvernment, but alſo of 
exerciſing ſome Eccleſiaſtical Funttion, ſo 
far as Solomon did, 1 Ayngs 8. when he 
Bleſſed the P-ople, Conſecrated the Tem- 
ple, and pronounced thar Prayer which is 
the Pattern now for Conſecration of a.l 
Church-s and Chappels 3 but all the Mini- 
{terial Offices are lefr ro the Biſhops and 
Prieſts, as the Admiuiitration ot Sacrar 
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ments, Preaching, and other Chprch Of- 
fices and Duties. 

Of this Sacred Perſon of the King, of 
the Life and Safety thereof, the Laws and 
Cuſtoms of England are ſo tender , that 
they have made it High Treaſon, one!ly to 
imagine or intend the death ot the King, 
And becauſe by imagining cr conſpiring 
the death of the Kings Counſellors or Great 
Officers of his Houſhold, the deſtruction of 
the King hath thereby ſometimes enſued, 
and is uſually aimed at ( ſaith Stat. 3 H. 7.) 
that alſo was made Felony, to be puniſh'd 
with death, although in all other Caſes 
Capital, the Rule is, Voluntas non reputabi- 
tur pro fafio; and an Engliſhman may not 
in other Caſes be puniſh'd with death, unleſs 
the AR follow the intent, 


The Law of England hath fo high eſteem 


of the Kings Perſon , that to. offend 
againſt thoſe Perſons and thoſe things that 
repreſent his Sacred Perſon, as to kill 
ſome of the Crown Officers, or to kill any 
of the Kings Zudges executing their Office, 
or to counterfeit the Kings Seals, or his 
Moneys, is made High- Treaſon 3 bccauſe 
by all theſe the Kings Perſon is repreſent- 
ed : and High-Treaſon is in the Eye of the 
Law ſo horrid, that beſides loſs of Life 
and Honour, Real and_ Perſonal Eſtate of 
the Criminal, bis Heirs alſo are to loſe the 
fame for ever, and to be ranked amongſt 
the Peaſantry and 1gnoble, till the King 
ſhall pleaſe to reſtore them. Eft enim tam 
grave crimen { ſaith Brafon ) ut vix per- 


mittatur heredibus quod wiwvant- High 
Treaſon 
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Treaſon is ſo grievous a "Crime, that the 
Law nor content with the Life, and Eſtate, 
and Honour of the Criminal, can hardly en- 
dure to ſee his Heirs ſarvive him. 

And rather than Treaſon againſt the Kings 
Perſon ſhall go unpuniſh*'d, the Innocent in 
ſome Caſes ſhall be puniſhed 3 for ifan Idiot 
or Lunatick ( who cannot be ſaid to have 
any Will, and ſo cannot offend) during 
his Idiocy or Lunacy, ſhall kill, or go 
about to kill the King, he ſhill be puniſh*d 
as a Traitor; and yet being Non compos 
ments, the Law holds that he cannot come» 
mit Felony or Petit-Trcaſon,nor other ſorts 
ot High-Treaſon. 

Morcover, for the precious regard of the 
Perſon of the King, by an antient Record 
it is declared, that no Phyfick ought to be 
adminiſtred to him, without good Wars 
rant, this Warrant to be ſigned by the Ad» 
vice of his Council 5 no other Phyſick but 
what is mentioned in the Warrant to Admi- 
niſter to himz the Phyſicians to prepare all 
things with their own hands, and not by 
the hands of any «Apothecary; and to uſe 
the aſſiitance onely of ſuch Chyrurgeons, as 
are preſcribed in the Warrant. 

And ſo precious is the Perſon and Life of 
the King, that every Subje& is obliged and 
bound by his Allegiance to defend his, Per- 
ſon in his Natural as well as Politick Ca- 
pacity, with his own Life and Limbs ; wheres 
forc the Law ſaith, that the Life and Mem- 
ber of every Subje# is at the Service of 
the Sovcreign, He is Pater Patrie & 
dulce crit pro Patre Patria mori, to ue 
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Life or Limb in defending him from Con- 
ſpiracies, Rebellions, or Invaſions; or 
aſſiſting him in the Execution of his Laws, 
ſhould ſeem a pleaſant thing to every Loyal 
hearted SubjeR. 


The Office of the King of England in gffce, 
the Laws of King Edward the Confeſſor, 
is thus deſcribed , Rex quia Vicarius ſum- 
wi Regis efl, ad boc tonftituitur ut Reg- 
num terrenum & populum Domini © ſuper 
omnia Sanflam Ecclefiam ejus veneretur, 
yegat & ab injuriofis defendat; and (ac« 
cording to the Learned Forteſcue ) is, 
Pugnare bells populi ſus & cvs reftifſime 
judicare. To fight the Battles of his Peo« 
ple, and to ſee Right and Juſtice done unto. 
them. 

Or ( according to another ) it is to Pro+ 
tet and govern his People, ſo that they 
may ( if poſſible ) lead quiet and peacea= 
ble lives in alt Godlineſs and Honeſty uns 
der him. 

Or more particular ( as is promiſed at 
the Coronation-) ro preſerve the Rights 
and Priviledges of the Church and Cler- 
gy, the Royal Prerogatives belonging to the 
Crown, the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 
Realm, to do Juſtice, ſhew merey, keep 
Peace and Unity, &c, 


The King for the better performance p,,,,, 
of this great and weighty Office, hath, 1 p,.. 
certain Furs Majeſtatis , extraordinary ggo ure. | 
Powers, Preeminences, and Priviledges, 
inherent in the Crown, called _— 
| Y 
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by Lawyers, Sacra Sacrorum, and Fle wers 
of the Crifwon, but commonly Royal Prero- 
gatives 3 whereof ſome the King hokis by 
the Law of Nations, others by Common 
Law, (excellent above all Laws in uphold- 
ing a free Monarchy , and exalting the 
ge Prerogative ) and ſome by Starute- 
aw. 

The King onely, and the King alone, by 
his Royal Pcerogative, bath Power with- 
out A of Parliament, to declare War, make 
Peace , ſend and receive Ambaſtadours , 
eake Leagu:s and Treatics with any Fo- 
rien States, give Commiſſions for levys 
ing Men and Arms by Sea and Land, or 
for Preſſing Men if necd require, diſpoſe 
of all Magazins, cAmmuniion , Caftles, 
Fortreſſes, Ports, Havens, Ships of Wat 
and Publick Moneys 3 appoint the Metall, 
Weight, Purity, and Value thereof, and by. 
his - Proclamation make any Forreign Coyn 
to be lawful Money of England. 

By his Royal Prerogative may of his 
meer Will and Pteaſuce Cumpoke, Adjourn, 
Prorogu:, Ree and Difſolve Parlia- 
ments; miy to any Bill paſſed by both 
Houſes of Parliament , refuſe ro give 
( without rendring any reafon ) His Rog- 
al Aſent., without which, a Bil is as a 
Body without a Soul. May at his pleaſure 
encreaſe the Number of the Members of 
both Houſes , by creating more Barons, 
and beſtowing Privileges upon any other 
Towns to ſ:nd Burgeſſes to Parliament. 
May call to Parliam:nt by Writ whom 
he in His Prcincely Wiſdom thinketh fit, 

and 
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and may refuſe ro ſend His Writ to ſome 
others that have ſate in former Parlia+ 
ments. Hath alone the choice and nomina- 
tion of all Commanders and other Officers 
at Land and Sea; the choice and nominati- 
on of all Magiſtrates, Cuunſelers , ard 
Officers of State 3, of all Biſh»ps, and other 
High Dignities in the Ciurch, the be- 
ſtowing of al! Honours both of Higher 
and of lower Nobility of England; the 
Power of d-termining Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments. 

By his Letters Patent may erc@t new 
Counties, Oniverſitics, Cities , Burroughs, 
Colledges, Hoſpitals, Schools, Fairs, Mars: 
kets, Courts of Fuſtice, Forefls, Chaſes, Free- 
Warrens, Oc. 

The King by his Prerogative hath power 
to Enfranchiſe an Alien, and make him 
a Demiſen, whereby he is enabled ro pur- 
chaſe Houſes and Lands, and to bear 
ſome Offices. Hath powrr to grant Let» 
ters of Mart or Repriſal, to grant Safe 
Condufts, ©&c. 

The King by His Prerogative hath had 
at all times the Right of Purvegance or 
Pre-emption of all ſorts of Vittuals near 
th: Court;and to take Horſes, Carts, Boats, 
Stits , for his Carriages, at reaſonable 
Rares; alſo by Proclamation to ſer reaſons 
able R. tes ard Prices upon Fleſh, Fiſh, 
Frevl, Oats, Hay, &c. which his Maj-ity 
now Reigning was pleaſed to releaſ:, and 
in licu thereot, to accept of ſome other 
recompence, 
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Debts due to the King are in the firſt 
place to be ſatisfied in caſe of Execwutors 
ſhip and Adminiſtratorſhip 3 and until 
the Kings Debt be ſatisfied, he may pro- 
tet the Debtor from the «Arreſt of other 
Creditors. 

May diſtrain for the whole Rent upon 
one Tenant, that holdeth not the whole 
Land 3 may require the «Anceſtors Debt of 
the Heir, though not eſpecially bound, 1s 
not obliged to demand his Rent as others 
are, May Sue in what Court he pleaſe, and 
diſtrain where he liſt. 

i No Proclamation can be made but by the 
ing. 

No Protetion for a Defendant to be 
kept off from a Suit, but by him, and 
that becauſe he is aRtually in his Service. 

He onely can give Patents, in caſe of 
loffes by Fire or orherwiſe, to receive the 
Charitable Benevolences of the People , 
without which, no man may ak it pub- 
lickly. 

No Forreſt, Chaſe, or Park to be made, 
nor Caſtle to be builr, without the Kings 
Authority. 

The ſale of his Goods in an open Mar» 
ket will not take away his property there- 
I 
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Where the King hath granted a Fair 
with Toll to be paid, yet his Goods there 
ſhall be exempted from all Toll. 
No Occupancy ſhall be good againſt 
the King, nor ſhall Entry betore him pre» 
judice him. 
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His Servants in Ocdinary are priviledged 
from ſerving in any Othces that require 
their attendance, as Sberigf, Conſtable, 
Churchwarden, 8c. 

All Receivers of Moncys for the King, 
or «Accomptants to him for ary ot his 
Revenues , their Perſons, Lands, Coods, 
Heirs , Executors, cAdminiftraturs , are 
chargeable for the ſame ar all times ; for, 
Nullum tempus occurrit Regs. 

His Dcbtor hath a kind of Prerogative 
remedy by a Quo minus in the Exchequer 
againſt all other Debtors , or againſt 
whom they have any cauſe of Perſonal 
Attion 3 ſuppoſing that he is thereby difa» 
bled to pay the King, and in this Suit the 
Kings Debtor being Plaintiff, hath ſome 
Priviledges above others. 

. In Doubtful Caſes, Semper praſumitur pro 
2ge. 

No Statute reſtraineth the King, ex- 
cept he be eſpecially named therein.” Thc 
quality of 'his Perſon alters the deſcent 
of Gavelkind, the Rules of Foynt Tenans 
cy 3 no Eftoppel can bind him, nor Fudgment 
final in a Writ of Right, 

Judgments entred againſt the Kings 
Title, are entred with a Sa/vo Fure Domins 
Regis, That if at any time the Kings 
Council at Law can make out his Title 
b-tter 3 that judgment ſhall not prejudice 
_ which is not permitted to the Sub- 
jet. 

The King by His Prerogative might have 
demanded reaſonable Aid-mony of His 
Subjeds, to Knight his cldeſt Son at the 
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age of Fifteen, and to Marry His Eldeſt 
Daughter at the age of Seven years - Which 


reaſonable Aid is Twenty Shillings for 


every Knights Fee, and as much for every 
Twenty pound a year in Soccage. More- 
over, if the King be taken Priſoner, Aid- 
money is to be paid by the SubjeRs to ſet 
him at liberty. 

The King upon reaſonable canſes, Him 
thereunto moving, may prote® any man 
againſt Suirs at Law, Oc. 

In all Caſes where the King is Party, His 
Officers with an Arreft by torce of a Pro- 
ceſs at Law, may enter and (if entrance be 
denicd ) may break open the houſe of any 
man, alihough every mans Houſe is ſaid to 
be his Caſtle, and hath a Priv:ledge to 
prote him agalaſt all other Arreſts, 

A Benefice or Spiritual Living is not ful 
291baſt the King by Infi:tution one'y, with- 
out InduFion, although it be ſo againit aſub- 
jet. 

None but the Rircg can hold plea of falſe 
Judgments in the Court of his Tenants. 

The King of England by His Preroga- 
tive is Summus Regns Cuſtor, and hath the 
cuftody of the Perſons and Eſtates of ſach, 
as tor want of underſtanding cannot govern 
themſelves, orſerve the King 3 ſo the Per- 
ſons and Eſtates of 1deots and Lunaticks are 
in the cuſtody of the King, that of Ideots to 
his own uſe, and that ot Lunaticks to the 
uſe of the next Heir. £o the Cuſtody or 
Wardſhips of all ſuch Infants, whoſe An- 
celtors held their Lands by Tcnure in Ca- 
pitc, or Knigittz.ſervice,wece ever m_ the 
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Conqueſt in the Kings of England, to the 
reat honour and benefit of the King and 
ingdom ; though ſome abuſes made ſome 

of the people out of love with their good, 
and the right ot that port of his juſt Pce- 
_agpeve. 46h 
, The King by His Prerogative is Oltimus 
Heres Regns, and is (as the Great Ocean 
is of all Rivers) the Receptacle of all 
Eſtates when no Heir appearsz for this 
cauſe all Eſtates for want of Heirs, or by 
Forfeiture, Revert or Eſcheat to the King. 
All Spiritual Benefices for want of Preſen- 
tation by the Biſhop, arc lapſed at laſt to 
the King : All Treaſure-Trove , (that ts, 
Money, Gold, Silver, Plate, or Bullion , 
found and the oxners unknown) belongs 
to the King 3 fo all Wayfs, Strages, Wrecks, 
not granted away by him, or any former 
Kings all Wafte Ground or Land recovercd 
from the Sea; all Land of Aliens dying 
before Naturalization or Denization , and 
all things. whereof the property 1s not 
known. All Gold and Silver Mines, in 
whoſe Ground ſoever they arc found; Roy- 
al Fiſh:s, as Whales, Sturgeons, Dolphins, 
©Gc. Royal Fowl, as Swans, not markt and 
ſwimming at Liberty on the River, belong 
to the King, 

In the Church , the Azngs Prerogativ: and 
Pow:r is extraordinary great. He only 
hath the Patronage of all Biſhopricks, none 
can be choſen but by his Conge d*Eſlire , 
whom he hath firſt nominated 3 none can 
be conſecrated Biſhop, or take poſlcſſion of 
the Revenues ot the Biſhcrick , without 
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the Kings ſpecial Writ or Aſſent. He is the 
Guardian or Nurſing Father of 'the Church, 
which our Kings of England did ſo reckon 
amongſt their principal cares, as in the 
Three and twentieth year of King Edward 
the Firſt, it was alleadged in a pleading and 
allowed. The King hath Power to call a 
National or Provincial Synod , and with 
the advice and conſent thereof ro make 
Canons, Orders, Ordinances , and Conſtitu- 
tions , to introduce. into the Church what 
Ceremonses he ſhall think fits reform and 
corref all Hereſtes , Schiſms , puniſh Con» 
#empts, &c. and therein, and thereby to 
declare what Do@rines in the Church, are 
fit to be publiſhed or profeſied, Whar 
Tranſlation of the Bible to be allowed ; what 
Books of the Bible are Canonical , and 
what «Apocyyphal, &c. | 

The King hath a power, not onely to 
unite , conſolidate , ſeparate, enlarge or 
contra@ the limits of any old Biſſoprick; 
or other FEccleſcaflical Benefice 3 but alſo 
by his Letters Patents, may ere& new 
Biſhypricks, as Henry the Eighth did fix 
at one time 3 and the late King Charles the 
Martyr intended to do at St. «Albans, for 
the honor of the Firff Martyr of England, 
and for contratting the too large cxrent 
of the Biſhoprick of Lincoln, may alſo 
w_ new Archbiſhopricks, Patriarchats , 
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In the Twenty eighth of El:;zabeth,when 
the Houſe of Commons would have palled 
Bills touching Biſhops granting Faculties , 
conferring Holy Orders, Eccleſeaſtical Cen» 
ſures , 
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ſures , the Oath Ex Officio, Non-Beſidency, 
Gc. The Queen much incenſed , forbad 
them to medd!le in any Eccleftaftical Af- 
fairs , for that it belonged to her Preroga- 
tive, O&c. 

The King hath power to pardon the vio- 
lation of Eccleſiaſtical Laws , or to abro« 
gate ſuch as are unfitting or uſeleſs; to diſ+ 
pence With the rigor of Ecclefiaftical Laws, 
and with any thing that is only Probibitum 
& malum per accideus, © non malum in 
ſe. As for a Baſtard to be a Prieft, for 
a Prieft to hold two Benefiecs , or to ſuceed 
his Father in a Benefice , or to be Non« 
Refident, Gc. Fora Biſhop to hold a va- 
cant Biſhoprici, or other Eccleſiaſtical Bee 
nefice in Commendam or Truſt. 

Hath power to diſpence with ſome Aﬀe 
of Parliament, Penal Statutes, by Non- 
Obſtantes , where himſelf is onely concern- 
cd, to moderate the rigor of the Laws ac- 
cording to Equity and Conſcience , toalter 
or ſuſpend any particular Law, that he 
judgeth hurtful ro the Commonwealth ; to 
grant ſpecial Priziledges and Charters to 
any Subjett, to pardon a Man, by Law 
condemned; to Interpret by his Judges, 
Statutes, and iy Caſes not defined by Law, 
to determine and paſs Sentence. 

And this is that Royal Prerogative, which 
in the Hand of a King, is a Scepter of 
Gold ; but in the Hands of Subjects, is 2 
Rod of Iron. 

This is that Fus Corone, a Law that is 
parcel of the Law of the Land ; part of the 
Common Law, and contained in it; and 
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hath the precedence of all Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms of England ; and therefore void in 
Law, is every Cuſtom Yue exaltet ſe in 
Prerogativam Regs. 

Some of theſe Prerogatives , eſpecially 
thoſe that relate to Juſtice and Peace, are 
ſo eſſential to Roya'ty , that they are for 
ever inherent in the Crown, and make the 
Crown 3 they are like the Sun-beams in the 
Sun, and as inſeperable from it 5 and 
therefore it is hc1.41 by great Lawyers, that 
a Prerogative in Poiut of Government, 
cannot be reſtrained or bound by Aﬀotf 
Parliam-nt,but is as-unalrerable as rhe Laws 
of the Medes ar.d Perſians: Wherefore 
the Lords and Commons ( ot. Parl 42. Ed. 
3. Numb. 7.) declared, that. they could 
not aſſent in Parliament to any thing, 
that tended to the diſperſion of the King 
anc] the Crown, whereunto they were 
ſworn 3 no, rhough the King ſhouid deſire 
ir. And every King of England, as he is 
Debtor Fuſticie to his People , ſo 1s he 
in Contcience, obliged to deiend and 
maintain a[l the Rights of the Crown in 
poſſeſſion , and to end:avor the recovery 
of thoſe, whereof the Crown hath been 
diſpoſſeit ; and when any King hath not 
religiouſly obſerved his duty in this point, 
it hath proved of very dreadful conſe- 
quence 5 as the firſt fatal blow to the 
Church of England, was given wacn Henry 
the Eighth , waving his own Royal Pre- 
rogative, referred the Redrefs of the 
Church to the Houfe of Commons (as the 
Lord Herbert obſerves, Hift, Hen, 8.) So 
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the greateſt blow that ever was given to 
Church and State , was, when the late Kin 

parting with his abſolute. Power of Dif. 
Jolving Parliaments , gave it (though only 
Pro illa vice) to the Two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. And indeed, it greatly concerns al} 
SubjeRts {though it ſeem a Paradox) to be 
ſar more ſo!licitous, that the King ſhould 
maintain and defend his own Prerogative 
and Preeminence, then their Rights and 
Liberties, the tcuth whereof will appear 
to any Man that ſadly conſiders the mif- 
chiefs and inconveniences thar neceſſarily 
follow the diminution of the Kjngs Preroe- 
gative , above all that can be occaſioned by 
ſome particular infringements of the Peos 
ples Liberties. As on the other ſide, it 
much concerns every King of England; to 
be very careful of the Subjects juſt Liber- 
ties , according to that Goldcn Rule of 
the beſt of Kings, Charles the Firſt, That 
the Kjngs Prerogative # to defend the Peg» 
ples Libertics , and the Peoples Liberties 
ffrengthen the Kings Prerogative. 


Whatſoever things are proper to Su- o, 
pream Magifirates, as Crowns, Scepters, Pur- Job 64 
ple Robe , Golden Globe, and Holy Onion, IF So- 
have as long appertained to the King of 
England, as to any other Prince in Europe; 
he holdeth not his Kingdom. in Vaſſalage , 
nor receiveth hits Iaveſture or Inſtalmenc 
from anuther. Acknowledgeth no Supe- 
riority to any, but God onely, Not to the 
Emperor, for, Omnem puteflatcm habet 
Rex Anglia in Regno ſua quam Imperator 
F 3 vents 
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wendicat in Imperio 5 and therefore the 
Crown of England, hath been declared 
in Parliaments long ago to be an Imperial 
Crown, and the King ro be Emperor of 
England and Ir:land , and might wear an 
Imperial Crown, although he chooſeth rather 
to wear a Triumphant Crown : ſuch as was 
antiently worn by the Emperors of Rome, 
and that , becauſe his Predeceflors have 
triumphed; not onely over Five Kings 
of Ircland, but alſo over the Velſb, Scutch, 
and French Kings. 

He acknow.edgeth onely Precedence to 
the Emperor , Fo quod cAntiquitate Imperi« 
um omnia Regna ſuperare creditur, 

As the King is *AuT-xzig2aGt in the State, 
ſo he is AgyitmiozenG in the Church. He 
acknowledgeth no Superiority to the Biſhop 
of Rome , whoſe long arrogated Authority 
in England was , one thouſand five hun- 
dred thirty five, in a full Parliament of 
all the Lords Spiritual as well as Temporal, 
declared null , and the King of England 
declared to be by Antient Right, in all 
Cauſes , over all Perſons, as well Eccle+ 
ſiaſtical as Civil, Supream Governor. 

The King is Summus totius Eccleſia An» 
glicana Ordinarius , Supream Ordinary in 
all the Dioccſſes of England, *Emiozon0r 
Toy *Emio%\noy , and for his. Superinten» 
dency over the whole Church , hath the 
Tenths and Firft Fruits of all Eccleſiaſtical 
Benefices. 

The King kath the Supream Right of 
Patronage through all England, called 
Paironage Paramount , over all the Eccle- 
| Gaſtical 


fiaſtical Benefices in England; ſ> that if 
the mean Patron as aforeſaid, preſent not 
in due time 3 nor the Ordinary, nor Me- 
tropolitan , the Right of Preſentation 
comes to the King, beyond whom ir cannor 
g0.-, The King is Lord Paramount ,Supream 
Landlord of all the Lands of England; 
and all Landed Men are mediately, or im 
mediately his Tenants, by ſome Tenure 
or other : For no Man in England , but the 
King, hath </Ilodium ©& direflum Domi- 
ninum , the ſole and Independent Property 
or Domain 18 any Land, He that hath the 
Fee, the Fus perpetuum , and Otile Domi- 
nium , is obliged to a duty to his Soveraign 
for it: ſo it is noi ſunply his own, he muſt 
ſwear Fealty to ſome Superior. 

The King is Summus totius Regni Angle 
cans Fufticiarius , Supream Fudge , or Lord 
Chief Fuftice of all England, He is the 
Fountain from whence all Juſtice 1s de- 
rived , no ſubje@ having here as in France, 
Haute moyenne © baſſe Fuftice. He alone 
hath the Soveraign Power in the Admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice, and in the Execution 
of the Law, and whatſoever power tis by 
him committed to others, the dernzer re- 
ſort is (till remaining in himſelf, ſo that 
he may fir in any Conrt, and take Cogni- 
ſance ot any Cauſe (as anciently Kings 
ſate in the Court , now called the The Kjngs 
Bench, Henry the Third in his Court of 
Excbequer , and Henry the Seventh 3 and 
King Fome? ſometimes in the Star-Chamber) 
excc2t in Felonies, Treaſons, &c. wherein 
the King being Plaintiff, and ſo Party , he 
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firs not perſonally in Judgment, but doth 
perform it by Delegates. 

From the King of England, there lies 
no Appeal in Eccleſiaſtical Aﬀairs to the 
Biſhop of Rome , as it doth in other prin- 
cipal Kingdoms of Ewrope ; nor in Civil 
Afﬀairs to the Emperor , as in ſome of the 
Spaniſh, and other Dominions of Chriften- 
dome ; nor in either to the People of Eng- 
land (as ſome of late have dreamed) who 
in therrſelves, or by their Repreſentatives 
in the Houſe of Commons in Parliament, 
were ever Subordmate, and never Superior, 
r.or ſo mach as co-ordinate to the King of 
England 

The King being the onely Soveraign,and 
Supream Hcad , 15 furniſhed with Plenary 
Power, Prerogative, and JurisdiQion to 
render Juſtice to every Member within his 
Dominions 3 whereas ſome Neighbor Kings 
do want a full power to do Juſtice in all 
Cauſes, to all their Subjets, or to puniſh 
all Crimes committed within their own 
Dominions, eſpecially in Cauſes Ecclefiaſtie 
cal. 

In a word , Rex Anglia neminem habct 
in ſuis dominis Superiorem nec Payem , 
ſed omnes ſub ills, Ile ſub nullo niſi t antuns 
ſub Dev , @ quo ſecundus, prft quem primu, 
ante omnes & ſuper omnes (in ſuis - ditions» 
bus) Dzos & Homes. 


© Dicinity, The Title of Di, or Gods, plurally is 
|| ofien in HelyWrit , by God bimſclf , at- 
tributed ro Great Princes ; both becauſe as 
Gods Vicars or Vice Dei upon Earth , they 
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repreſent the Majeſty and Powet of the God 
of Heaven and Earth, and to the end, that 
the people might have ſo much the higher 


eſteem, and more reverend' awfuineſs of 


them; for if that fails, all Order fails , 
and thence all Impicty and Calamity fol- 
lows in a Nation. 

Frequently in the Civil Law thoſe Di- 
vine Titles, Numen, Oraculum, Sacratifſi- 
mus, Vc. were given to the Emperors - 
moreover the ſubſtance of the Titles of God 
was uſed by the Antient Chriſtian Empe» 
rors , as Divinitas noftra & Eternitas 
noftra, &c. As imperieRtly and analogi- 


cally in them, though effentially and per- \ 
feRtly onely in God ; and the good Chri-- 


ftians of thoſe times , out of their exceſs of 
reſpeR, were want to ſwear by the Majeſty 
of the Emperor (as Foſeph was wont by the: 
life of Pharaoh) and Pegetius , a Learned' 
Writer of that Age , ſcems to juſtific it ,, 
Nam Iinperators (faith he) tanquam pre- 
ſents & corporals Deo fidelis eft praflands 
Devutio © pervigil impendendus famulatus 5 
Dea enim ſeroimus cum fideliter diligimus 
eum, qui Deo regnat Awutore. For a faith- 
ful d:votion to the Emperor , as to a cor- 
poral god upon Earth , ought to be per=- 
formed', 2nd a very diligent ſervice to be 
paid 3 for th:n we truly ſerve God, when 
with a Loyal affeftion we love him, whom, 
God hath placed to Raign over us. 

So the Laws of England looking upor 
the King , as a God wpon Earth, do attri-- 
bute unto him divers Excellencies that be-- 
long properly to God alone, as Juſtice = 
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the Abſtcat , Rex Anglia non potef cuts 
uam injuriam facere, So alſo Intallibility, 

x cAnglia non poteft errarc. And as God 
js perfet, ſo the Law will have no imper- 
feftion found in the King. 

No Negligence or Laches', no Folly, 
no Infamy , no Stain or Corruption of |, 
Blood , tor by taking of the Crown, 
all former, though juſt Attainders (and 
ſuch Attainder made by A of Parlia« 
ment) is ipſo faftu purged. No Nonage 
or Minority 3 for his Grant of Lands, | 
though held in his Natural , not Po- 
litick capacity, cannot be avoided by 
Nonage : Higher then this the Law attri- 
buteth akind of Immortality to the King, 
Rex Anglia non moritur 5 his Death is 1n 
Law termed the Demiſe of the King , be- 
cauſe thereby the Kingdom 1s demiſed to 
another. He is ſaid not ſubje& to Death, 
becauſe he is a Corporation in himſelf, 
that liveth for ever, all Interregna , be- 
ing in England unknown , the ſame moment 
that one King dies, the next Heir is King 
tully and abſolutely without any Corona» 
tion , Ceremony , or AQ to be donc Ex 
poſt faflo. 

Moreover, the Law ſecmeth to attribute } 
to the King a certain Omnipreſency , That | 
the King is 1a a manner every where, in all 
his Courts of Fuſtice 3 and therefore can- 
not be non-ſaited,, (as ms. ſpeak) in 
all his Palaces, and therefore all Sub- 
jets ſtand bare inthe Prefence Chamber, 
whereſoever the Chair of State is placed , 
though the King be many miles diftant 

from 
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from thence. And His Majeſties good 
Subjets uſually bow towards the ſaid 
Chasr , when they enter into the Preſence 
Chamber, or into the Howſe of Lords in Pars 
liament. 

He hath a kind of Qniverſal Influence ,, 
over all his Dominions, every Sou! within 
his Territories, may be ſaid to feel at all 
rimes his Power and his Goodneſs , Omnium 
Domos Regis Vigilia defendit , Omnium 
Otium ilius Labor , Omnium Nelicias illius 
Induftria, Omntum vacationem ilius Occupa» 
tie, &c. 

So a kind of Omnipotency ,. that the 
King can, as it w:re, raiſe Men from Death 
to Lite, by pardoning whom the Law hath: 
condemned , can create to the Higheſt 
Dignity ,, as Lord Chancellor, Lord Treas 
ſarer, &c. and annihilate the ſame at plea-- 
ſure. 

Divers other Semblances of- the Eternal 
Deity b:long to the King, He in his. 
own Dominions (as God) ſaith, Vindifa 
eſt miby; for all puniſhments do proceed: 
tromhim, in ſome of his Courts of Juſtice, 
and ir is not lawful for any Subject. ro re-- 
venge himſelf, 

So He onely. can be Judge in his own: 
Cauſe ,. though he deliver his Judgmene 
by the Mouth of his ] udges. 

And yet there are ſome things that the 
King of England cannot do. Rex Anglia 
nibil imjuſfte poteft , and the King, cannor 
diveſt himſelf, or his Succeflars , of any 
Part of his Regal Power , Prerogative ,, 
and. eAwbority, inherent and-.annext ro.the 

Crown.3: 
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Crown : Not that there is any defeQ in 
the Kings Puwcr (as there is none in Gods 
Power , though he cannot lie , nor do any 
thing that implies ContradiQtion - ) Not 
but that the King of England hath as 
abſolute a Power over all hts SubjeQts , as 
any Chriftian Prince rightfully and laws 
fully hath: or ever had : Not but that 
he ſtill hath a kind of Ommipotency, not 
to be diſputed , but adored by his Subs 
jets, Nemo quidem de faftis cjus praſumat 
diſputare ( ſaith Brafton ) multe minus 
contra faflum cjus ire , nam de Charts © 


Faftis jus -non-debent nec poſſunt _ 
aris , multo minus private perſonne, diſpu- 
tare, Not but that the King may do what 
he pleaſe , without cither oppoſition or re- 
ſiſtance , and without being queſtioned by 
his Subje&ts; for the King cannot be im- 
pleaded for any Crimez no An licth 
againſt his Perſon, becauſe the Writ goeth 
forth in his own Name, and he cannot 
Arreſt himſc1f, If the King ſhould ſeiſe 
the Lands (which God forbid) or ſhould 
take away the Goods of any particular 
Subje&t, having no Title by Lawſo ro doz 
there is no remedy. Onely this, Locug 
erit (ſaith the ſame Brafton) ſupplications 
quod faftum ſuum corrigat © emendet , 
qued quidem fi non fecerit , ſufficit & ad 
penam qurd Dominum Deum expeBtet Ule 
torem. There may be Petitions and Sup- 
plications made, that His Majeſty will be 
pleaſed to Rule according to Law , which 
if he ſhall refuſe to do ,it is ſufficient that 
hc muſt cxpeRt that the Ajng of Kings 

will 
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will be the «Avenger of oppreſſed Loyal 
Subjeds. 


His Councellours may alſo diſſwade him, 


his Officers may decline his unlawfut 
Commands , the perſecuted may flic, all 
may uſe Prayers and Tears, the onely 
Weapons of the Primitive and beſt Chri- 
ſtians, and: = thenreſiſt by force and 
Arms) meckly to ſuffer Martyrdom , the 
Crown whereof i utterly taken. away by 
all refiſtance, 

But there are alfo divers things which 
the King cannot de, Salvo Faure, Salva 
Furamento , © ſalva Conſcientia ſua 5 be» 
cauſe by an Oath at his Coronation, and 
indeed without any Oath , by the Law of 
Nature, Nations, and of Chriſtianity , he 
holds himſelf bound (as do all other. 
Chriſtian Kings) ro prote& and defend. 
kis People, to do Juſtice , and ſhew Mer= 


; Cy, to preſerve Peace and Quietneſs 
' amongſt them, to allow th:m their juſt 


Rights and Liberties, to conſent to the 
Repealing of bad Laws, and to the enatt- 
ing of good Laws, Two things eſpecially 
the King of England doth not uſually da 
without the conſent of his Subjets ,, we. 
Make new Laws , and raiſe new Taxes., 
there being ſomething of odium in both of 
them, the one ſeeming to diminiſh the 


' = SubjcRs Liberty , and the other to infringe 


his Property.z Therefore, that all occafion 
of Diſaffe&ion towards the —_ (the 
Breath of our Noſtrils, and the Light of 
our Eyes, as he is Stiled in, Holy Scrip» 
ture) might be avoided 3 it was moſt wiſe- 


ly 
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ly contrived by our Anceſtors , that for 
both theſe , ſhould Petitions and Supplica- 
tions be firſt made by the Subject: | 

Theſe , and divers other Prerogatives, 
rightfully = » and are enjoycd by the 
King of England, 

Nevertheleſs, the Kings of England., 
uſually govern this Kingdom, by the ordi- 
nary known Laws and Cuſtoms of the Land, 
(as the Great God doth the World by 
the Laws of Nature) yet in ſome caſes,, 
for the. benefit,not dammage of this Realm, 
they make uſe of their Prerogatives , as 
the King of Kings doth of his extraordinas 
ry power of working of Miracles. 

Laſtly, to the Kings of England Rua- 
zenus Kings , doth appertain one Preroga- 
tive that may be ſtiled Super-excelent , if 
not Miraculew , which was firſt enjoyed 
by that pious and good King Edward the 
Conteſſfor , that is,, to remove and to cure 
the Struma or Scrofula , that ſtubborn di- 
ſeaſe, commonly called the Kzngs Evil. 

Which manifeſt Cure , is aſcribed by 
ſome Malignant Non-Conformiſts , to the 
power of Fancy, and cxalted Imagination. 
but what can that contribute to ſmall In- 
fants, whereof great numbers are cured eve» 
ry year. The mannerof the Cure is briefly 
thus. 

Upon certain days almoſt every week, ſo 
long as the cool Seaſons laſt, His Majeſty is 
Graciouſly pleaſed to permit all the ſick of 
that diſeaſe to be brought into his Royal 
Preſence , after they have been carefully 
vicyed and allowed by His Maje tics Sur- 
\ && 015 3, 


of Engfand. 
eons3 theu there is an appointed ſhort 
orm of Divine Service , wherein are read 
(beſides ſome ſhort Prayers pertinent to the 
occaſion) two portions. of Scripture raken 
out ofthe Goſpel, and at theſe words (They 
ſhall lay thewr bands on the ſick, and they 
ſhall recover) the King gently draws both 
His Hands over the ſore of the ſick perſon 5 
and thoſe words are repeated at the touch 
of every one. 

Again , at theſe words (That Light was 
the truc Light , which _— every Man 
that cometh into the World) pertinently 
uſed , If it be conſidered that that Light 
did never ſhine more comfortably , ifnot 
more viſibly , than in the healing of ſo-ma- 
ny leprous and ficx perſons. At thofe 
words, the King putteth about the neck 
of each ſick perſon a piece of Gold , cal- 
led (from the impreſſion) an Angel , bes 
ung in valew about two Thirds of a French 

iſtol. 


In conſideration of theſe and other tran» 
ſcendent Excellencies, no King in Chri- 
ftendom, nor other | Potentate-- receives 
from his Subje&ts more Reverence, Honor, 
and Reſpe# , than the King of England. 
All his people at their firſt addreſſes kneel 
to him; he 1s at all times ſerved upon the 
Anee , all perſons (not the Prince, or 
other Heir Apparent excepted) iftand 
bare in the Preſence of the King , and 
in the Preſence Chamber (though 1n the 
Kings abſence) all Men are not only bare , 


byt alſo do,vr ought to do reverence to the. 
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Chair of State. Onely it was one indul- 
ged. by Queen Mary, for ſome eminent Ser- 
vices periormed by Henry Ratclig,” Earl of 
Suſſex, that (by Patent) he might at any 
time be covered in her Preſence » but per- 
kaps, in imitation of the like liberty, al- 
lowed by Ang Philip her Husband , and. 
other Kings of Spain at this day , to ſome 
of the Principal Nobility there called 
Grandees of Spain. 

Any thing or A& done in.the Kings Pre- 
ſence, is preſumed tobe void of all deceit 
and evil meaning 3 and therefore a. Fine 
levied in the Azngs Court , where the King. 
is. preſumed to be preſent , doth bind a Fe- 
me Covert, a Married Woman, and others 
whom ordinarily the Law doth diſable ro. 
rranſaQ. 

The Kings onely Teſtimony of any thing 
done in his Preſence, is of as high a na» 
ture and credit as any Record ; and in all 
Nrits ſent forth for the diſpatch of Fuftice, 
he uſeth no other witneſs but himſelf , viz. 
Tefle me pſ0. 


_ 


CHAP. V. 


Of Succeſſion to the Crown of England, 
and of the Kings. Minority , Incapaci- 
ty, and Abſence. 


TT King of England hath right to the 
Crown by Inheritance, and the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of England. Upon. 
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of England, 


Upon the death of the King , the next of 
Kinred, though born out of the Dominions 
of England, oc born of Parents , not Sub- 
jets of England, as by the Law, and ma- 
ny examples in the Engliſh Hiftories, it doth 
mani.eſtly appear, is, and is immediately 
King before any Proclamation , Coranat:- 
”, Publication , or conſent of Peers or 
People, 

The Crown of England deſcends from 
Father to San, and his Heirs ; for want of 
Song, to the Eldeſt Daughter , and her 
Heirs 5 for want of Daugbters, to the Bro» 
ther and his Heirs 5 and for want of Bro- 
ther to the Sifter and her Heirs. The Salte 
= Law, or rather Cuſtom of France, hath 

ere no more force then it had anciently 
among the 7ews,or now in Spain,and other 
Chriſtian Hereditary Kingdoms. Among 
Turks and Barbarians, that French Cu- 
ftom is ſtill and ever was in uſe. 

In caſe of deſcent of the Crown (con» 
trary to the Cuſtom of the deſcent of 
Eſtates among Subje@s) the Half Blood ſhall 
inherit , ſo from Kjng Edward the Sixth 
the Crown and Crown Lands deſcended ta 
Queen Mary of the half blood, and again 
to Queen Elizabeth of the halt blood ro 
the laſt Poſſeſſor. 

At the deaih of every King, die not only 
the Offices of the Court, but all Com- 
miſſions granted to the Judges durante 
bene placito , and of ail Juſtices of 
Peace. 
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Minority Daring the Minority of the King of Eng- 


Incapa- 
city. 


land, whatſozver is Enatted in Parliament, 
he may aiterwards at the Age of 24 revoke, 
and utterly null by his LertersPatent uber 
his Great Seal, and this by Stat. 28. A. 8: 
6. 19. 

If the King be likely to leave his Crown 
to an Infant , he doth uſualy by Teſtament 
appoint the perſon or -perſons that ſhall 
have the tuition of him; and ſometimes 
for want of ſuch appointment, a fit perſon 
of the Nobility or Biſhops is made choice 
of by th: Three States afſembled in the 
name of the Infant King , who by Nature 
or Alli ance hath moſt Intereſt in the preſer= 
vation of the Life and Authority of the 
Infant, and ro whom leaſt benefit can ac« 
crue by his Death or Diminution ; as the 
Uncle by the Mothers fide, if the Crown 
come by the Father , and ſo wice verſa 3 
is made ProteQtor ; ſo during the minority 
of Edward the Sixth, his Uncle by the Moe 
thers ſide, the Duke of Somerſet had the 
Tuition of him, and was called ProteRor; 
and when this Rule hath not been obſer= 
ved (as in the Minority of Edvard the 
Fifth) it hath proved of ill conſe« 
quence. 


If the King of England be Non compos 
mentis, or by reaſon of an incurable dis 
ſeaſe, weakneſs, or old Age , become uns» 
capable of Governing, then is made a Ree 
gent, Proteflor , or Guardian , to Go» 


vern, 
King 
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of England, 


Ring Edward the Third being at laſt 
aged, fick, and weak, and by grief for the 
Death of the Black Prince, fore broken in 
Body and Mind, did of his own Will Cre- 
ate his Fourth Son, Fobn Duke of Lan 
ary » Guardian, or Regent of Eng- 
and. 


IT5 


If the King be abſent npon any For- «Abſence 


reign Expedition, or otherwiſe, (which 
antiently was very uſual) the Cuſtom was 
to conſtiture a Vicegerent by Commiſſi- 
on under the Great Seal, giving him ſe- 
veral Titles and Powers, according as the 
neceſſity of affairs have required 3 ſome= 
times he hath been called Lord Warden , 
or Lord Keeper of the Kingdom, and 
therewith hath had rhe general power of 
a King,as was praQtiſed during the «Abjence 
gf. £4ward the Firſt, Second, and Thizd, 
and of Henry the Fifth , but Henry the 
Sixth to the, Title of Warden or Guardian, 
added the Stile of Proteftor of the King- 
dom, -and of the Church of. England, 
and gave him ſo great Power im his ab- 
ſence , that he was tantum non Rex , ſway- 
ing the Scepter, but not wearing the 
Crown 3 executing Laws, Summoning Par- 
liaments under his own Teſte as King, and 
giving his aſſent to Bills in Parliamenr , 
whereby they became as binding as any 
other Ads. 

Sometimes during the Kings abſence the 
Kingdom hath been commirted to the care 
of ſeveral Noblemen , and ſometimes of 


Biſhops , as leſs dangerons for attempting. 
; any 
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any uſurpation of the Crown 3 ſometimes 
to one Biſhop, as Hubert Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was Vice-Roy of England for 
many yearsz and when Edward the Third 
was in Flanders , though his Son then, bur 
nine ycars old, had the Name of Protefor) 
Fobn Stratford Archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry , was Governour both of the Azngs Son 
and of the Realmz ſo King Henry the 
Firſt during his abſence (which was ſome- 
times three or four years together) uſually 
conſtituted Roger , that famous Biſhop 
of Salirbury, ſole Governor of the Realm , 
a Man excellently qualified for Govern- 
ment. 

Laſtly , ſometimes to the Qy1:en, as 
two ſeveral times during the abſence of 
Henry the Eighth in France. 
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the Qu cen of England, 


He Qiecen fo called from the Saxon 
Kyningen,whereot the laſt ſyllable is 
pronounced by Forreigners as gheen in Enge 
liſh, it being not unuſual to cut off the 
firſt Syllables, as an «Almes-bouſe is ſogne- 
times called a Spital from Hoſpital \ End 
Sander from Alexander, 

Sh2 hath as high Prerogatives , Dignity, 
and State, during the Life of the Ang, as 
any Queen of Europe, 

From 


of England, ? 17. 


From the Saxon times the Queen Con- Preroga- 
fort of England, though ſhe be an Alien g;;, 
born, and though during the Lite of the 
King ſhe be femme covert, (as our Law 
ſpeaks) yet without any AR of Parlia- 
ment for Naturalization , or Letters Pa- 
tents for Denization , ſhe may purchaſe 
Lands in Fee Simple , mike Leaſes and 
Grants in her own Name without the 
King , hath power to give to ſuc, to con- 
trat, as a fsmme ſole may receive by gift 
from her Husband , which no other femme 
covert may do. 

She may preſent by her ſelf to a Spiritual 
Benefice 3 andin a Quare lmpedit brought 
by her , plenarty by the preſentation of 
another is no more a Bar againſt her , then 
it is againſt the King. 

She ſhall nor be amerſe( if ſhe be Non- 
ſuited inany Attion, &c. 

Had anciently a Revenue of Qucen- 
Gold, or « Aurum Regine , as the Records 
call it , which was the renth part of ſo 
mach as by the Name of 06/zta upon Par? 
dons, Gitts, anc Grants, ©c. came to the 
King. 

Of latter times hath had as large a Dow- 
er, as any Qieen in Cheittendom 3 hath her 
Royal Court apart, her Courts and Offi- 
cers, Oc. 

The Queen may not be impleaded rill 
firſt petjnoned, it ſhe be Plains the Sume 
mons in the Proceſs necd not to have the 
ſolemnity of 15 days, Tc. 

r 
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Is reputed the Second Perſon in the 

ingdom. 

The Law ſetteth ſo high a valew upon 
her, as to make it High-Treaſon to conſpire 
Her Death, or to violate Her Chaſti- 
ty. | 
- Her Officers, as Atturncy and Sollicee 
for, for the Queens ſake have reſpe@ above 
others , and place within the Bar with the 
Kings Council. 

The like Honor, the like Reverence and 


| Reſp: that is due to the Kjngzis exhibired 


to theQueen both by Subjects ani Forreign- 
ers; and alſo to the Q1cen Dowager or Wi- 
dow-Queen , who aiſo above other Subs 
jets loſeth not her Dignity , though ſhe 
ſhauld Marry a private Gentiemanz ſo 
Queen Katherine , Widow to King Hen- 
ry the Fitch being Married to Owen ap The- 
odore Eſquire, did maintain her Aion as 
Queen of England,much leſs doth a Queen 
by inheritance, or a Queen Soveraign of 
England, follow her Hu:bands condition , 
nor 1s ſubje& as other Queens; bur So- 
vereizn to her own Husband, as Queen 
Mary was to King Prilip, 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. VI. 


Of the Sons and Daughters of E N G+ 
LAND. 


He Children of the King of England 
are called the Sons and Daughters of 
England; becauſe all the Subje&s of 

England have a ſpecial intereſt in them, 

though the whole Power of Education, Mar« 

riage, and diſpoſing of them, is onely in. 
the King. 


I 
The Eldeſt Son of the King is born Duke P _y 


of Cornwall, andas to that Dutchy , and * 
all the Lands, Honours, Rents, and great 
Revenues belonging thereunto , he is upon 
his Birth-day preſumed, and by Law taken 
' tobe of full age , ſo that he may that day 
ſue for the Livery of the ſaid Dukedom , 
and ought of right to obtain the ſame ,, as 
if ke had been full 21 years of age. Af- 
terwards he is ereated Prince of Wales , 
whoſe Inveſtiture is periormed by the Impo- 
ſirionof a Cap of Eftate and Coroner on 
his Head, as a Token of Principality, and 
putting into his hand a Verge of Guld,the 
Embleme of Government, and a Ring of 
Gold on his Finger , to intimate, thar he 
muſt be z Husband to his Conntrey , and 
Father to her Children. Alſo to him 1s gt- 
ven and granted Letters Patent to hold rhe 
ſaid Principality to him and his Heirs 
Kings of England, by which words the ſe- 
paration 
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paration of this Principality is prohibited : 
His Mantle which he wears in Parliamen t 
is once more duobſed , or hath on2 Guard 
more then a Dukxes, and his Caronet of 
Groſs:s and Flower-de-luce , and his Cap of 
State indented. 


Since our preſent Kings happy Reſtaura- 
tion, it was ſo'emnly ordered , that-the Son 
and Heir apparent of the Crown of Eng- 
land, ſha!l uſe and bear his Coronet of 
Croſſes and Flowey-de-luces with one Arch, 
and in the midſt a Ball and Croſs , as hath 
the Royal Diadem. That the Duke of 
York and all the immediate Sons and Bro- 
thers of the Kings of England , ſhall uſe 
and bear their Coronets, compoſed of 
Croſſes and Flower-de-luces only , bur all 
their Sons reſpeRively having the Title of 
Dukes, ſhall bear and uſe their 'Coranets 
compoſe! of Croſſes and Flower: de-luces , 
ſuch as are uſed 1n the Compoſure of the 
| Coroners of Dukes, not being of the Royal 
Family. 

From the day of his Birth he is common- 
ly filed the Prince, a Title in England gi- F 
ven to no other Subje> The Title of | * 
Prince of Wales is Antient , and was firſt Þ * 
viven by King Edward the Firſt to his El- 


deſt Son, for the WlIfþ Nation till that h 
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time, unwilling to ſubmit to the Yoke of 

| ſtrangers, rhar King ſo ordered , rhat his 

| Queen was delivered of her ficſt Child in 
Cacrnavan Caſtle in Wales , and] then de- th 
marded of the Welſh, as ſome afficm, If < 
they would be content to ſubjef themſelves 
id 


"of Englan 


one word o iſh, and agas 

Treat Life they could take no juft ow 
Whereunts they readily conſenting , the 
King Nominated this his new born Son, 
and afterwards Created him Prince of 
Males, and beſtowed on him all the Lands, 
Honours and Revenues belonging to the 
ſaid Principality. 

The Prince hath ever fince been ſtiled 
Prince of Wales , Duke of Aquitaine and 
Goruwall , and Earl of Chefter and Flint , 
which Earldoms arc always conferred np« 
on him by Letters Patent. Since the Oni- 
on of England and Scotland, his Title hath 
been Magna Britannie Princeps , but more 
ordinarily rhe Prince of Wales. As Eldeft 
Son to the King of Scotland, he is Duke of 
Rothſay and Seneſchal of Scotland from his 
Birth. 

The King of England: Eldefſt Son (ſa 
long as Nurmandy remained in their 
hands) was alwayes ſtiled Duke of Nor- 
mandy. 

Antiently the Princes Arms of Wales, 
whiiſt they were Soveraigns, bare quarter ly 
Gules, and Or, 4 Lyons paſſant gardant coun« 
terchanged. 

The Armes of the Prince of Wales at 
this day, differ from thoſe of the King only 
by addition of a Label of three points charg- 
ed with ninc Tortcaux , and the Device 
of the Prince is a Coronet beautified with 
three . Oftrich Feathers , inſcribed with Ich 
diew , which inthe German, or old Saton 
Tongue 4s, I ſerve , alluding perhaps ro 
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that in theGoſpel, The Heir whilf# bis Fa» 
#ber liveth, differeth not from a Servant. 
This Device was born at the Battle of 
Creffy by Fobn King of Bobemnis, as ſervi 
there under the King of the French, a 
there ſlain by Edward the Black Prince, 
and fince worn by the Princes of Wales , [ 
and by the Vulgar , called the Princes * 
* Arms. ff 
JPET" The Prince by our Law is reputed as 
| Dgn''y. the ſame Perſon wich the King "nd ſe 
declared by a Statute of Henry the 
Eighth, Coruſcat enim Princeps (ſay our 
Lawycrs) Radiis Regis Pairis ſus © cen» 
ſetur una perſona cum «pſo. And the Civi- 
lians ſay , the Kings eldeſt Son may be fti- 
led a King. L 
| Privi- He hath certain Priviledges above other 
kedges, perſons. 

To imagine the Death of the Prince, to 
violate the Wife of the Prince, is made 
High- Treaſon. 

Hath therefore had Priviledge of ha- | 
ving a Purveyour , and taxing Furveyance 


: 


as the Kin 
To retain and qualific as many Chaplams ; 
as he ſhall pleaſe. F 
To the Prince at the Age of 14 was 
certain At of Money from all the Kings P! 


Tenants, and all that held of him in C#- 
pite, by Knights-Service , and Free-Socage, pl, 
ro make him a Knight. the 
Yet as the-Prin-e in narure is a diſtin& 
Perſon from the King, ſo in Law a'ſo in by 
ſome caſe; he is a SubjeR, holdeth his Prin« fo 1 
. Cipalitics and Seignories of the King, giverh of 
the 
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the ſame reſpcR to the King, as other Subs 
jets do. 


' The Revenues belonging to the Prince 
fince much of the LS and Demeſnes Revenues 
of that Dutchy have been alienated ; are 
eſpecially out of the Tinn Mines in Corn- 
wall , which with all other Profits of that 
Dutchy amount yearly to the ſumme of 
140006, 

The Revenues of the Principallty 
of Wales, ſurveyed 300 years ago was 
above 4680 4, yearly, a rich Eftate ac- 
cording to the valew of Money in thoſe 
dayes. 

Art preſent his whole Revenucs may 
amount to about 20000 /. 

Till the Prince come to be 14 years old, 
all things belonging to the Principality 
of MWaks; were wont to be diſpoſed of 
by Commiſſioners conſifting of ſome prin- 
cipal Perſons of the Clergy and Nobili» 


ty. 


The Cadets or younger Sons of Exy- 
land, are created , (nor born) Dukes or 
Earls of what Places or Titles the King 
pleaſeth. 

They have no certain Appanages as 
in France , but onely what the good 
pleaſure of the King beſtowes upon 
them- 

All the Kings Sons are Confiliaris natiy 
by Birth-right Councellors of- State , that 
ſo they may grow up in the weighty atfaing 
of the Kingdom. | | 
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The Daughters of England arc fli- 
led Princefſes, the eldeſt of which had. 
an Aid, or certain Rate of Money paid 
by every Tcnant in Copite , Knights Ser- 
T4ce, and Soccage , towards her Dows- 
ry or Marriage Portion; and to violate 
her unmarried, is High-Treaſon at this 
day. 

To all the Kings Children beleng the 
Title of Royal Highneſs; All SabjeRts 
are to be uncovered in their preſence , 
to kneel when they arc admitted to kiſs 
their hands , and at Table they are (out 
of th: Kings Preſence) ſerved on the 
Fine. | | 
- The Children, the Brothers and Siſters 
of the King, if Plaintiffs , the Summons 
m the Proceſs need not have the ſolem- 
nity of 15 days, as in caſe of other 
Snbjcs. | 

All the Kings Sons, Grandſens, Bro- 
thers, Unkles, and Nephews of the King , 
are by Stat 31 Henry Eight, to precede 
others in England ; It is true, the word 
Granſon is not there in terminis , but 
is underftood , as Sir Edward Coke holds, 
by Nephew, which in Latine being Ne» 
pos , ſignifict alſo, and chicfly a Grand- 
on. 


' The Natwal , or illegitimate Sons 
and 'Daughters of the King, after they 
are acknowledged by the King, have 


' had here as in- France, precedence of 
. all rhe Nobles under thoſe of the Blood 
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They bear what Snrname the 'King 
pleaſeth to give them, and for Armes 
the Armes ot England , with a_ Bafton, or 
2 Border Gobionne, or ſome other Mark 
of Illegitimation. Some Kings of Enge+ 
land have acknowledged many , and \ 
had more LIllegitimate Sons and Daughe 
rers. 

King Henry the Firſt ha&no fewer than 
Sixteen Illegitimate Chi{dren. 

Henry the Eighth _— others had 
one by Elizabetl Blount , Named Henry 
Fitzroy, Created by him Duke of Somer- 
ſet and Richmond, Earl of Nottingham , 
and Lord High Admiral of England, Ircland, 
and Aquitain, alhſ + 
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Of the preſent KING. of ENGLANIX 

and therein of His Name ,,  Sur- 

name , Genealogie, Birth, Baptiſme , 

Court, Education, Reſt auration, Mun» 
| riage, &c 5 
'F © King now Raigning is CHARLES, Name. 

| the Second of that Name. - His 

Name of Baptiſme Charles ,. in the German 
Tongue fignifics one of aMaſculine Strengrit 
or Vertuec. | © 24d 

The Royal, and alſo the moſt Princely 5,,y,me 
and Antictit Familics of Ewrope , at _ | 
P -.--.4 


Cenmes- 
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day have properly no Surnames , for nei- 
ther is Burbon the Surname , but the Ti- 
tle of the Royal Family of France, nor 
«Auſtria of Spain, nor Stuart of England, 
fines the coming in of King Fames,nor Thee 

edore or Tudor for his five immediate Arne 
ceſtors in England, nor Plantagenct for 
eleven Succeſſions before 3 as fome vainly 
think , for although Gefery Duke-of An- 
jow was ſurnamed Plantagenct from a 
Broom Stalk, commonly worn in his Bone 
net , yet his Son Henry the Seccn{ King of 
England , was ſurnamed Fitz-Empreſs, and 
his Son Richard , Cur de Lyon : So Owen 
Grandfther to King Henry the Seventh , 
was 4p Meridith , and he ap Theodore, pro» 
nounced Tyder , Surnam:os being then but 
licrle in uſe amongſt rhe Coambrobrieainry, 
So Walter Father ts R»bere King of Scote 
Land, from whom our preſent King is deſ' 
cended , was only by' Office' Grand Seneſ« 
chal or High Steward or Stuart of Scot- 
taxd, though of later times by a long vu 
$ar error #t hath ſo prevailed , that it is 
accounted rhe Sarname of many Familics 
dcſcended from him. ya bt 

Steward is a ContraQtion from the Saxon 

word St:deward , that is in Latine Locums 

genens, in French Lieutenant , becauſe thy 

Lord Wy was Regis locum te » 
ens, a Name not unfit for any King, 

who is Des hocum tenens, Gods Stuart, 

or Licutcnant, or Vice-Gerent upon Earth, 


Our Soverzign Lord the King now Raign- 
ing, is Son to King Charles the Martyr,and 
the 


; $ 
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of England. 
the Princeſs Henreetts Maria, Daughter of 
King Henry the Great of France ; from which 
two Royal Stocks he hath in his Veins ſome 
of all the RoyalBlood of Europe concentred. 

Is deſcended lineally and lawfully from 
the Britifh, Saxon, Daniſh, Nurman, and 
Scottiſh Kings and Princes of this Ifland. 
From the firſt Brity/þ Kings the 1 39th 

Monarch, from the Scotrſþ in acentinued 
ſucceſſion for a:moſt 2000 years the 109th, 
from the Saxon the 46th, and from the 
ficſt of the Norman Linc the 26th King. 
So that for Royal ExtraQtion and long Line 
of juſtdeſcenr, his Majeſty now Raigning 

excels all the Monarchs ot all the Chriitian,. 
if not of the whole World. 
- Is the ficlt Prince of Great Britain {0 

|Born, and hath in poſſciſion larger Domini» 

' @ns than any of his Anceſtars.. 


: He was Born the 29: of May, 1630, at Birth, 


the Royal Palace of St. Fames, over wirich 
Houſe the fame day at Nvuon was by thou» 
ſands ſeen a Star, and fſ»0n after the Sun 
ſuffered an Eclipſe , a ſad reſage as fome 
then divined , that this Princes Powe 
er ſhould for ſometime be eclipſed , as. 
it hath been;z and ſome ſubje&t ſignificd 
by a Star, ſhould have extraordinary ſplen= 
dor. 


Was Chriftened' the 27 of Func follow. Baptiſm 


Ing , by the then Biſhop of Londen Dodtor 
Laud 


Had for his Godfathers his two. Uncles 
Jewis the Thirteenth: King of France and. . 
G 4 Frederic 


Cours, 


a 
o 
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The preſent Dtate 

Frederick Prince Palatine of the Rhine, 
then called King of Bobemis, repreſented 
by the Nuke of Richmond my 
Hawitton 5 his Godmother being his 
Grand-mother , then Queen-Mother of 
France , repreſented by the Dutcheſs of 


Richmond. 


Had for Governeſs Mary Counteſs of 


Dorſet , Wife to Edward Earl of Dor» © 


fee. In May 1638, he was firſt Knighted, 
and immediately after he was made 
Knight of the Garter, and inftalled at 
Windfer. 

Abour this time by Order, not Creati» 
on , he was firſt called Prince of Wales, 
and had. all the Profits of that Principas 
lity ,, aud divers other Lands annexed , 
and Earldome of Cheſter granted unto. him; 
and . held his Court apart from the 


King. | 


Educati- At the Age-of Eight he had for Govers 


nour the Earl, afrerwards Marquis, and 
now. Duke of Newcafiel, and-after him the 
lite 'Earl of: Berkſſvre 3. and for: Tutor or 
Preceptor , Daftor Nuppa then Dean of 
Chrift-Church , after Biſhop of Szlirbury , 
and lately of Wincheſter. 

At the Age of 12 was with the King hfs 
Father at the Battle of Edgebil , and ſoon 
after at Oxford was committed to the care 
of the Marquis of Hereford, 

About 14 years old .was in the Head of 


At 


'an Army inthe Weſt of England, 
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At the Ape of 'r 5 a' Marriage was propo- 
ſed Loren and' the Eidef Da 
of the King of Portugal, the Infants For 
anns ſince deceaſed:. we 

Two years after was from Coruwsl tran 

rted- to the Ile of Scilly, . and after to 
Ferſes , and'thenee to.his Royal Mother to- 
St. Germains near Paris. 

In 1643 was at Seca with fome- Naval 
Forces, endeavouring to reſcue the King 
his Father ; then in the Iſle of Wight, our 
of the wicked hands of: his Rebellious Sub- 

Not many Months after ,. upon the: 
fad news of the horrid Murther of his Roy»: 
al Father, he was in Holand firſt. faluted 
King, and foon after Proclaimed inScot-- 
la being nor yet 19 years of Age. 

At the: Age of 20 from. Holland he lands- 
ed in Scotland, Fane.r650, and-in Fanua«- 
ry following was Crowned at Scoon. | 

The Third of: September 16521 fought the: 
Battle of Worcefler , whence after the wn-- 
fortunate loſs of his whole Army, wandring, 
in diſguiſe about England for Six Weeks, 
and moſt wenderfulty- preferved he was at: 
length rranſported from. a Creek near Sho- 
ram in Suſſex. to Feccam near Hauvre de: 
Grace in France 3 in which Kingom- with: 
his Royal Brothers and diver» Eng'iſh No-- 
biliry, Clergy, and Gentry,he was for ſome 
years received and Treated a> King of Eng-- 
land, and by. his Mediations a#d:Inteceſtt 
with the Princ> of - Conde, ard .c- Dukerof 
Lorrain, then inthe heady rwa, Great ancH 
Mighty. Arnnes ayainit- tuc French King, ,, 


- quenched. rhe then. uewly kindl&d fixes.» Oh ar 
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great and univerſal Rebellion againſt himg 
much reſembliug that of Englands a 

was a mcans of recalling the then fied and, 
baniſh:d Cardinal Mazarine : After which 
in Germany , Flanders, Spain , Ve he 
paſſed rhe reſidue of his time 1n the Studies 
and Exerciſes moſt befarting a PrincezinSot- 
liciting the Aid of Chriſtian Princes, and 
$n adviſmng and vigourouſly promoting the 
ſeveral atrempts of his Friends in England, 
untill rhe year « 660, at which tine being at 
Bruſſels within the Spaniſh Territories,and 
perceiving 2 general inclination and dif+- 
poſition of all England roreceiveh m , he 
providemly removed himſelf to Breds , 
within the Dominions of the United News 
therlands , in the Month of «April, thence 
in May te the Hague, from whence, after a 
magnificent Entertainment, and an humble 
Invitation by Engliſh Commiſſioners, ſent 
from the then Convention at Weſtminſter, he 
embarkt at Scheveling the 23 of May 1660, 
ane with a gallant Engliſh Fleet, and a gen» 
tle gate of Wind, landed the 25 at Dover, 
and on the 29th toilowing, being his Birth- 
day,and then juit ze years of Age , he et» 
xwed into London , was there received with 
the greateſt and moſt univerſal Joy, Accla- 
mations , and Magnificence that could 


Poſſibly be exprefſed on ſo ſhort a warning, 


On rhe firſt of Fune following , his Ma- 
zeſty are in Parhament , and on the 22 of 
ng wap rode in triumph from the Tower 
to Wefminftcy , on the nexr day , being St. 
Georges, was Crawncd with great Ceremo- 
BY. Cn 
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- On the 28 of May following , declared 
te his Parliament , his Intention to Marry 
the Infants of Portugel, who xecordingly,ia. 

ay 1662, being Landed at Portſmouth, was 
there Eſpouſed'to the King, by the then Bi- 
fhop of Londin ,, now Archbiſhop of Can«- 
terbury. 

His Majeſties life hath been full of won-- 
ders, but three paſſages eſpecialtly ſeem mi» 
raculous. Firſt, at his Birth a bright Star- 
ſeen over kinv-at Noot-day by many thou». 
ſands. Secondly, his Eſcape in aud after- 
the Battle of MWorerfter , when being in. the- 
very heart of England , forfaken by, all, a 
ſum of Money by publics A promiſed to» 
thoſe that ſhould diſcover him, ang 4 
" nalty of  High-Treaſon to any one t 
ſhould conceal hims when he was ſeen and' 
known to many perſons of alt ſorrs and 
conditions 3 whereof divers were very in-- 
digent , ard ſo very ſubje@ to be tempted: 
with the propoſed. reward , and divers of: 
the Female-Scx, ardiſo moſt unapt to re-- 
tain a ſecret 3 when he was neceſſitared to- 
wait many weeks, and:appear in ſo many. 
places and companies , before a fit oppor«- 
tunity of- Tranſportation. coutd be tound, 
Third!y, his Majeftics Reſtauration (quip-- 
pe impoſſibile furs Filium tot Precationum 5, 
tvt Lacrymarum ,, © tot Miraculorum peri«- 
ſe) that afrer ſo. many years diſpoſteſfie- 
on, his moſt-inveterare,. porent, ſubtil ene-- 
mics in ful and{quiet poſſcſſion, on a: ſuds- 
dtn.the deſire ot bm ſhouid lize Lightnings, 
or- a mighty. Torrent ,, run- over all: Eng» 
lad: in ſuch. amauncr,, tha he- I 


The peefent-State 
ſolemnly. mvited, magnificently. condufted, 
- triumphantly received , without Blood; 
Blows, Bargain , or any Obligation to 
Foreign Prince or Porenrate. 

This was the Lords doing , and muſt for 
ever be marvellous in our cycs. 
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CHAP, XI; 


Of the preſent Queen of England, 


ONNA CATHERIN A, In- 

' fant of Portugal, being Queen Con» 
ſort of Exgland, and the Second Perſon.in 
the Kingdom , was Daughter of Don Fun 
the Fourth of that Name, King of Portugal, 
deſcended. from our Engliſh-Fobn of Gaunt, 
* Nuke of Lancafler , and King of Caftile 3. 
and Zcon,Fourth Son of Edward the Third, 
King of England; and of Donna Lucis , 
" Daughter of Don Guzman cl bueno , a 
Spaniard ; Duke of Medina Sidonis , who. 
was liveally. deſcended from Ferdinande de 
is Cerdc,and his Conſort Blanche, to whom. 
St. Lewis King of France her Father, re» 
linquifhed his Right and Title to Spain, - 
deſcended to him by his Mother Blanch , 
Eldeſt, Daughter and Heir of «Alpbonſo,the 
Spapiſh Kiog. 

She was born the Fourteenth. of Novem 
her 1638. at Villa Vicoſs in Portugal, ſhe 
was Baptized Catherins, fignifying in 
Ereck Pure 3 Her Father beingthen. 
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of England: * 
of Brogents (though right Heir of the 
Crown of Portugal) eb potent Subs 
jet in Ewropez for a third part of Poriys 
$#l was then holdenof him 1n Vaſlalage 3 
and is onely Siſter at preſent of Don 
«Alphonſo rhe Sixth of that Name, and the 


Three and: .wemticth King of Purtugal ,. 


1643. 

Hath one Brother more called Don Pe- 
dro, born 1648, now called Prince of Pore 
Fugak; 

Had another Brother called/ Don Theo- 
dofio z3 the Eldeſt Son of that King , who 
was the moſt gallant and hopeful Prince 


of all Europe, but Died +653 , Aged bur 


x8 years, yet his Life thought worthy to be 
_- by divers grave Authors of Portur 
$4#; 

' Having been moſt carefully and-piouſly 
educated by ker Mother, and. at the age 
of 22. deſired in Marriage by King 
CHARLES the Second,and the Mar» 
Tiage not 2 boy concluded by the Nee» 
-zotiation of Don Franceſco de Mclo Conde 
.de Ponte Marquis de Sande, the Extraordie 
nary Ambaſſadour of rhe King of Portugs), 
-and Solemnifed at Lishon. She embark far 
England upon the 23 of April 1663. _ 
the Feſtival of St. George, Fatron as well 0 
Portugal as England, and was ſafely by.the 
Earl of Sandwich, condufted by a Squa- 
dron of Ships to Portſmouthzwhere the King 
-firft-met-her, and was re-married. 

On + the 23. of Auguſt 16562 Her-Ma- 


jeſty coming by Water. from. H 
Court , way with great Pomp and Mar 
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= ficence firſt received by the Lord 


and Atdermen of Londow at Ork'y, 
an4 thence Conducted by Water to Whites 
bad. | 

The portion fhe brought with her was 
Eight hundred Mi'lions of Reas ,, or twa- 
Millions of Cruſad,*s , betng about three 
hundred thouſand pounds Sterling , toge» 
ther with.that important place of Tangzer , 
upon the Coaſt of Africk, and the Hle of 
Bombaim near Gos in the: Eaft-Inds s,, with 
a Privitedge that any Subjetts of the King. 
of England, may Trade freely in the Eaf 
and We/t-Indie Plantations belonging ro the 
Portugueſſes. : 

Her Majefties Joyntnre by the Articles 
of Marriage, is Thirty thouſand pounds 
Sterling per cAnnum , and the King: our of 
his great affeQion toward her , hath as an. 
Addition, ſerled upon her 20000 I. pey 
«Annum more. 

The Queens Arms as Daughter of Por» 
tug al, is Argent 5 Scutcbeons Azure croſbe= 
wiſe, each Scutcheon charged with. 5 Plates. 
«Argent Sailter-mſe , with a Point Sable, 
The Border Gules , charged with 7 Coafbles. 
Oy. This Coat was firſt worn by the Ki 
of Portugal, in Memory. of- a Signal Bat- 
tel' obtained by the firſt King of Portugal 


Don Alpbenſe, againſt five Kings of the- | 


Moors , . before which, Battle appeared 
Chriſt Crucifred in the Air, and a Voice- 


/ heard: as once to Conflantine the Gregt , 


In boc figne winces : before the Portugat: 
&rmes were Argent a Croſs «dzwe. 
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'of England, 

Queen CATHERINE is a Per» 
ſonage of ſuch rare perfe&ions of Mind 
and Body, of ſuch eminent Picety, Mod:« 
ſy, another Verrues, that the Engliſh Na- 
tion may yet promiſe all the happineſs.they 


are capable of , .roma Succeſſion of Prin«- 


ces to govern them tg the end of the 
World. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Queen Mother. 


He Thrd Perſon in the Kingdoms 
was the Ruecn Mother, or Dowa®« 
ger , Henyictia Maria de Bowrbon , 
Daughter to the Great King Henry the 
Fourth, Siſter to the juſt King Lewis the 
13. Wife to the Glorious Martyr King 
Charks the Firſt, Mother to-our Gracious 
Sovereign King Charles the Second , and 
Aunt to the preſent Putilant King Lewss the 
the 1 4th. 
She was born the 16 of November , Mar» 


ied firſt ar Noftre Dame in Paris by Pro 


16:9, and ſhortly after m the Mom 

of Func , arriving at Dover , was at Can- 
tcrbury Eſpouſed to King Charles the Firſt, 
In the Year 1629 was Deliveredo: her 
Firſt born, a Son that Dyed ſhorrly after 3 
In 1630 of her Second , our preſent Soves 
nign whom God long preſerve; In 1632 


af her Third, Mary, the hte Princeſs of 


Grange , a Lady of Admirablc x” 


735. 
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who had the happineſs to ſee the King: 
her Brother reſtored, 6 or 7 Months before 
her death. In 1633.of her Fourth, James, 
now Duke of York. In 1635, of her Fifth, 
named Elizabeth, who being a Princeſs 
of incomperable Abilities and Vertnes, 
Died for Grief ſoon after the Murther 
of her Father: In 1636 of her Sixth , na- 
med Anna, who died young. In the year 
2640 of her Seventh Child Henry of Oat» 
land, deſign:d Duke of Glocefter , whs- 
living till abuve 20, being. moſt excel- 
lently accomp!'iſhed in all Princely Endows- 
ments, died four Months after the Reftau- 
ration of the King. In the year 1644 of 
her Eighth, the Lady Henricita , late: 
Dutcheſs of Orleans. 

In the-year 1641 , her Majeſty foye- 
ſeeing the enſuing ſtorm of Rebcllion,and 
ſeeing the groundleſs 0diam raiſcd already 
againſt her Royal Perſbn , rimely with- 
drew her ſelf with her  E!deſt: Daughter 
(rhen nem!y Married to Prince Vilhamonc- 
1ly Son to Henry Prince of Orange) into Hol- 
land, whence in 1643, after a moſt furious 
ſtorm , and barbarous fgerce purſuit of the- 
Engliſh Rebels at Seagſhe landed at Burling-- 
ton Bay , with Men, Money, and Ammu» 
nition , and*ſoon after wiika conſiderable 
Army met the King at Edge-Hil, and: 
thence was conduRted to Oxford. 

In April 1644 , marching with compe- 
tent Forces from Oxford rewards Exeter, . 
at «Abington took ter laſt farwell of the. 
King, whom ſhe never ſaw again. 


- of England. 

In Fuly following embarkt at Penden- 
"is Cafil:, the ſailed inta France , where 
entertained at the charges of her Nephew 
the prefent King of France , ſhe paſſed a 
ſolitary retired Life until the Month of 
Ofober 1660, when upon-the Reſtauration 
of her Son to the Crown of England, 
ſhe came to Tendon, and having ſetled 
her Revenues here , ſhe went again 
with her youngeſt Daughter the Lady 
Henrietta imto ; Io ro ſce her Eſpouſed 
to the then . Duke of «Anjov , now 
of Orleans 35 and in the Month of Fulp 
£662. being returned into England, ſhe 
ſerled her Court at Somerſet- Houſe , where 
the continued till Moy 1665 , then crofſed 
the Stas again, and hath ever ſince conti- 
nued in France her Native Countrey till 
her death, i 

$he needeth ,no other Charaftec , then 
what is found in the Seventh Chapter of 
that inimitable. Book, compiled by him thag 
knew her beſt. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 
Of the preſent Princes and Princeſſes 
of the Blood, 


He firſt Prince of the Blood (in France 

called Monſicur ſans quew ) is" the 
Moſt Illaſtrious Prince Fames Duke of 
York , Second Son to King Charles the 
Martyr, and onely Brother to. the preſent 
King our Soveraign. 

He was Born @&0b. 14. 1633. and; forth-- 
with Proclaimed at the Court Gates, 
Duke of. York, the 24th of the ſame 
Month was Bapriſed , and afterward comy 
mitted to the Government ' of the | then. 
Counteſs of Dorſet. A _—_ 
* The 27th of /Fuly 1647, at Oxford was. 
Created by Livters Patent Duke of ' York 
though ealled ſo by ſpecial Command 
from his Birth) withouc thoſe Solemai» 
ties(the iniquity of the times not admitting 


thereof) that were uſed ro the King | 


his Father 16:5, whea being Second Son to. 
King Fames, and ſo Duke of Albany in 
Scotland, was Created Duke of York with 
the-preceding Solemn Creation of divers 
young Noblemen to be Knights of the 
Bath, and the Robes of State put upon. 
him, the Cap of State on his Head,and. 
the Golden Rod into his hand, the Prime: 
Nobi:iry and the Hceralds afliſting at that 
Ccremony- 
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"of England, 

After the Surrender of Oxford, his Roy- 
al Highneſs was in 1646, conveyed to Low- 
don by the then prevailing difloyal part of 
the two Houſes of Parliament, and com- 
mitted with his Brother Gloc:fter and Siſter 
Elizabeth, to the carc of the Eartof Nore 
#umberland. 

In 1648 aged about 15 , was by Colonel 
Bampficld conveyed in a diſgniſe or ha« 
bit of a Girl beyond Sea, firſt to h is Siſter 
the Princeſs Royal of Orange in Holland, 
and afterward to the Queen his Mother, 
then at Paris, where he was carefully edu- 
cated in the Religion of the Church of 
England, and in alt Exerciſes meet for 
ſuch a Prince. 

About the Age of 20 mm France went 
into the Coawpagne , and ferved with mugy 
Gallantry undet that great Commander 


the, then Proteſtant | Mareſbol de Turenne 


for tlic Frencty King againſt the Spanith , 


Fortes in Flanders. 

Notwirtftandiog which , upon a Treaty 
between the French King and Cromwel in 
1655, being obliged with alt his retinue ra 
Fave the French Dominions, and invi- 
red itto Flanders by Don Juan of Auftrre, 
he 'there ſerved under him againſt the 
French King , thea Leagued with the Eng-+ 
liſh Rebels againſt Spain , where his May- 
nanimity and Dexterity i Martial LAfrirs, 
(though unfaucecsful) were very eminent. 

In the Year 1660 came over with the 
King into England, and being Lord High 
Admiral, in the Year 1665 , inthe War 


" agdinſt the Vniccd States of tbe Neather« 


gands, 
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lands, commanded. in perſon the whole 
Royal Navy on the Seas between England 
and Holland, where with incomparable 
Valour ,, andex:raordinary hazard of his 
own Royal Pcrſen, after a. moſt ſharp di- 
ſpute , he obtained a Signal Viflory over {$ 
the whole Dutci Fleet, commmanded by | 
Admiral Opdam , who periſht with his 
own and many more Dutch Ships in that 
Fight. 
In the Year 1672. in a ſecond War 
againſt rhe United Neatherlandr, he again / 
commanded the who!c Engliſh. Fleet ,. and 
put the Dutch to fiizht, afrer a long and | 
To Fight , with exceeding great peril of 
TY 
He Married Anne the Eldeft Daugbte? 
of Edward Earl of Glarendon , late Lord 
High Chancellour of England , by whom 
he. hath had a numerous Hiuc , whereof " 
hving,Firſtthe Lady Mary, born 30 «fri 
1662, whoſe Godfather was Prinec 
pert , and. Godmothers the Ducheſſes of 
Buckingham and. Or wond. Sccondly , the 
Lady «Anne , born @.-Febr. 1664. whoſe 
Godfather was Gilbert Lord Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury , her Godinothers were the 
young Lady Mary her Siſter,and the Dutche 
eſs of Monmuuth. She. was latcly for her 
health tranſparted into. France. Thirdly, 
the Lady Catherine 3 born the 19 of Fe- 
bruary 1670, whoſe Godmothers were 
the Queen and. the Marchioneſs of Wors 
cefter, and the Godfather the Prince of 
Qrange then in England, 
- nos 3: A _ The 
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* of England, | - 
"The Titles of his Royal Highnefs, are 
Duke of Vort and Albany, Earl of Ob 
fer , Lord High Admiral of England, Trey 
land , and all Forreign Plantations, Cons» 
ſtable of Dover Caftle , Lord Warden of 
the _ Ports, Govecnour of Poriſ- 
mouth, © c. 
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Of the Prince of Oxange. 


Ext to the Duke of York and his Ifſuc, 

is William of Naſau Prince of Orange, 

only Ifſue of the lately deceaſed Princeſs 

Royal Mayy, Eldeſt Daughter to King 

Charles the Firſt , and wedded 1641, to 

William of Naſſau , the onely Son to 

Henry Prince of Orange , then Commander 

in Chief of all the Forces of the States Ge- 
neral both by Land and Seca. 

His Highneſs the preſent Prince was 
born 9g days after his Fathers Death, on 
the 14 of Novembzz. 1659, had for God- 
fathers, the. LordT# States General of Hul- 
lend and Zealand, and the Citics of Delft, 
Leyden, and Amfterdam. 

His Governeſs was the Engliſh Lady 
Stanbop , then Wife to the Heer van 
Hemlice. 

t cight years of age was ſcnt to the 
wekverns) of Leyden. __ | 

His yearly Revenue is about 60000 1, 
Sterling , beſides Military advantages en- 
Joyed by his Father and Anceftors , which 
amounted 


. tat 


amounted yearly to about 3000.4, Sterling 
more. 
' Re isa Prince in whom the high and 


Princcly qualities of his Anceſtors alrca- 
dy appcar. 
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Of the. Princeſs Henrietta, 


He nexr Hejr (afrcr. the fore-named) 

ro the Engliſh Crown, was the Princeſs 
Henri:tts youngeſt Siltexr to the prefent 
King ot England. 

She was born the 16th day of . Fane 
1644 at.Execter, during the heat of the late 
Retellion, after the Surrender of , Exeter , 
conveyel4 to Oxford, and thence 1646, to 
London , whence with her Governeſs the 
Lady Dalkeith, ſhe eſczped into France , 
was there Educated as became her High 
Birth and Quality , but being lefr wholly 
to the care and maintainance of the Queen 
her Mother at Paris , embraced the Remiſh 
Religion. 

Ar the Age of 16 years came with the 
Queen Mothex into England, and fix 


Months after returning into France , was 


Marricd to the only Brother of the French 
King, the Liluſtrious Princes Phytip , then 
Duke of Anjou , till the Death of his1lIn- 
kle, and now Duke of Orleans, whoſe Rev» 
venue is 1100000 Livers Tournoig , befides 


his cAppanage , not yetyſetled. 
Her 
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Her Portion was 400001. Sterling, her 
re was to be the ſame with the pre» 
ſent Ducheſs Dowager of Orleans. 

Thats Princefs letr Iſſuerwo Daughters, 
ſhe was uſnaly ſtiled Madame only , as be» 
ing the firſt Lady in France, ſhe died ſud» 
denly in Zune 1670. 

The Elder called Msdamoiſellc only , or 
fans uevs nar? «Z00v becauſe ſhe is the 
firft Gentlewoman ot France. 

The younger Siſter is called Madamoi- 
ſelle de Valois 3, it the had had a Son, the 
French King was to allow him $0000 
Crowns yearly, and the Appanage after 
the death of the preſent Duke , reverts to 
the Crown. 


Of the Prince Eleffor Palatine. 


Here being left alive no more of the 
Off-ſpring of King Chart the Firlt , 

the next Heirs .of the Crown of England, are 
the Iifuc and Deſcendents of Elizabeth , 
late Queen of Bobem12 , oneiy Siſter ro the 
faid King , who was Married to Frederick , 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine , afterwards 
Stiled King of Bobemis, whoſe Eldecft Son 
hiving, is Charles Lodowick , Prince EleQor 
Palatine of the Rhine, commonly called 
the Polſpreve , from the High Dutch 
Pſaltegraff , Palatis Comes , was Born the 
Two and Tweaticth of December, 1617- 
at 
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& Heidelberg ; and afterwards at_ the 
Age. of Three or Four years , conveyed 
thence into the Countries of MNeflenbergh 
and Brandenburgh, then into Holland,and 
at the Hague , and the Univerfity of Ley» 
den , was Educated in a Princcly manner. 
At the Age of Sixtcen was made Knight of 


the Garrer, and at the Age of Eighteen | 


years.came into England, about two years 
after , fought a Battle at Olots in Weſb- 
phahs, Inthe year 1639. paſſing incognets 


thorow France, to take poiſ:ſſion of Bri- | 


ſach upon the Rhine,, which che Duke of 
Saxon Weymar intended to d-liver up unto 
him, together with the Command ot his 
Army , he was by that quick-ſighied Cars 
dinal R:cbliew diſcovered at Mowlins , and 
thence ſent back Priſoner to the Bois de 
Vincennes , whence aſter Twenty three 
weeks Impriſonment , he was by the mee 
diation of the King of England ſet at li- 
berty. : 

In the year 1643, he came again into 
England, and with the Kings ſecret con» 
ſent (becal#rhe King could not contiane 
umo him the wonted Penſion , whilſtthe 
Rebels pofſeft the greateſt part of his Majc» 
ſties Revenues) made his Addrefles to, 
and abode with the _ part of the 
Lords and Commons at Wiftminfter , -un- 
rilthe Murder of -the ſaid King and the 
Reſtauration of the Lower Palatinat , ac» 
cording to the famous Treaty at Munſter 
1648, for which he was conſtrained ro quit 
all his right to-the =— Palatinat , and 
accept ot an Eight EkRorfhip , at a jun- 

Qure 
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of England, 


ure of time when the King of England , 
(had he not been engaged at home by an 1m» 
pious Rebellion)had been the moſt confide- 
rable of all other at that Treaty , and this 
Prince his N:zphew wonid have had the 
greateſt advantages there. 

In 165 >, he Eſponſed the Lady Charlotte, 
at Cafſe!, Daughter ro Wiliaw the Fi ch, 
Lanagrave of Heſſe, and of Elizabeth Emi- 
lia of Hanaw , by whom he hath one Son 
named Charles, born 31 oft March 165 1,to 
whom is larely Married the Siſter ot Chri- 
ffiern, the preſent King of Danemark, and 
Fifth ot that Name z and one Daughter Na- 
med Lowiſe, born in May 1651. now Mar» 
ried ro the Duke of Orteans, only Bro- 
ther to the French King. 


Of Prince Rupert. 


* 
Ext to the Iſſue of the Prince EleHoy 
Palatine, is Prince Rupert , born at 
Prague 17 December 1619, not long befure 
that very untortunare Battle there tought , 
whereby not only all Bobemia was loſt , bur 
the Palatine Family was for almoſt 30 years 
diſpoſeſt of all their Poſſe(ſions in Germany. 
Art 13 years of age, he marcht with rhe 
then Prince of Orange, to the Siege of 
Rhinbergh. 
And at the age of 18 he commanded a 
Regiment of Horſe in the German Wars , . 
H and 
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and in the Batte! of Lemgou 1638 ,- being 
taken by ' the Imperialiſts under the Com- 
wand ot Count Hgtzfield , he continucd a 
Priſoner above three years 


In 1642, came into England, in A+ 
pri) this Prince at a Chapter held at Tork , 
was Ele&ed Knight of the Garter, and ſoon 
after made General of the Horſe to the 
King,fights and defeats Colonel Sands near 
Worceſter, routed the Rebels Horſe at Edge 
Hill, took Cirenceſter , raiſed the Sicge of 
Newark , recovercd Lickficld and Briſtol , 
raiſed the long Sicge before Latham Houſe, 
fought the great Batrle at Marſton Moor, 
was c-eated Earl of Holderneſs, and Duke of 
Cumberland, after the extinQtion of the 
Male Line of the Clifords 1643, Finally 
the Kings Forces at Land being totally de» 
feated, he tranſpurted himſelt into France, 
and was afterward made Admiral of ſuch 
Ships of War as ſubmitted to King Charles 
the Second, tro whom after divers diſaſtcrs 
at Seca , anQvondertul preſervations, he 
returned to Paris 1652, where, and in 
Germany®, ſometimes at the Emperors 
Court , and ſometimes at Heydelberghb, he 
paſſed his time in Princely Studies and 
Exerciſes, till the Reſtauration of His Ma- 
jeſty now Raigning, atter which, returning 
into England, was made a Privy Counce;s 
lor in 1662, and in 1666, being joyned Ad- 
miral with the Duke of Albemarle, firit a » 
tackt the whole Dutch Fleet with his Squ..- 
dron, inſuch a bold reſolute way, that he 
put the Enemy foon to flight.” 


He 
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He enjoys a Penſion from his Majeſty of 


4000 I, per Annum, and the Government 
of the Caſtle of Windſor. 


After Prince Rupeyt , the nex* Heirs to 
the Crown of England are 3 French La- 


dies, Daughters of Prince Edward latelys 


deceaſed , who was a younger Son of the 
Queen of Bobemia , whoſe Widow the 
Princeſs Dowager , Mother to the ſaid 
three Ladies , as Siſter to the late Queen 
of Poland, Daughter and Coheir to. the 
laſt Duke of Nevers in France , among(t 
which three Daughters there is a Revenue of 
abour 12000 }. Sterling a year. 

The Eldeſt of theſe is Marricd to the 
Duke 4 Enguien Eldeſt Son tothe Price of 
Conde. The Second is Married to \Foby/ 
Frederick Duke of Brunſwick and Lunens 
burgh at Hanvver. 


Aﬀeer theſe is the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
Eldeſt Siſter living to the Priace EleRor 
Palatine , born 26 Decemb 61 8. unmar- 
ried and living in Germany, is Abbeſs of 


" Hervorden , but of the Proteſtant Keli- 


£10N. 


The next 1s another Siſter , ca!led the 
Princ:\s Lowſa , bred up at the Hague , 
with the Queen her Mother in the Rel1ygion 


of the Church of England, at lengrh mn 


bracing the Romrſh Religion , is now Lady 
Abbeſs of Maubu:ſſo1 at Pontboiſe, not tar 
from Parley 

H 2 Laſt 
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Laſt of all is the Princeſs S»phia,young- 
eſt Daughter to the Qneen oft Bohemna,, 
born at the Hague 13 Ofob. 1630. and in 
1658 Wedded to Erneft Angufte Duke of 
Brunſwick and Lunenburg , Biſhop of Of- 
naburgh, by whom ſhe hath three Sons 
and a Daughrer. 

Of theſe rhice Princeſſes-ir-is ſaid, that 
the firſt is the moſt 1 corned , the ſecond 
the greateſt Artiſt, and the lait one ot the 
beſt addreſs and the moſt accompliſht La- 
dies in Europe. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of the Great Officers of the Crown. 


TExt to the King and Princes of the 
Blood arc reckoned the Great Offi 
cers of the Crown , whereof there are Nine, 
viz. thr Lord High Steward of England , 
the Lord High Chancellour , the Lord High 
Treaſurer , Lord Preſident of the KAyngs 
Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, the Lord High Con- 
ſtable , the Earl Marſhal, and the Lord 
High Admiral. 


The firſt Great Officer of the Crown, ac« 


Stewa@® cording ro the :ccount of our Anceſtors , 
was the Lord High Steward of England , 
or Viceroy , for ſo the word Stexvard im- 
ports in the Saxon Tongue ,* from Sirde 


and 


of England. 


and ward; Locum tencny, in French Licu- 
tenant , and was the ſime Officer with 
the Reichs Drozet, that is, Regns wice 
Rex in Sweden , and the Stadtholder in 
Denmark ,. who- is alſo called Vice-R1y or 
Lieutenant du Roy, Our Common Law- 
yers ſtile him Magnus Anghe Seneſcballus, 
of Sen in Saxon Fuſftice , and Scbals. a 
Governor or Officer. 

He was antiently © the Higheſt Officer 
under the King, and h1s power fo. exor- 
bitant ,. that it was thongyht fit not longer 
to trult it in the hands of .any Subjet 3 
for his Office was Supervidere & regulare. 
ſub Rege & immediate poſt Regem (as an 
Ancient Record ſpeaks) Totum Kegnum 
Anglia © omnes miniftroes Legum infra 
. dem regnum temporibus pacis & guerras- 
rum. 

The laſt that had a State of Inheritance 
in this High Office, was Henry of Bu 
Iengbrook (Son and Heir to the Great 
Duke of Lancaſter Fobn of Gaunt, after» 
wards King of England) fince which time, 
they have been made only prohac zice, to 
officiate either at a Coronation, by ver» 
tue of which Office he firterh judiclally., 
. and keepeth his Court in the Kings Pa- 
lace at Weftmrinfler , and there receiverh 
the Bills and Petitions of all ſuch Nos 
blemen and others, who by reaſon of the] 
Tenure , or otherwiſe , claim tro do Se 
vices at the New Kings Coronation, 
and to receive the Fees and Allowances 
due and accuſtomed ; as lately. at the C9» 
renatien-.of King Charles the Second , the 
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Duke of Ormond was made for that occa- 
ſion Lord High Steward of England , 
and (marching immediately before the 
King, above all other Officers of the 
Crown) bore in his hands St. Edwards 
Crown: Or elſe for the Arraignment of 
ſome Pecr of th: Realm , their Wives or 
Widows, fur Treaſon or Felony, or ſome 
o:her great Crime , to judge and give ſen- 
rence , as the antient High Stewards were 
wont to do 3 which ended, his Commiſſi- 
on Expireth ; ſo ar the late Arraignment of 
the Lord Morley for Homicide, the Earl 
of Clarendon, then Lord High Chancel- 
lor of England, was made Lord High Stew 
ard pro Uz vice : During ſuch Trial he fit- 
eth under a Cloth of Eſtate, and they 
that ſpeak to himſay , May #t pleaſe your 
Grace my Lord High Steward of England. 
His Commiſſion is to proceed Secunduns 
Legem © conſuctudinem Anglia. He is 
ſole Judge, yet doth call all the Twelve 
Judges of ih: Land to afſiſt him; Is not 
ſvorn , nor the Lords who are the Tricrs 
of the Peer arraigned. 

During his Stewardſhip he bears a Mhite 
Staff in his Hand , and the Trial being 
over , openly breaks it , and ſo is Office 
rakes an end, 


Lord i Next, The Lord High Chancellor, Sum- 
yy Canrellarins, ſo called, becauſe all 
Jour. Patents, Commiſſims , Warrants, coming 
from the King , and peruſed by him, are 

igned, if well 3 or cancell:d if amiſs; or 

elle becauſe anticntly he ſate intra cancel- 

los 


3 


+ of England. ' 51 
los, thag is, ſuch a partition as uſuzlly now 


ſeparates the Church from the Chan- 
cel, 


He is after the King and Princes of the Dignity, 
Blood in Civil Aﬀairs (there being now 
no Lord High Steward) the higheſt Perſon 
in the Kingdom, as the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury is in Eccleſiaſtical Aﬀairs. 


His Office is to k:ep th? Rings Great ofcs, 
Seal , to judge, not according to the Come 
mon Law, as othzr Civil Courts do, but 
to moderate the rigor of the Law, and ro 
jadge according to Equity, Conſcience, or 
Reon. To beſtow all Eccleſiaſtical Be+ 
nefices in the Kings giit under 20 Þ. yearly 
In the Kings Books, and for this and other 
cauſes, he was ever till of late years a Cler- 


gy-man. 


His Oath is to do right to all manner of g,,, 
People poor and rici , aiter the Laws and j 
Cuſtoms of the Realm , and truly Coun» 
ſel the King,to keep ſecret the Kings Coun» 
fel, nor ſafer ſp far as he may , that the 
Rights of the Crown be diminiſht, Te, 

From the time of Henry 2. the Chancel- 
lors of England have been ordinarily 
made of Biſhops,or other Clergy-men-lear- 
ned in the Civil Laws, trill Henry 8. made 
Chancellour firſt Sir Thomas More , and 
after him Thomas Audely. After whom 
alſo was made Lord Chancellor Sir Ri- 
chard Rich Knight, Lord Rich (a Com- 
mon Lawyer) who had been firſt the ſaid 
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Kings Sollicitor, and afterwards Chancel- 
lour of his Court of Augmentation, from 
whom is deſcende4 the preſent Earl of 
Warwick , and the Earl of Hulland, fince 
which time there have been ſome Biſhops, 
but moſt Common Lawyers. 
This High Office 1s in France durante 
vita, buthere , is durgnic bene placito Rev 


L9. 


The Salary from the King is $48 I. per 
cAnnum , and when the Star-Chamber was 
up , 200 4. per 4Annum more tor his At» 
teadance there- 


The Lord. Chancellour and the Lord 
K:eper are the ſame in Authority and Pows 
cr and Precedence, yet they diffcr in Pa» 
xent, in Height and Favor of the King,they 
are Created per. Traditionem, magni - Sigills 
ſubs per Dominum Regem , and by taking an 
Oath , onely the Lord Chanccllowr hath 
beſides a Patent. 


This Great Seal, is at preſent in the 
pam y; fey a- Lord Keeper , who. is He- 
neage Lord Einch, Baron oft Davenirz,, 
advanced; by His Majeſty ro that High Of- 
fice , in the place ot the Earl of Shaftſbu- 
13, late Lord High Chancellaur of England 
tor his eminent Abilities and good Sers 
vices performed in the diſcharge of the plas 
' ccs ot both Sollicitor andAtturney General. . 


The Third Great Officer of the Crown, 


| Treaſu- 1s the Lord High Treaſurcr of England, who 


LC. 


w 


of England. 


receives this High Office by delivery of a 


Whito Staffe to-him by the. King , and holds 


it durante bene placito Regis. 

Antiently he received this Dignity by 
the Delivery of the- Golden Keys ot the 
Treaſury. 
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His Oath is little different from that of 02th 


the Lord Chanccllour. 


He is Prafeflius e Frarii, a Lord by Office. 


his Office , under whoſe Charge and Go» 
vernment, is all the Kings Revenue kept in 
the Exchequer. He hath a'ſo the check of all 
the Officers any way employed in colleQing 
Impofts , Cuſtoms ,,. Tributes , or other Re- 
venues belonging to the Crown. He hath 
the Gifr of All Cuſtomers , Cuntrolers, and 
Searchers in all the Ports oft England. 

He hath the nomination of rhe Eſchea» 
tors in every County , and in ſome Caſes 
by Starute is ro appoint a Meaſurer for the 
length and breadth of Clothes. 

He , with others joyned.in Commiſſion 
with kim, or without , . letteth Leaſes of 
all the Lands belonging to the Crown He 
giveth Warrants to certain-perſons of Qua» 
lity to have their Wine Cuſtom free. 

The Antient Annual Salary of the Lord 
Hizh Treaſurer of England, was in all 383 1. 
75, 8 d. bur the late Salary was etyhr 
thouſand pourds per Anzum,. 

T his Office hat. bc en executed by a Com» 
mitſion granted to three eminent Perfons 
w2z. The Lord Aſhley, now Earl of Shaftſ- 
bwy , Sic Thomas Cl:ford, late Lord Clif- 


ford, 


Lord 
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ford, and Sir Foby Duncomb, until the laſt 
day of MichaeImas Term,whenby His Maje- 
ſties eſpecial favor , the ſaid Lord Chford, 
was Created Lord Treaſurer of England 

The preſent Lord High Treaſurer 
of Fngland , is Thomas Viſcount La- 
timer , Created upon the Refſignatiou 
of the late Lord” CliFord ſince Deceaſed. 


The Fourth Great Officer named in the 
Statute 31 H. 8. is the Lord Preſident of the 
Kings Privy Counci), an Ohicer as antient 
as King Fobn's time , was uſually called 
Confeliarius Capitalis, His Office is to at- 
rend upon the King , to propoſe buſineſs at 
Council Table, and then to report to the 
King the ſeveral Tranſations there, It 
hath been always granted by Letters Pa- 
rents under the Kings Great Seal Durante 
bene placito, 

T his Office of later times is grown obſy- 
lete , the laſt that had this honour, was the 
firſt Earl of Mancbeffer, Now the Lord 
Chanccllour uſually ſupplies his place. 


The Fifth, the Lord Privy Seal , who is 
a Lord by his Office, under whoſe hands 
paſs all Charters and Grants of the King , 
and Pardons Signed by the King , before, 
they come to the Great Seal of England; 
a'ſo divers other Matters of leſs concern- 
ment, as for Payments of Money, &c. 
which do not paſs the Great Seal. 

He 1s by his Place of the Aings Privy 
Council , and Chief Judye of the Court of 
Requeſts , when it ſha!l be re-continued 

and 


of England, I55 
and beſides his Oath of Privy Councelor , 
takes a particular Oath as Zord Privy 
Seal. 
His Salary is 19-0 1. per annum. 
His place acording to Statute is next to 
the Lord Preſident of the Kings Council, 


It is an Office of great truſt and kill, Dignity 
that he put not this Seal to any Grant withe 
out good Warrant under the Ajnge Privy 
Signet; nor with Warrant, it it be againſt 
Law or Cuſt1m, until that the King be firlt 
acquainted. 


This great Office is mentioned in the 
Statute of 2. Rich, 2. and then Ranked 
amongſt the Chief Perſons of the Realm. 

And_ is at preſent enjoyed. by Aribur 
Earl of Angleſey. 


The Sixth Great Officer of the Crown, Chams.. 
is the Lord Great Chamberlain ct England, þe,11in, 
an Officer of Great Antiquity , to whom 
belongs Livery and Lodging in the Azngs 
Court, and certain Fees que from each 
«Archbiſhop and Biſhyp when they do their 
Homage or Fealty ro the'King , and from 
all Peers of the Realm at their Creation,or 
doing the Homage or Fealty 3 and at the 
Coronation of any King to have Forty E'ls 
of - Crimſon Velvet for his own Robes; and' 
on the Coronation day before the King riſeth 
to bring his Shirt, Coyſe, Wearing Cloaths ; 
and after the King 1s by him apparelled and 
gone forth , to have his Bed and all Fur- 
niturc of kis Bed-Chambzr for his Fees, all 

the 
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the Kings Night Apparel , and. to carry 
at the Coronation the- Cosfe , Gloves , and 
Linnen, to be uſed by the King upon that 
occaſionz a!ſo the Sword and Scabard, 
2n 1 the Gold to be offered by the King, and 
the Robe Royal and Crown , and to undreſs 
and attire the King with his Robes Royal, 
and to ſerve the _— that day before and 
after Dinner with Water to waſh his Hands, 
and to have the Baſon and Towels for his 
Fees, Oc. 

This Honour was long enjoyed by the 
Earls of Oxford, from the time of Henry the 
Firſt , by an Eftate Tayl or Inheritance ; but 
in the two laſt Coronations by the Earls of 
Eindſes, and that by an Eftate of Inhbe» 
ritance , from a Daughter or Heir Gente» 
rajclaim:d and controverted. 


The Seventh Great Officer 1s the Lord 
H:gh Conftable of England, ſo called ſome .. 
think, from the Saxon Cuning, by contratti- 
on Kjng and Stable, Quaſi Regis Columen, 
for it was antiently written. Cuninftable , 
but rather from Comes Stabuis, whoſe 
Power and: Jurizd:&tion was anciently- ſo 
great , thar after the Death of Edward Ba» 
got or Staffird , Duke of Buckingham, 
1521 , or the laſt High Conflable of Enge 
land, it was thought too great for any Sub 
Je. 

Bur: ſince , npon-occaſion of Coronati« 
ons (as thar of King Charles the Second , 
was made the late. Earl of Northumber- 
land) and at Solemn Tryals by Combat, 
(as at that which was intended berween 
| Rey 
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Rey and Ramſey, 1631: was made Robert 
Earl of Lindſey): there is Created Pro gfls, 
Fice, a Lord High Conſtable. His Power 
and Juriſdiction 1s the ſame with the Earl 
Marfgal , with whom he fits Judge in the 
Marſhals Court , and takes place of the Earl 
| Marſhal. 


| ; The Eighth Great Officer of the Crown, p,,1. 
is the Earl Marſhal of England. ſo called Marſyal 
from Mare in the 014 Saxon (4 c.) Horſes, 
and Schal, —_— He is an Earl, ſome 
ſay, by his 0fice, whereby he taxeth as the 
Conflable doth, Cogniſance of all Matters of 
War and Arms, determiieth Contrafls 
touching Deeds of . Arms out of the Realm 
upon.Land , and Matters concerning Wars 

* within the Realm., which cannot be deter- 
mined by Common Law. 


T his Office is of Great cAntiquity in Enge 
land, and antiently of Great Power. 
The laſt Earl Marſhal was Henry Howard 
Earl of Arundel , who Dicd in 1652, his 
Father Thomas Earl of Arundel, and he en- 
joying that Office onely for the- term. of 
therr Lives by the Kings Letters Patents. 
| Ar the Coronation of his Majeſty now 
! Reigningg the preſent Earl of Sufuik tor 
that Solemnity only was made Earl Mars 
ſhal 
Lately that Great Office-was executed: in 
part by a Commiſlion granted by his Ma- 
jeſty to Fobn Lord Roberts, Lor«lPrivy Scal, 
ro Henry Pi:rpoint Marqueſs of Dorcheſter , 
and to Charles Howard Eatl of Carliſle, Go. 
until 
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until 1672 when the Lord Henry Howard, 
Brother 'to the preſent Duke of Norfolk , 
was firſtcreated Earl of Norwich , and then 
Earl Marſhal of England,but at preſent ex- 
ecutes the ſaid place by a Deputy , who. is 
the Right Honourable Fames Earl of Sufe. 


folk. 


The Ninth and laſt. Great Officer of the 
Crown, is the Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land, whoſe Truft and Honour is ſo grear, 
that this Office hath uſually been given ci» 
ther to ſome of the Kings younger Sons, 
near” Kinſmen,or to ſome one of the higheſt 
and chicteſt of all the Nobility. 

He is called Admiral from Amir in 
«Arabick,and d4xiG&+ in the Greek,that isPra- 
fefus Marinus, a word borrowed from the 
Eaſtern Empire, where ſuch kind of Come 
pounds were much in requeſt , and intro» 
duced in England, after the Wars in the 
Holy Land by King Richard, or as ſome fay 
by King Edward the Firſt. 

The Parent of the Lord Admral did an- 
ciently run thus , Anglia , Hibernia, © 


«Aquitania Magnus Admirallus;but at pre-: 


ſent thus, Anglia © Hibernia ac Domint- 
orum © Inſularum earundem , Ville Caleſie 
& Marchiarum cjuſdem , Normandia, Gaſ- 
conia, © Aquitania, Magnus cAdmirallus 
& Prefeflus Generalis Claſſis & Marium 
diftorum regnorum 

To tie Lord High Admiral of England, 
is by the King intruited the Man1gement of 
a'l Maritime Affairs , as well in reſpeRtof 
Turiſdifion as Protetion. He is that High 


Otkcer 


| 
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cer or Magiſtrate , to whom is committed 
the Government of the Kings Navy, with 
Power of deciſion in all Cauſes Maritime , 
as well Civil as Criminal ; of all things done 
upon or beyond the Sea in any part of the 
World,all things done upon the Sea Coafts, 
in all Ports and Havens, and upon all Ri- 
vers below the Firſt Bridge next towards 
the Sea. EY 6 

The Lord Admiral hath the power to 
commiſſionate a Vice- Admiral, a Rear Ad- 
eriral, and all Sea Captains, alſo Deputies 
for particular Caſts, Coroners to view dead 
bodies found on the Sea Coafts, or at Sera, 
Commiftoners, or Fudges , for exerciſing 
Fuſtice in the Court of Admiralty , to im- 
priſon, releaſe, Tec. 

He hath ſometimes a Commiſſion to be- 
{tow Anighthood to ſuch as ſhall deſerve it 
at Sea. 

To the Lord Admiral belongs by Law 
and Cuſtom all Penalties and _Amercements 
of all Trenſgreſfors at Sea , on the Sea, 
Shore, in Ports, and from the firſt Bridge 
on Rivers towards the Sea; alſo the Goods 
of Pyrates, Felons, or Capital Faulters , 
condemned,outlawed , or horned- More- 
over all Wasfs , Stray Guods, Wrecks of 
Sea, Deodands, a ſhare of all law:iul Prizes, 
Lagon, Fetſon, and Flotſon, as our Lawyers 
term it 3 that is, Goods lying in the Se8 
on Ground, Goods floting on the $a, and, 
Goods caſt by the Sca on the Shore ,, not 
granred to Lords of Mannors adjoyning to 
the Sea: All great Fiſhes , as Sea- Hogs , 
and other Fiſhes of extraordinary bigneſs , 

called 
e 
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called Royal Fiſh:s , except onely Whales 
and Stwurgeons. 
This Hizh Dignity is at preſent enjoyed 
by the Kings onely Brother, the Itluſtrious 
Prince Fames. Duke of York. 


CHAP. XIIL 


Of ihe Kings Court , the Eccleſiaſtical, 
Civil, and Military Government 
thereof, with a Catalogue of the 
Kings Privy Councellors , of the Kings 

Fuages, Sergeants, &C. 


He Court of the King of England is a 

» Monarchy within a rg. conſiit- 
ing of Fecleſtaftical, Civil and Military 
Perſons and Government. 


For the Ecclefiaſtical Government of 
the Kings Court, thece is firſt a Dean of-the 
Kings Chapp*l, who is uſually jome gravs 
Learned Prelat, choſen by the King, and 
who as Dean acinawlcdzeth no Superioy 
but.the King; for as the Kings Palace is 
ex<mpt from all inſeriour Temporal Juriſe 
dition , ſo is his Chappel trom all Spirty 
tual.z .1t 15:cal.ed Capelz Dommica, .the 
Demc:an Chappel , isnot within the juriſe 
dition or Dioc:ſs of - any Biſhop, bur 
as a Regal Peculiar cxempt and reſerved 
ro th: Vitation and Immediate Ga- 
verkment of the King ,, who 1s Supreme 


Ur . 
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Ordinary, and as it were Prime Biſhop 
over all the Churches and Biſhops of. Eng- 
land. 

By the Dean are choſen all other Offi- 
cers of the Chappel, viz. a Subdean or 
Pracentor Capelle ; 3: Gentlemen of the 
Chappel 3 whereof « 2are. Prieſts , and one 
of them is Confefſor to the Kings Hou» 
ſhold , whoſe Office is to real Prayers 
every Morning to the Family , to viſit the 
Sick, to examine and prepare Communi- 
cants, to inform ſuch as defire advice in 
any Caſe of Conſcience or point of Reli- 
gion, &c. 

The other 20 Gentlemen , commonly 
called Clerks of the Chappel , are with 
the aforcfaid+ Prieſts to perform in the 
Chappel the Offic: of Divine Service im 
Praying, Singing, Ge One of theſe being 
well sk1lled in Muſick, is choſen Maſter gf 
the Children, whereof there are_12 In 
Ocdinary,, to inſtxu&._tham in the Rules 
and Art of Muſick for. the Service of the 
Chappel. Three other of the ſaid Clerks 
are choſen to be Organiſts, to whom. ace 
joyned- upon Sundayes, Colliar-days , and 
other Holy days, the Saicx-buts and Cor- 
nets belonging to the Kings private Muſick, 
to make the Chappel Muſick more full and 
complear. 

There are moreover 4 Officers ca!led 
Vergers,, from the Silver Rods carried in 
their hands, alſo a Sergeanr, 2 Yeomen, aid 
a Groom of the Chappel. 

In the Kings Chappel thrice every day 


Prayers ace read , and Gods Service and 


Worſhip 
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Worſhip performed with great Decency , 
Order,and Devotion, and ſhould be a Pat- 
tern to all other Churches and Chappels of 
England. 

\ The King hath alſo his private Oratory, 
where ſom: of his Chaplains read Divine 
Scrvice tothe King on working dayes every 
Morning and every Evening. 

Twelve dayes in the year, being high 
and Principal Feſtivals, his Majeſty after 
Divin= Service, attended with his Princi- 
pal Nobility,adorned with their Collars of 
the Garter , together with'ſome of the 
Heralds in their rich Coats,in a grave ſolemn 
manner at the Altar Offers a ſum of Gold 
to God , in fignum ſpecialis Dominii , that 
by his Grace he is Ang, and holdeth all of 
him, 

Þ All Offerings made at the Holy Altar by 
th: King and Queen, did antiently belong 
to.the diſpoſal of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury , if his Grace were preſent, where« 
ſoever the Court was, but now to the Dean 
of the Chappel, to be diſtributed amongſt 
the poor. 

' Thoſe 1e days are, firſt Chr; tmaſs., Ea- 
fler, Whitſungayand AU Saints, called How- 
ſhold-dayes ; upon which the Beſant or Gold 
to be offered, is delivered to the King by 
the Lord Steward,or ſome other of the prin- 
cipal Officers : then New-years-day Twelf- 
day upon the latter of which, Gold, Fran. 
kincenſe and Myrrhe , in ſeveral Purſes are 
off:red by the King : Laſtly, Candelmas , 
«cAnnunciation, Aſcenſion, Trinity Sunday, 
St. Fobn Baptift , and* Michgelmaſs.day, 


when, 
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when onely Gold is offered, Upon Chrift- 
maſs, Eafter and Nhitſunday, his Majeſty 
uſualy receives the Holy Sacrament, none 
but two or three ot the principal Biſhops , 
and ſome uf the Royal Family Communi- 
cating with him. 

The Gold offered by the King at the Al- 
tar when he receives the Sacrament, and ups 
on High Feſtivals, is ſtill called the Bizan- 
tine, which anciently was a Piece of Gold, 
Coyned by the Emperors of Conflanting- 
ple in. Latine Bizanizum. That which 
was uſed by King Fames , was a Piece of 
Gold, having on 1h one fide the Pourtrair 
of the King kneeling before an Altar with 
Four Crowns bcfore him , and with-this 
Motto circumſcribed, Quid retribuam Do- 
mino pro omnibus gue tribuit mibs 5 and on 
th: other. ſide was a Lamb lying by a Lyon, 
with this Motto, viz. Cor contritum & bu- 
miliatum non deſpiciet Deus, 

' The King hath alſo (beſides many. Ex 
traordinary) 48 Chaplains in Ordinary, 
who are uſually eminent DoRors in Divi- 
nity ; whereof four cvey Month wait at 
Court ro Preach in the Chappel on Sun- 
dayes and other Feſtivals before the King , 
and in the Morning early on Sundayes be- 
fore the Houſhold, to read Divine Service 
before the King , out of Chappel daily as 
afore-mentioned , twice in the Kings pri- 
vate Oratory, to give Thanks at Table 
in the Clerk of the Cloſets abſence: 

In time of Lent, according to Antient 
Laudable Cuſtom, the Divine Service and 
Preaching is pertormed in. a more Soleinn 
manner. | Anti» 
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Antiently.at Court there were Sermons 
in Lent onely, an that in the afternoon, tn 
the open Aire , and then only by-Biſhops, 
Deans , and Principal Prebendaries : Ouc 
Anceſtors judging that tim< enou;h, and 
thoſe perſons only fit 10 Teach ſuch an Au- 
ditory their Dury to God and Man. An- 
tiently alſo the Lenr Preachers were all ap- 
pointed by the Archbiſhop uf Canterbury: 
Now on the firſt Wednesday called-A/+- 
wedneſday, in the Morning, begins the 
Dean of the Chappel to Preach , on each 
Wedneſday after, one of his Majeltics more 
Eloquent Chaplains, every. Friday the 
Dean of ſome Cathedral or: Collegiate- 
Church: on the laſt Friday called Good+ 
Friday, is alwayes tro Preach the Dean of 
Weftminſter 5 on every Sunday in Lent ſome 
Right Reverend Biſhvp Preacheth , and on 
the laſt Sunday of Lent, called Palm-Sune 
day, is to Preach an Archbiſhop , and up« 
an Eafter-day the Lord High-Almoner , 
who is the Biſhop of London for the time 
being , and+ who drſpofeth of the Kings 
Alms+,, and ' for that uſe - receiveth (beſides 
other Moneys allowed by the King )all Dec« 


dands © bona Felonum de ſc, to be that way. 


diſpoſed, whereot more atrerwards. 

In France the Grand- Aumoſnier is prin» 
eipal of all the Ecclefaſtiques of the 
Court , and a!l Officers of the Kings: Chap= 
pel, he receiveth their Oaths of Allegi- 
ance , and himſelt ſwears onely to the King 
for that Officez he hath the diſpoſition of 
all Hoſpitals , the- Charge for delivering 
Priſoners pardoned by the King 

; "RY coming 
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coming to the Crown, or at his Coronati- 
on or firſt entrance into any of his Ci» 
ties. 

Under the Lord High Almoner there is 
a  Sub-cAlmoner., two Ycomen ,, and-twe 
Grooms of the Almonyy. 

Befudes al. rheſe, the King hath a Clerk of 
the C:oſer , or Canfeiſor ro his Majeſty, 
who is commoniy ſome Revercnd Diicreet 
Divine, cxtiraordinarily citeem-d by his 
Majetty , whoſe Offi-e 1s ro atrend at the 
Kings R:zht Hand during Divine Service , 
to refolve a'i doubis concerning Spirii ual 
matters, to wa.' on hts Miajeſty in his prie 


_ vate Oratory or Cloſer, whereot the Keeper 


is Mr Thomas Donkley whoſe Fee is 5 1. 

The preſent Dean of the Chapyel 1s 
Door Blanford Bilhop of Worcefter, whoſe 
Fee is 200 L. yearly and a Table, his Sub- 
dean is DoQor Culbrand, whoſe Fee is 
tool, yearly. 

The Fee of cach Prieſt and Clerk of the 
Chappel is 70 L. yearly. 

The Clerk of rhe Cloſer is Door Crew 
now Biſhop of Oxford,a younger Son to the 
Lord Crew of Stene 1n Com. Northampe mn , 
receives 20 Nobles Fee per annum. 

The Lord High Almonerc is Dottor 
Henchman., Biſhop of London, bath no Fee, 
his Sub- Almoner is DoRtor Perenchef , 
whoſe Fez is6 1.6 5,106, 


For the Civil Government of the Kings C,;1 
Courr, rhe chief Officer is the Lord Stew- Gyverys 
.ard , called alſo in the rime of Henry the gone. 

{ Eighth, Toe Great Maſter of the Ange 
0u- 
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Houfhoul8, after: the French/Mode, but Pri» 
ma'Maria , and ever fince-called The Luyd 
Steward of the Kings Houſhold. 

The State of the Kings Houſe is commir- 
ted to him , to be ruled and guided by his 
diſcretion ; and all his Commands in Court 
to be obeyed and ſerved. And as his Power 
is great , ſo is his Dignity, State, and Hoe 
nor. The Steward and Treaſurer within 


the Kings Houſe ; ſaith an old Manuſcript, - 


repreſent the State of an Farl. 

He hath Authority over all Officers and 
Servants of the Ange Houſe, exc:pt thoſe 
of his Majelties Chappel , Chamber , and 
Stable, &Tec, 

He by his Offi-e , without any Commiſ- 
ſion, judgeth of all diſorders, as Treaſons, 
Murders, Felonies, Bloodſh:ds , committed 
in the Courr, or within the Verge, which 
is every way within Twelve Miles of the 
chief Tunnel of tne Court (onely London 
by Charter is exempted) for the Law 
having an high eſteem of the dignity of the 
King: ſetled Manſion Houſe , layd out ſuch 


a Plot of Ground about his Houſe (as a [| 


Haut Paſs, or Foot-Carpet ſpread about the 
Kings Chair of State, that ought ro be 
more cleared and void, then other places) 
to be ſubje&t to a ſpecial exem, red Juriſ- 
dition depending on the Kings Perſon 
ard Great Officers, that ſo where the 
King com2s, there ſhould come with him 
Peace and. Order, and an awfulnef and 
Revererc? in Mens hearts beſides, it 
would have been a kind of eclipſing of the 
Kings” Honor, that where the King was, 

any 


of England.  _ 
any Juſtice ſhould be ſought, but imme- 
diately from the Kings own Officers 3 and 
therefore from very ancient times , the 
JurisdiQion of the Verge, hath been execus» 
| ted by the Lord Steward, with great cere- 
| mony , in the nature of a Pecultar Ajngs 
Bench, and that not only within , but 
wichout the Kings Dominions : For ſo it is 
recorded, that one Engleam of Nogent in 
Þ, France ,, tor ſtcaling Silver Diſhes out of 
the Houſe of Edward the Ficlt, King of 
England, then at Paris (after the marter 
had been debated in the Council of the 
King of France, touching the JurizdiQtion; 
F and ordered , That the King of England 
ſhould enjoy this Kingly Prerogative of his 
Houſhold) was condemned by Sir Robert 
L Fitz-Fobn, then Steward to the King of 
England, and Hanged in Saint Germains 


| Fields. 


| The Lord St:ward is a White-Staf-0ffi- 
cer , for he in the Kings Preſence carrieth 
" a White Staff , and at other times going 
abroad , it ts carried by a Foot-Man bares 
"headed. This White Staff 1; taken for a 
Commiſſion ; at the death of the King, over 
the Herſe made for the Kings Body, he 
| breaketh this Staff, and thereby diſchargeth 
all the Officzrs, whom the ſucceeding 
| King, out of his mecr Grac*, doth re- 
eltabl'ſh each one in his former Office. 

T tis eminent Employment is now enjoy- 
ed by James Duke ct Ormond, whoſe Fee 
is 100 L. yearly, and Sixteen Diſhes d.ily 
each Meal, with Wine, Bcer, Gc. 

Tae 
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The next Officer is the Lord Chambey- 
layn, who hath the over-ſight of all Officers 
belunging to the Kings Chamber, except the 
Precins of the Kings Bed-Chamber, which 
15 wholly under che Groom of rhe Stole3 
and all a':ove Stairs 3 who are all ſworn by 
him, (or his Warrant to the Gentlemen 
Uſhcrs) to the King. He hath alſo the 
overſight of the Officers of the Wardrober , 
at all his Majeſties Houſes; and of the 
removing Wardrobes, or oi Beds, of the 
Tents, Rev Is, Muſick , Comedians, Hunt- 
ing, an o: the Meſſengers, of rhe Trumpet» 
ters, Drummers , of all Handicratts, and 
Artiſans, rera:ned in the Kings Services. 

Moreover, he hath the overſight of the 
Heralds and Purſivants, and Sergeants at 
eArms, of all Phyſtians , Apothecaries, 
Surgeons , Barbers, %c. To him alſvu 
belongeth the overſight of the Chaplains, 
though himſelf be a Layman 3 contrary in 
this particular ro the antient Cuſtom of 
England, and Modern Cuſtom of all other 
Kingdoms, wiere Eccleſiaſticks are never 
vader the ordering of Lay men. 

Alſo of the Charges of Coronations , 
- arriages, Entries, Cavalcades, Funerals , 
Tc. 
The Fee of the Loyd Chamberlayn of the 
Kings Huuſe is 1co 1. yearly , and Sixreen 
Dithes each Meal , with all the Appurte- 
NInces. 

This Off ce is now in the hands of Henry 
7-y min Eail of St. Albans. 

- Moſt 


of England. 


Moſt of the above-named Offices and 
Places arc in the Gift aud Diſpoſal of tae 
Lord Chamberlain, 


The thicd Great Officer of the Rings 
Court, is the Mafter of the Horſe, ancient- 
ly cal ed Comes Stabult, or Cinftable, ro 
whom a higher employment and power was 
then given, and this taken from him. 

This Great Office bath now the ordcr- 
ing and diſpoſal of all the Kings Stables, 
and Races, or Ereed of Horſes 5 and had 
heretofore of all the Poſts of England, He 
hath alſo the power over Eſcurics, and 
Pages ; over the Foutmen, Grooms, Riders 
of the Great Horſes, Farriers, Smiths, 
Coachmen, Sadlers, and all other Trades 
working to the Kings Stables 5 ro all wiom 
he ( or by his Warrant the CAvener ) giveth 
an Qath to be true and fairhful. 

He hath the charge of all Lands and 
Revenu:s, appointed tor the Kings Breed 
of Horſes, and for Charges of the Stable, 
and for Aitters, Ciaches, Sumpter-Huyſcs, 
K&c. 

He onely hath the priviledge to m.ke uſe 
of any Horſes, Pages, Fout-men, belonging 
to the Ayngs Stable. 

At any Solemn @2valcade, he rides next 


behind the King, and leads a Leer Horſe of 


Dtate. 

This Great Office is now enjoyed by 
Fames Duke oft Monmouth. His yearly Fee 
15666 I. 16 5, 4d. and a Table of Sixteen 
Diſhes each Mcal. 

| The 
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The account of the Stables for Horfe- 
meat, Livery , Wages, and Board-wages, 
are brought by the «Avencr 5 being 
chiet Clerk of the «Avery, ro be patled 
———"g an by the Board of the Greene 
Cloth. 


Under theſe three principal Officers of 1 


His Majeſtics Houſhold, are almoſt all the 
other Officers and Servants: 

Firſt, under the Lord Steward in the 
Compting-houſe, is the 

Treaſurer of the Houſhsld. 

Comptroler. 

Cofferer, 

Maſter of th: Houſhold, 

Two Clerks of the Greenecloth. 

TW» Clerks Comptrolere, 

One Sergeant. 

Two Yeomen, 

The Cufferers Clerks , or Clerks of the 
Aſſignment, 

The Groom. 

7 wo Meſſengers. 


It is. called the Compting-bouſe, becauſe 


| the Accompts for all expences of the Kings 


Houſhold are there taken daily by the 
Lord Steward, the Treaſurer , Compiroler, 
th: Crf-rer , the Maſter of the Houſhold, 
the Twy Clerks of the Green-cloth, and the 
Two Clerks Cormpirolers , who alſo there 
ma'ce Proviſiuns tor the Houſhold, accor- 
d:ng ro the Law of the Land , and make 
Payments and Orders for the welt governing 
of the Scrvants oi the Houſhold, , 
g 


| 
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In the Compting-houſe is the Green- 
cloth, which is a Court of Juſtice continu- 
ally litring in the Kings Houſe, compoſed 
of the Perſons lalt mentioned ; whereof the 
Three firlt are uſually of the Kings Privy- 
Council. To this Court, being the firſt 
and moſt antient Court of England, is 
committed the charge and overſizht of the 
Kings Cours Royal for matters of Jultice 
and Government, with authority for main- 
taining th2 Peace within twelve miles di- 
ſtance, whereſacver the Court ſhall be, 
and within the Kings Houſe the power ot 
correQting all the Servants therein that ſhall 
any way offend. 

It is called The Green-cloth, of a Green 
Cloth whereat they fir, over whom are the 
Arms of the Gompting-houſe, bearing Vert, 
a K+y, and a Rod Or, a Staff Argent Saul- 
ticr, TT Power to reward and 
correa, as Perſons for their great wiſ- 
dom and experience thought fit by His Ma» 
zeſty ro exerciſe both theſe FunEions in 
His Royal Houſe. 

The Treaſurer of the Kings Houſe i; al- 
ways of the Privy Council, and in ab- 
ſence of the Lord Stezvard hath power with 
the Comptroller, and Steward of the Mars 
ſhalſea, to hear and determine Treaſons, 
Felonies, and ather infcriour Crims2s com- 
mitted within the Kings Palace, and that 
by Verdi of the Kings Houſhold. 

Houſhold 'Servants within the Check- 
Roll, it any be found guilty of Felony, no 
benefir of Clergy is to be allowed him, An« 
cicntly this Court might have held Plcas of 

I 2 Freee 
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Freehold alſo. His yearly Fee 124 1.145 $84. 
and a Tatle of Sixicen Drſhes cach Meal. 
He bears a white Staff, and is at preſcnt 
Francis Lord Newport. 


The Comptrolers Office is to control 
the Accompts and Rec{onings ot the 
Green«cloth. 

His yearly Fee is 1c7 1. 125.44. a Ta- 
ble ot Sixteen Diſhes each Meat. He bears a 
w. itc Staif, and is at preſcut Wiliam Lord 
Maynard, 


The Coffr'y is alſo a principal Officer, 
hath a 1pecral charge and overſtzkt or orher 
Officers of the Houſe, for their good de- 
meai9:r ard carriage in th: ir Offices, and 
I» to , ay the Wayes to the Kings Servants 
a'wye and below Erairsz and for Proviſions, 


ly the diretion and allowance of the Green- 


clot>. 

Ris yearly Fee 1s10c |. a Tableof Seven 
Diſhes daily, and 1s now Colonel WViltam 
4 ſhcurnbam, 


The next is the Maſter of the Houſhold, 
whole Office is ro ſurvey the Accumpts of 
the Howie. 

His Fee one hundred Marks, and Se- 
ven Dillics da ly ; enjoyed by Sir Herbert 
Pace. 

Ali Bil's of Cmtrolement, Parcels, and 
P:ricuments, are to ted and alle w2d by the 
C'erks Comperelers, and .iumwe ( up by the 
Cicre ut the Green-cloth, 


The 


of England. 


The two Clerks of the Green-cloth ate 
at"preſ:nt Sir Stepben Fox and Sir IVilliam 
Bvreman, ard the two Clerks Comprrollers 
are Sir Winſton Courcbill, and Sic- Richard 
Maſon. 

The yearly Fee to- «ach of theſe Fonr, is 
481 13 s. 4. d .and b*rween them, Two T 2- 
bles, of Seven Diſhes to cacn Tat le. 

The rcſt of th: Compting bouſe b:ing 
leſs confiilerable, ſhall for brevity be paſt 
over ; ard for otier Officers b2low Stairs, 
one!y their names and number ſhall be no» 
red, their Fees being not confid-rable, ex- 
cept the Sergeants Fee of cach Office : 
Onely the Reader may here take notice, that 
athough the King pays ſtill the antient 
Fees, which at firſt were of above ten tim*s 
the value they are now ; yet the Perquiſirs 
in many" Otfices, - make ſometimes 2 place of 
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101. Fee, to be worth near 5201. per an- - 


In the: Acatery, or'th: Caterers Offigy, a 
Sergeant, Robert Angel; a Clers, Pur- 
veyors for Fleſh and Fiſh, Yeomen; in ail 
Twclve Perfons. 

In the Poultry, a Sergeant, Simon Ager, 
a Clerks, Yeomen, Groom-+, Purveyors; in 
all, Ten perſons. 

In the Bake-bouſe; a Sergeant , Nicho» 
las Fobnſon, a Clerk, d vers Yeomen, a 
Garnitor, divers Purveyors, Groom:, and 
Condutts, in al,-Seventeen perſons. 

In the:tV,od-yard, a Sergeant, Mr. Bland ; 
a Clerk, Yeomen, Groom, aid Payes ; 44 
all, ciht perſons. 

I 3 In 


F 
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In the Scullery, a Szrgeant, Miliam Dike, 
a Clerk, Yeomen, Grooms, and Pages; in 
all, twelve perſons. 

In the Lardey, a Sergeant, a Clerk, three 
Yeomen three Grooms, two Pages. 

In the Paſtry, a Sergeant, William Afiley, 
a Clerk, Yeomen, Grooms, and Children 
in al, cleven Perſons. 


Nate, That from the Paſtry to the «Aca+ 
gery, as the Clerk of one Office dies, the 
Cl:rk of the next Under-office ſucceeds 3 
and from the Acatery, as any of the Clerks 
of the «Avenary, Spicery, or Kjtchin dic, 
the Clcyx of the Acatery ſucceeds 3 and 
from thence to be one of the Clerks Come 
ptroller, then Clerk of the Compting buuſe, 
then Mafter of the Houſhold ; laſtly, Cofferer 
of the Houſhvld : higher then which, this 
Succeſſion goes not. - 


Note alſo, That in each Office there is 
a Succeſſion from one to another ; as one 
of the Children may come to be Groom, 
then Yeoman, then Gentlemen, then Ser» 
geant, as he happens to out-live them 
above him. 


In the Pantry, a Sergeant, Francs Cob, 
Yeomen, Grooms, Pages, &c. in all, 
cleven. 

In the C:lar, a Sergeant , Richard 
Dalton, a Gentleman, Gilbert Thornbrough, 
ken » Groams, Purvcyors, Pages 4 in all, 
weve. 


In 


of England. 


In the Buttery, a Gentleman , Robert 
Ermly, Yeomen, Grooms, Pages , Par» 


veyors3 inall, cleven. 
In the Pitcher-bouſe , a Yeoman , 


Grooms, Page, and Clerk; in all, five 
perſons. 


In the Spicery, thre: Clerks and a Gro» 
ecr. 
In the Chandlery, a Sergeant » Sir Thu« 
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mas Monings Baronet; two Yeomen, two * 


Grooms, and a Page 3 in all, fix pecſons. 
In the Wafery, a Yeoman and a Groom. 
In the Confefionary , a Sergeant, two 

Yeomen, a Groom, and a Page. 

In the Exry, a Sergeant, Ed, Wynn; a 
Gentlemen, two Ycomen, a Groom, and 
two Pages. 

In"the Laundry, a Yeomen, a Groom; 
' three Pages, and a Draper. 

In the Artchin, five Clerks, three to the 
King, 

> Fat Firebraſe, Eſq; 
viz. I Fobn Clements e 
Ralph Zackſon, L. L. D. 
Ard two Clerks to the Queen, 


| - (Fobn Manly, 
v2. Efquires. 


Thomas Vivian, 

The chiet of theſe five Clerks hath 'a 
Fee and Diet cqual to an Officer of the 
Green-cloth: a Maſter Cook: to the Kinz, 
Fobn Sayer ; a Maſter Cog to the Queen, 
«Abrabam Harcourt ; 2 Maiker Coox ro the 
Houſhold, Wiliam Auſtin : Each of theſe 
Three, a Table of Five Diſhes, fix Ved. 

IL 4- men, 
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men, ſeven Groom:, five Children; inall, 
twwenty fix perſons. 

In the Boyling-bouſe , a Yeoman , two 
Grooms. 

In the Scalding-howſe, Yeomen, Grooms, 


and Pages; mall, hx. 


In the Office of Harbingers, there is a 
Knight Harbinger, 3 Gentlemen Harbingers, 
and 7 Yeomeu Harbingerss The Kniyhr 
Harbinger is Roger Whitley Eſqz whoſe 
Office and Authority is given kim by Let- 
ters Patents under the great Seat of Eng- 
land during life. So ofr as the Kinz goes 
in Progreſs, or abroad, cither in England, 
er beyond the Seas, he doth by Himſelf, or 
by his Deputy, provide and appoint all 
Lodgings and Harbingage for all great Per- 
ſons, all Nob'emen, Biſhops, all His Maje- 
ſties Servants and Attendants, and for all 
other his Liege People : Morcover, for 
all Ambaſſadors, for all Forreigners, tc. 
his Salary is 20 Marks = annum, and 10 s. 
per diew, out of the Exchequer , beſides 
Fees for Honours given by the King, and 
Homage done to His Majeſty, and divers 
other Perquiſits. 


cre note, that in the Court of Fngland, 

the Officers, according to their ſeveral 
degrees are named, eitker Lords, Knights, 
Eſquires, Sergeants, Gentlemen, Clerks, 
Yeomen, Grooms, Pages, or Children : 
of Lords th:re are two, viz. the Lord 
Stexeard, and the Lord Chamberlain : of 
Knizhts there are alſo two, zz, Knight 
Marſhal, and Knight Harbinger : Of 
Eſquires 
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Eſquires there are ſix, viz. the Eſquires of 
the Boely : of Sergeants, Gentlemen, Yeos 
men, &c. there are of them in ſeveral Oth- 
Ccs, a5 appears betore. 

The preſent Knight Marſhal is Sir Hugh 
Wyndham. 

The Aniht Marſhal, called> Mareſchal- 
lus Hoſpitis Regis, hath Jariſdiftion and 
Cogrizance of all Crimes within His Royal 
Paiacc, whereunto one of the Partics is 
the Kings Servant, .. He is on2 of rhe 
Judges of the Court called the Marſha!- 
ſea, or Marſh.1; Seat of Judicarure , 
which is held in Southwark ;} and hath 
there a Priſon belonging to the ſame, Up« 
on ſolemn occaſions he 1ides betore the 
King, with a ſhort -Baſton, -tipt at both 
ends with gold , and hath fix Provoſt 
Marſhals, or Virgers, in Scarlet Coats, to 
wait on him; and .to rake care of the 


Royal Palace, that no Beggars, V agabon ls, | 


Common Women rt. at proſtitute rheir Bo- 


dies, Maletattors, Gc. come. witaln,or ncar - 


the Court, 


In-the «Almonyy, Sub-Almoner, two Yeo- 
men, two Grooms. 

Porters at Gate, a Sergeant, Sir Edward 
Brent, two. Yeomen, four Grooms. 


Clerks of the Carriage, two Yeomen. 
Cart-takers, ſix in number, 
Surveyors of the Dreſſer, Two, one above 


Stairs, the other below Stairs. 
L $ Marſhals 
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Marſhals of the Hall, Four. 

Sewers of the Hall, Five. 

FWaiters of the Hall, Twclve. 

Meſſenger of the Compting-bouſe, Once. 

Bell-ringer, One. 

Long C rt-takere, Four. 

Wine-Porters, Eiglnt, 

Waod-bearcr, One. 

The Cock of the Court, One, 

IEEE Ser rants to the late King, 
Viz. In the Poultry, Two, In the Almonry, 
One, In the Pafiry, One. 

Beſides the fore-named Officers below 
fairs, there are alſo under the ſail Lord 
Sreward, all the Officers belonging to the 
Fucens Kjtchin , Cellar, Pantry, &c. and 
to the Aings Privy Aygtchin , and to the 
Lords Fgtchin, together with Children , 


Scowrers, Tuxn-Broaches, &e, Inall, Sixty 
cipht, 


of England, 


A Liſt of His Majeſty's Servants in Ors. - 


dinary abyve Stairs, 


Entlemen of the B:J chamber, whereof - 


the firſt is called Groom of the Stole, 
that is, according to the fignification of 
the word in Greek, trom »whence firſt 
the Latines, and thence the Italian and 


French derive it, Groom, or Serv mt of the- 


Robe, or V:Rment : He: having the Office 
and Honour to preſent and put on His Ma- 


jeſties firſt Garment or Shirt every morn- - 


ing, and to ordcr the things of - the Bed- 
Chamber. 
The Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber , 


conſiſt uſually of the prime Nobility of © 


England. Their Office in general js, cach 
one in his turn, to waita week in every 
quarter in-the Kings B=d-chamber, there 


to lic by the King on a Paliet-bed al! night, . 


and in the abſcnce of 'the Groom ot the 


Stole, to ſupply his p'ace. Moreover, they - 
wait on the King when he cats in private 3 + 


for then the Cup-bearers, Carvers, and 
Sewers do not wait. 
T he yearly Fee to eack is :000 1, 


Their Names follow according to their 
Ocder, 


Fobn Earl of Bath, Groom of the Stolc, - 
. and firſt Gentleman of the Bed-chamber. 

Robert Earl of Lindſey,Lord Great Chame 
berlain of Englaud, 


Ch; :ftge 


- 
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Chriſtopher Due of Albemarle. 
Wiltam Duke of Newcaftle. 
Lionel Eaxl of Middleſex. 


Ogle. 
Ofſors. 
Facl of Suffolk. 
Rocheſter. 
Mancheſter. 


Gerrard, * 
Lo c4 Crofts 1 
Buckbust. 


The Vic:-Chamberlain is Sir George Car- 
beret, 

Keeper of His Majeſtics Privy Purſe is 
Mr. May. 

Treaſurer of the Chamber is Sir Edward 
Griffin. He pays Riding and. Lodging Wa- 
ges, as the Lord Chamberlain ſhall dire. 

Sir Chriflopker VVren, Surveyor General of 
His Majeſtics works. 

Maſter of the Robes, belonging to His 
Majeſties Perfon, is at preſent Lawrence 
Hide, ſecond ſon to the Earl of Clarendon 5 
His Office is to have the ordering of a'l 
his Majeſtzx5 Rubes, as thoſe of Coronation, 
of St. Georges Feaſt, and of Parliament 3 
alſo of all His Majeſties wearing Apparel, 
of his Collar of Etles, Georges, and Gar= 
texs befert with Diamonds and Pcarls, 


Grooms 


ww 
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Grooms 'of the Bed-Chamber ought %J 
to be Twelve. 


Henry Seymour, I 
Thomas Elliot, | 
Darwid Walter, 
Silvas Titus, | 
Thomas Killegrew, 
Rvybert Philips, Eſquires! 
Edward Prog: rs, | 
Richard Lane, 
Henry Sawile, . | 
Godolphin, 
Felton, _ 


Theſe are to be under the degree of 
Kvights, 

Their Office is to attend in the Kings 
Bed-Chamber , to dreſs and undreſs the 
King in private, &c. The yearly Fee to 
each 1s 500 1, 


P ages of the Bed-Chamber are Six, 


Francu Rogers, 

Hugh Griffith. 

Maurice de la Dalc. 
Theodoſius Randu. Y 
William Chiffins, 

eArundcl Bull. 


The Fifth of theſe is alſo Keeper of the 


Kings Cabmet Cloſer, 
Gentle» 
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Gentlemen-Uſhers of the Privy« 


Ghamber, 


Marmaduke Darcy, Eſquire. 
Sir Paul Neal. 

Fobn Mctton, Eſquire.. 

Sir Thomas Not. 


Theſe wait one at atime in the Privy+ 
Lodgings, &c. 


Gentlemen of the Privy-Chamber 
in Ordinary. 


Midſummer Quarter. 


Sir F dward Griffon. 
Sir Francs Cob, 
Bull:n Reymes, 
Colonel Carlos, 
Sir Robert B:n!gs. 
Sir Thomas Sands. 
Edward V:rnos, 
Charles Kjlligrews, 
Fobn Seymour. 

Sir Fobn Cotton. 
«Ambroſe Pudſey. 
Francs Berkeley, 


Michaelmaſs Quarter, 


Fobn Hal, 
Str Robers Hilliard. Cr 
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Sir William Heyward. 
Sir Samucl Morcland, 
Wilam Walter. 

Sir Fobn Lacket. 

Sir Robert K;lligrers. 
Sir William Sanderſon. 
Sir Charles Wheeler. 
«Arthur Berkley. 
Fobn Dawes. 


Chriſtmaſs Quarter. 


Edward Grey. 

Sir Joſeph Seymore, 

Sir P:ter RK grew. z 
Sir Robert Townſend. 
Sir Thomas News. 

Mr. Dethick. 

Sir Fobn Morton. 

Sir 7obn Elxes. 

Sir Fonathan Trelawny. 
Sir Thomas Linch. 

Sir Thomas Damel. 
Fobn Beaumont, 


Lady-day Quarter. 


Peregrine Bertue. 
Sir eAdam Brown. 
Sir Facob Aſhley. 


Sir Francs Lawley. 


Robert Thomas. 
Sir Gs/bert Gerrard. 
Sis Francis Clark, 


5c 
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Richard Boyle. 

Sir 'Villiam S244. 
Colonel Charles Progers. 
Sir Francis Clinton, 
Sir Edward Sutton. 

In number Fourty eight 3 all Knights or 
Eſquires of Note. 

Their Office is Twelve every Quarter, 
to wait on the Kings Perſon within doors 
and withour, ſo long as his Majclty is on 
Foot 3 and when the King eats in the Privy- 
Chamber, they wait art the Table, and 
bring in his Mecar. They wait alſo at the 
Reception of Ambaſſadors 3 and every 
Night two of them lic in the Kings Privy- 
Chamber. - 

A Gentleman of the Privy-Chamber, by 
the Kings commandment onely, without 
any wrieten Commiſſion, is ſufficient to 
Arreſt-any Peer of England, as Cardinal 
Woolſey acknowledged. 


Grooms uf the Privy-Chamber in Ordinary, 
in gumbecr S143, all Gentlemen of- quality. 


Maurice Wynn, 
Mr. Cooke. 
Paul French. 
Robert Thomſon. 
Fames Elle. 

| Thomas Roſſe. 

Theſ: ( as all Grooms) wait without 
Sword, Cloax, or Hat + whereas the Gen- 
tlemen of the Privy Chamber wear always 
Cloak and Sword, 


in 


of England, 


In the Preſence-Chamber , ' Gentlemen- 
Uihers daily Wairers in Orlinary,are Four, 
whereof :h: firſt hath that conſideratle- Of- 
fice of Black Rod, and in time of Parliament 
is ro atrend every day the Lords Houſe,and. 
is alſo Uſher of the moſt Honourable Order 
of the Garter : But at preſent, th&firſt Gen- 
tleman-Uſh:r hath reſigned theſe laſt 
named Offices ro the ſ:cond Gentleman« 
Uſher, Daily Waiter. They are theſe that 
to:low : 

Sir Edward Carteret, 
Thomas Duppa LL. D. 
Mr. Cranfield. 

Mr. Fames, 

Their Office is to wait in the Prefence- 
Chamber, ar«l to attend n:xt the Kings 
Perſon ; and aftar the Lord Chamberlain, 
and the Vice-Chamberlain, to order all 
Aﬀairsz and all Under-Officers above 
Stairs, are to obey theſe. 


Gentlemen-Uſpers . © warter-Waiters in 
Ordinary, In number Eight, viz. 


Francs Bowman LL. D. 
Paul French Eſq. 
Richard Bagnal, Efq. 
Edward Bowman E1q. 
Peter Watſon Eſq. 
Nicholas Levet Eſq. 
Ralph Whiſtler Eſq. 
Nicholas Slaney Eſq. 


Theſe wait alſo in the Preſence-Chamber, 
and are to give directions in the abſcnce 
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of the Gentlemen-Uſhers, Daily Waiters 
to the Grooms and Pages, and other Under- 
Officers, who are to attend in all Offices 
next below the Gentlemen-Utſhers, Quarter» 
Waiters. 

The Grooms of the Great Chamber are 
Fourteen ; the Pages of the Preſence-Cham- 
ber, Four. 

Six Gentlemen-Waiters, L 


Cup-bearers in Ordinary. 


Sir Philip Palmer, 
Fames Halſal, Eſq; 

Sir Charles Littleton Kr. 
Sir William Fl:etzoed Kt. 
William Ayrikin Eſq; 


Carvtrs in Ordinary. 


Chriſtopher Amias Eſq3 
Fobn Trelawny Eſq; 

Fobn Cooper Eſq; 

William Champneys Eſqs 


Sewers to the Perſon in Ordinary; 
Richard Irwyn Eſq; 
Thomas Man E(q; 
Sir Fobn Covert . 
B: ul Skelton Eſq; 
Eſquires of the Body in Ordinary, 


Ferdinando Maſſam. 
Sir George March. 


Six 


. 
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Sir Fobn Hanmore, 
Henry Norwood. 
Andrea Newport. 
Thomas Check. 
Their Office, to guard the Kings Perſon 
by night, to ſet the Watch, and to give the 
ord, and to keep good order in the whole 
Houſe by night 3 as the Lord Chamberlayn, 
and his other Officers are to do dy day. 


The Sewers of the Chamber arc Eight. 
Groom Porter, Thomas Officy Eſq; 


His Office to ſee the Kings Lodgings 
furniſhed with Tables , Chairs, Stools , 
Firingz to furniſh Cards, Dice, &c. ro de- 
cide Diſputes ariſing at Cards, Dice, Bowl- 
ings, &c, 


There are Sixteen Sergeants at Arms, 
all Gentlemen or Knights attending upon 
Fils Majeſty ; there arc alſo four other 

ergeants at Arms, whereof one attends the 
Lord Prefident of IVales, another attends 
the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
and another the Lord Licutenanmt of. &re* 
land. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPLAINS in Ordinary 


Four for every Moneth, 


Jannary. 


Dr. Brgdevck; 


Dr. ZFoſcpb Beaumont, 


Dr. Colebrand. 
Dr. Sandcreft. 


February. 


Dr: Prerce. 
Dr. Dupore, 
Dr. Craduch. 
Dr.. Darc!, 


March. 


Dr. Smalwood. 
Dr. Reeves. 
Dr. Bc ike. 
Dr. Littletos. 


April. 


Dr. Knightl.g, 
Dr. Compton. 
Dr. Nillingficet. 
Dr. 7ilorſon, 


as followcth. 


May, 


Dr. Fell. 
Dr. Sudbury. 
Dr. Eathurft, 
Dr. Cnly, 


June. 


| Dr. Bafire, 
Dr. Neal:... 
Dr. Ironfide. 
Dr. Fulbam-- 


July. 
Dr. Cartwright, 
| Dr. Cafti!lian. 
Dr. Smith, 
br. Me; got. 

Auguſt. 
Dr. Fl:etwwend. 


Dr. fry. 
Dr. Parrey. 


pl 


Dr. Iſaac Barrow. 


Seve. 
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$optember, ' Novennher, 
Mr. Standiſh. Dr. Alleftree. 
Dr. Stradlinz. | Dr. Benſon. 
Dr. Lee. Dr. William Lloggd. 
Dr Creighton, Dr. Butler, 
OAtober. December. 
Dr. Bc1L. | Dr. B:II. 
Dr. Thamas Tulley. Dr. Lamplugh. 
Dr. B-arne. Dr. Gutr am, 
Dr. ThiſtletEwaite. | Dr. Pairick. 


Th:ſe Fourty eight Chaplains in Ordin: « 
ry, are uſually Doctors in Divinity, and 
tor the moſt part Dcans or Pccbendarics, 
and all principal Predicators. 


Phyſitians in Ordmary to His Majeftics 
Perſon, are, 

Sr Alexander Fraſer. 

Sir Fobn Babor. 

Sir.Charles Scarburouth. 

Sir Fobn Hinton, atligned to attend upon 
the Qicen, 


Phyſitians in-Ordinary to the Houſhold, 
DoRur Waldron. 
Sir Charles Scarboxough for the Tower of 
London. Morcover there arc above a dozen 
more atile Phyfitians, who are the Kings 


ſworn Servants, but wait niot, nor have 
.Fce. 


Tewel 
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i Femel-Houſe, Sir Gilbert Talbot , Maſter 
and Treaſurer; and three - under Officers, 
called Yeomen and Grooms. 

Whoſe Office is to take charge of all 
Veſſels of Gold or Silver gilt for the King 
and Queens Table, of all Plate in the 
Tower; of Chains and Looſe Jewels, 
not fixed to any Garment. 


The Maſter of Ceremonies, Sir Charles 
£ viterel, Fee zool. One Aſſiſtant, 

Cotrerel Eſq; Fee 1201, and one Marſhal, 
Mr. Rzchbard Ie Baſle, 

Among His Majeſties Servants in Ordi- 
nary, are to bc ceckoned the Three Azngs 
of cArms, Six Heralds, or Dukes of Arms, 
as they have been heretofore ſtyled, and 
Four Purſurants at Arms. The now Angs 
of Arms being theſe : Firſt, Sir Edward 
Walker Knight, whoſe Title is Garter, and 
unto whoſe Office it chiefly belongeth to 
attend and dirc@ at thoſe Cercmonies ard 
Solemnitics, that concern the moſt Noble 
Order of the Garter; and to Marfhal the 
Solema Funerals of the Knights of that 
Ordcr; as alſo of the Peers of this Realm ; 
and to dire in all things elſe relating to 
Arms, which do appert:in ro the Pecrage. 

Secondly , Sir Edward Biſh Knight , 
whoſe Title is Clarencieus, and his Office 
chicfly ro regulate and dirett the Proceed» 
ings at ſuch Solemn Funerals of all Degrees, 
under the Pecrage of this Realm, as ſhall 
be celebrated in his Province, which is the 
Countics on the South of Trent, and what- 
ſever elſe there relateth ro Arms. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Vilkam Dugdale Eſquire,whoſe 
Title is Norroy, and whoſe Office is thiefly 
to regulate and direR as aforeſaid through- 
out his Province on the North of Trens. 


The fix Heyalds, or Dukes of Arms, are 
theſe : 

Elias Aſhmole, Windſor Herald, Eſq; 

Henry S. George, Rickmond, Eſq; 

Thomas Lee, Ch: fter, Eſq; 

Sir Thomas S. George Knizht, Somer ſet. 

Fokn Wing fi 1d, York, Eſq; And 

Robert Chaloner, Lancaſtcr, Eſqz 


The Four Purſuwvants are theſe, 212. 
H.nry Dethick, Rovge C roms, 
Francu Sandford, Rouge- Dragon- 
Thomas Holford, Portcullice, And 
Fobn Gibbons, Blewmantle. 


The Offices of which Heralds and Pur- 
ſuivants, beſides their Services (v2. all or 
ſome of them ) at great Solemnities , as 
aforeſaid, are, together with the ſaid Kings 
of Arms, to attend at all publick Solem- 
nities 3 and they, or ſome ot them, to pro» 
claim War and Peace, carry Deftances, 
ſummon Fortified Places, or Rebels in 
Arms, Prochaim Traitors; and to do their 
beſt ſervice in whatſoever relateth to the 
Nobility and Gentry of this Realm, in 
point of Hunour and Arms, 


Alſo amongſt His Majeftices Servants in 
Ordinary, axe reckon'd, 
One Gergrapher, Major Jobs Scot. 
One 
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One Hiſtoriograpber. 

One Hydrographer. 

One Library Keeper, Thomas Roi Eſq; 
One Coſmographer, Fsbn 0gilby Eſq; 
One Foet Laureat, Febn Dryden Eſq- 
One Publick Notary. 


Qi Wardrobes, the King hath ( beſides 
the Great Wardrobe, whereof a particular 
account ſhall be given clſcwhere )+ divers 
ſtanding Wardrobes at Nhite-ball, Windſer, 
Hampton-Court, the Tower of London , 
Greenwich, Gc. whereof there are divers 
Officers. 

Laitly, there is the Removing Wardrobe, 
which always attends upon the Perſon of 
the King, Qurcen, and Chiidren; attends 
a.ſo upon Ambailadors, upon Chriitnings, 
Maxks, Plays, &c. at the command of 
the Lor:1 Chamberlain, who hath the diſpo- 
ſing of the Vacant Places. Here are ſix Oth- 
cers, one Yeoman, Kinnerſly Eſq; 
two Grooms, and three Pages. The Salary 
of the Ycomen is 2co1. of each Groom 
1c0 0, and oi cach Page 1co Marks, , To 
all theſe rogerher is allowed ſix Diſhes each 
Mca!. All Movcables belong ro this Wars 
«robe, are at length divided into three 
parts, whereof the Yeoman hath one tor 
his own uſe, the Groom: another, and the 
Pages the third parr. 

In the Oih.e of the Tents, Toyls, Hays and 
Parillzons. Two Maſters, tour Ycomen, 
One Groom, one Clerk-Comptrollet, one 
C.crk ot the I cnts. 
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oA Maſter of the Revels uffice to order all 


things concerniug Comedies, Ge. There is 
One Yeoman, On: Groom. 

Engraver, Sculptor, One in each Office. 

In the Office of the Robes, behlides the 
Maſter aturementioned, there 1» Oiic Yeo. 
man, Three Grooms, One Page, Two 
Purveyors, One Bruſher, Onac Tatlor , 
One Dyer, One Gird cr , Que Clerx, One 
Lac.man , One Cutter ard Racer, Two 
Embroidercrs, Two Si:xmen , One Shov- 
maker, One Pertumer, One Fcather-Matcr, 
One Milliner, One Merccr, One Holticr, 
One Draper, One Surveyor ot the Dr-iicr 
and Chamber, Tc. 

Falcners, Sir cAlln Apſlcy, Nattcr of 
the Hawi#s , and other Offers under him ; 
about Lundon , and other places belonging 
to the Kingz inall 3 Thirty three, 

Huntſmen for the Buckhuunds in ordina-« 
ry, Fobn Carey Efquire Matter of rhe Buck- 
$ounds,and unter him a Sergeant and Thir- 
ty tour other Perſons. 

Otter-hounds, Simon Smuh , Eſquire , 
Maſter of the 0:ter-hounds, 

Huntſmen for the Harricrs , Maſter of the 
Harriers, Mr. Ellint and Five under hi:n. 

«Armory at the Tower, Naſicr ot the Ocil- 
nance, Sir Thom .s Chich:(cy,and Daind b 1+ 
ter Eſq3 Licutcnant of tle Ortdnan-e , 
and Maſt:r Armorer, aud Scventcen und.r 
Otcers. 

Meſſengers of the Chamber tn ordinary , 
Firſt two Cleris of the Chect, theu Forty 
morcc, 18 a.l, Forty two. 

Mu- 
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Muſitians in ordinary, Sixty two. 

Trumpetters in ordinary, and Keitle- Drume 
mers; 1nall, Fifteen, 

Drummers and Fife, Seven. 

cApothecaries Two: One for the Kings 
Perion, ard one for the Houſho!d, 

Chirurgeons Five- 

Barbers T wo. 

Printers Two. Another for the Oriental 

Tongue, Major Thomas Roycro/t, 

Eookbinder One, Sam, Mearne 

Stationer One, Kichard Rosflon. 

Taylors T wo. 

Pofi-mafiers, for all the Port-Towns in 
England, a'l ſworn ro,and pard by the King. 
A Maſter of the Game o: C ck fighiing. 

One Scrjeant Sumner Abraham D ,wring 
Eſquire, who Fach the care of His Majeitics 
Furres. 

T wo Embroiderers. , 

T wo keepers of the Privy Lodging. 

Two Gentlemen, aud one Yeoman ot . the 
Bows. 

O..c Croſ:-how- Maker, ons Fletcher. 

One Cormorant ke-:per. 

One hand-Gun Na'tcr 

On: Maller and Marxcer of Tennis. 

One Miſtreſs-S: mpftrcſs, and one Laun- 

One Perſpettive-Maker, (drets. 

One Maſter Fenccr, 

Ouc Haber dather of Hats. 

One Comb- Maker. 

On: Scrzeant Painter. 

One Paintcr. 

QO.c Limucr, 


One 
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One PiQure Keeper, 
One Silver Smith, 
One Goldſmith. 

One [eweller. 

Oae Peruque Maker, 

One Keeper of Pheſants and Turkies. 

Joyner, Copier of PiQures, Watch- 
Makcr , Cabinet Maker , Lock-Smith, of 
each one. 

Game of the Bears and Bulls, one Maſter, 
one Sergeant, one Ycoman. 

Operators for the teeth, Two. 

Coffer-Bearers to the back Stairs, Two. 

One Yeoman of the Leaſh. 

Watermen Fifty five. 

Uphoiſter, Letrer-Carrier, Foreign Poſt, 
Coffee- Maker, of each one. 

Officers belonging ro Gardens , Bowling 
Greens, Teanis-Courts , Pa!l-Mall, Ten 
pcrſons. 

Keeper of the Theater in Miteball, 

Cutler, Spurrier, Gir{ler, Corn-Cutter, 
- Button-Maker, one of cach. 

Emboſſer, Enamcler, one of each. 

Writer , Flourifher, and Embelliſher , 
Scenographer , or Deſigner of Profpetts, 
Letter- Founder, of cach one. 

Comedians, Seventeen men, and Eight 
W omen Actors. 

Gunner, Gilder , Cleanſer of Pitares. 

*Scene-keeper, Cofer-mater, Wax Chand 

ler, one of each, 

Keeper of Birds and Fowl in St. Fam:*s 

Park, One, 

Keeper of the Volery, Coffe-Club-Ma-+ 
ker, Scrgeant Painter, one of cach. 


K 2 With 
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With-divers other Oficecs and Servants 
under the Lord Chamberlain , ro ſerve his 
Majeity u, on extraordiiary occaſions and 
ſervices. 

Note that m ny of theſe: Offices and 
Pl:ces are of good Credir, great Prohr , 
and cnjoyed by Perſons ot Quality, al- 
though not here named tor wait ot good 
1:01 Matioi.s 


A Lift of His Majzjties Officers and 
Servants under the Maltcr of the 
Horſc. 


Tritoe2 12 Querries, ſo cilled from 

the French word Z ſcrzer , derivel 
trom E[ uric a Siabs. Tiicir office is 
ro ar:er.d the King on Hunting or Progreis; 
or on any occaſtm of riding abroaq to 
Le'p Hts Majelty up and down trum his 
Horte, Tc. 


Of theſ- there are four ca!led SQUerries of 
the Crown Stubl:, viz. 


Sir N:lllam Armorer. 

Captain Fukn Maſon Eſq 

Famcs Porier E1q . 

Fobn 11:zme Jun. Efqs . 


The othor 


$ ar c calle 4 Queries of the 
. Huniun, S.cablc; 


V:Z. 
e A © frcwv Cole Eiqz 

b, 1 5 CAlverice Knight: ; 
Thomas 
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Themas WWindbam Eſq; 

Sir Nicholas Armorer Kt, 

Henry Progers Eſq; 

Sir Robert Pye Knight. 
Wakelife Eſq; 

Walter Strickland Elqs ; 


The Fee to each of theſe is one'y 2501, 
yearly , according ta the antient -Cuitom, 
but they have allowance for Diet ro each 
1004, yearly, bchdes Lodgings aud two 
Horſe Livecries. 


Next is the Chizf Arentr, from cAve- 
na, Oates 3 whoſe yearly Fee is 401. and 
this place with all the Follow.ng , are 1n 
the Gift of the Maſter of the Horſe. 
This Ofice at preſ-nt- hath Foſeph Gragg 
Eſquire, 


There is mor-over one Clerk of the + 
Stable , William Morgan Eſquire, 4 Yeo« 
men Riders, 4 Child Riders, Y-omen 
of the Srirrup , Sergeant Marſhil and 
Yeomen Farri:rs, 4 Groom Farriers , 
Sergeant of the Carriage , three Surveyors, 
a Squire and Yeomen-Sadlers,, 4 Yeom-n 
(rranators , 4 Ycomen Purveyors, 2 Yeo- 
man Peckman, a Yeoman-Bir-maker, 4 
Coachmen, 8 Littermen, a Yeoman ot 
the Cloſ- Wagzon, 64 Grooms of the Sra- 
ble, whereot 3c are calle} Groom: of the 
Crown Stable , and 34 of the Hunting anf1 
Pad Stable, 26 Foutmen in their Liveries 
to run by the Kings Horſe. 

K 3 There 
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There is Ny ſome other Officers not 


here named ) an Anctenr Officer in the 
Kings Houſho'd, called EC crkt of the Mer+ 
cat, who within the Verge of the Kings 
Houſhold 1s ro kezp a Standard of all 
Weights anil Meaſures , and ro burn all 
falle Wetylts and Meaſures; and trom the 
Pattern of this Standard are to be taken 
ail the Weights and Meaſures of the King- 
GOm, 


There are divers other Officers belong- 
1ag to the King of great importance , 
which are not ſubordinate to any the three 
fore-rreationed Great Officers, as Mafeer 
of the Great Wardrobe, Poſt-Maſfter , Maſter 
of the Ordnance , Vard:n of the Mint 5 
whereof in the Second Part of the Preſent 
State, 

In the Court of Ring Famer, there were 
many more Offices, and to many Offices 
there belonged many more perſons, which- 
King Charles the Firff much leſſened , and 
the preſent King nowRaigning hath yet lef(- 
cned much more. 

Upon the King are alſo attending in his 
Court the Lords of the Privy Council , 
Scecretarics of State, the Reverend Judges, 
the Learned Colledge of Civilians, the 
Kings Council at Law, the Kings Sergeants 
at Law, the Maſters of Requeſts, Clerxs of 
the Signet, Clerks of the Counci!, Keeper 
of the Paper Office or Papers of State, &Gc. 
of all whum taxe the Catalogue follows 


mg. 


The 
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The Names of the Lords of His Ma- 
Jeſties Moſt Honourable Privy- 
Conncil. 


| 7's Royal Highneſs - the Duke of 
Tork. 
His Highneſs Prince Rupert. 
G1/b:rt Lord Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. 
H:neage Lord Finch Keeper of the Great 
Scal of England, 
Thomas Viſcount Latimer , Lord High 
T reaſurec of England. 
«Arthur Earl of Angleſey. 
Fames Duke of Monmouth , Maſter of 
4 th: Horſe to His Majzſty, and Captain 
of his Troop of Guards. 
Fames Duke of Ormond, Lord Steward 
ot His Majeſties Houſhold. 
Fobn Duke of Lauderdale, Secretary of 
Sta'e for the Kingdom ot Scotland, 
Willizm Cavendiſh, Du'ce of N-wcaſtle, 
Henry Lord Marquis of Dorcheſter. 
Henry Lord Marquis of Fhorc: ftcr. 
byey Earl of Oxford. 
Fams Earl of 0ffory. 
{ Robert Earl of Linſey Lord Great Cham» 
( berlain of England. 
Henry Earl of St. Albans, Lor\l Cham. 
berlain of His Majeſtics Houthold. 
Fobn Exrl of Bridgwater. 
Robert Earl of Lercefter, 
F hn Earl of Bath, Groom of the Stole 
to kis Majetty. 
KR 4 Henr, 
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Henry Earl of Arlington , His Majeſties 
Principal Secretary ot Statc. 

Charles Earl of Carliſle, 

Wilkam Earl of C-aven, 

«Arthur Earl of 1 fſevs 

F. Earl of Rothes, His Majcſtics Commil- 
ſtoner in Scotland. 

70. Earl of Middleton. 

70\n Earl of Twredalc. 

Kichard Earl of Carberg, 

Roger Earl of Orrery. 

Thomas Vi count Falconbridge, 

George Viſcount Halifax, 

Humpbres I ord B:ſhop of London, 

Francis Lord Newport, Treaſurer of his 
Majeſties Houlthold. 

William Lord Maynard, Comptroller of His 
Majeſties Houſhold. - 

Denſcl Lord Holles. 

Fobn Lord Berkely, 

Sir George Carteret Knight, Vice Chamber» 
lain to his Majeſty. 


' Henry Coventry Eſquire, His Majeſties other 


Principal Secretary of State. 

Ralph Montague Eſq; Maſter of the Great 
Wardrobe. 

Lir Fobn Duncomb Kt. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Sir William Maurice Kt 

Sir Thomas Chichcly,Maſter of the Ordnance. 

Sir Rubert Carr, Chancellour of the Dutchy. 

Edward Seymour Eſquire , Speaker of the 
Commons Houſe of Parliament. 


The 
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The Names of all the Kings Tudges ; 


the Kings Council at Law, and the 
Kings Sergeants at Law, &c. 


N the High Court of Chancery. 


20T 


Heneage Lord Finch, Lord Kz-eper of » 


the Great Seal of England, with whom 

fit as affiltanrs. 

Sir Harbuttle Gremflone Baronet, Maſter 
of the Kolls. 

Sir William Child Knight , Door of the 
Laws. - 


Si 7uftinian Lewin Knight , DoRor of . 


Laws. 

Sir Thomas Eftcourt Knight. 

Sir Mundiford Bramſtone Knight, Do@or 
of Laws. 

Sir Natbaniet Hobart Knight. 

Sir Willkam Glaſcock Knigiit, 

Sic Fobn Cuel Knight. 


Sir Timothy Baldwin Knight , Doftor of + 


Laws: 
Sir Andrew Hacket Knight. 
Sir William Bewerſhaw Knight, | 
Dr. Howel. 


Theſe . Twelve - are called Maſters of 


Chanccry, 


7, &n 
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In the Court of Kings Bench, 


Sir Math-w Hale Knight, Lord Chief 
Tuitice ot the Aings Bench, 

Sir Thomas 1w:ſden Knight and Baconet. 

Sir Richard Raineford Knight, 


In the Court of Common Pleas. 


Sir Fobn Vaughan Knight , Lord Chief Ju- 
{tice of the Common Fleas. 

Sir Willtam Wilde Knight and Baronet. 

Sir Robert Atkins Knight of the Bath. 


In the Court of the Exchequer, 


Sir Edward Turner Knight and Baronet , 
Lord Ci:tef Baron ot the Exchequer. 

Sir Chriſtopher Turner Kr, 

Sir 21motky Littleton, 

Sir Hugh Windbam Kr. 

6/ement 8pclman Elq; 


Theſe are all the Principal! Judges in 
England , who to the Kings High Honour 
anc] his Kingdoms great Happineſs, are 
Perſons of Knowledge, Courage, Uncor- 
ruprneſ:, Tc. equal, 1: not Jupcriour ts any 
Stacr m tormer ings Retyns, 


Th 


of England, 


The Kings Sergeants and Learned 
Council at Law. 


Sir Fobn Maynard Kt. the Kings Sergeant at 
at Law, 

Sir Francis North Son to the Lord North, 
the Kings Attorney General. 

Sir Wilkam Fones Kt. the Kings Sollicitor- 
Gencrall. 
Sir Fob Charleton Knight, Chief Juſtice of 
Cheſter, His Majeſties Sergeant at Law. 
Sir William Scroggs Knight, His Majeſties 
Sergeant at Law. 

Sir Timothy Turncy Knightghis Majeſtics Ser». 
geant at Law» : 

Sir Edward Thurland Knight, His Majcſticg 


Councel, Learncd in the Law, 


The Qucen Conſorts Council at Law. 


Mr. Montague the Qacens Attorney Genes, 


ral. 
Six Friderice Hyde Knight, her Majeſties 


Scrjeant at Law. 


The Y ucen Mothers Councel was. 


Tir Peter Ball Knight, Attorney. 
Henry Win,Soliicitor. 


The Duke of York's Counc:l, 


Sir Edward Thurland Attorney. 


Sir Francis &oodrick yollicitor. ; 
Sir .- 
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Sergeants at Law, 


Nudigate. 
hy 
Waller. 
Brome. 
Tournour. 
| Ellys. 
Hardres, 
Wilmot. 
Goddard. 
Sir Richard Hopkins Re. 
Sergeant, < Flynt, 
Turney., 
Barton- 
Sir Fobn Howel Rt. 
Recorder of Lonuom. 
| Bramflone. 
Sir Henry Peckbam Kt. 
Goodfellow. 
Baldwin. 
Powys. 
Oir Mulliam Tones, 
\ 


The Chief Fudges and Doflors of the 
Cruil Law, 


Sir Giles Sweit Tudpe of the Arch:s, Ktz 
DoRors of Laws. 

Sig Lionel Fenkins Knizht, Door of Laws, 
Judge both of the Prerog ative Court and 
ot the Admiralty. 

Sir Robert Wiſeman the Kings Advocate , 
&. Doftoc of Laws. gn 

Sir 
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Sir Richard Chaworth Knight, Door of 
Laws, Advocate to the High Admi- 
_ T1384 

Sir Walter Walker Knight, DoQtor of 
Laws. 

Fobn Milles Door of Laws. 

Sir Timothy Baldwin Knight, DoQtor of 
Laws. 

Thomas Exten DoQor of Laws, Chancel- 
lour tro the Lurd Biſhop of Londin. 

Fobn Board Door of Laws; His Majcſties 
Prateflor of Law in Cambridge. 


The preſent Secretaries of State, ave. 


Henry Earl of Arlington, whom for his 
eminent Services at home and abroad, both 
in War and Peace, His Majeſty was plen- 
ſed to advance into the place of Sir Eds 
ward Nicholas. 

And Mr. Henry Coventry,who for his great 
Abilities, and ſucceſsful] Negotiations,had 
that Honovur and Trutt conterred upon him, 
upon th: lue Dcccaſe of Sir Fobn Tree 
Gor, 


The King hath four Maſters of Requeſts 
who are at preſent, 


Colonel Gervaje Holles. 


Sir Thomas Beverly. 


Sir Fobn Berkenbead. 
Sit Charles Cotterel. 


Clerks 
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Clerks of the Council arc, 


vir Edward IValker, 
Sir Fobn Nicbolas, 
Sir Robert Southwell, 


Sir Foſeph Williamſon. 
Clerks of the Signet arc, 


Sir Philip Warwick. 

Sir Fobn Nicholas. 
Sidney Beare Eſq; 
William Trumbul Eſqz . 


The Keeper of the Paper Office, or Pa- 
pers of State at Ihitcbal, is that mult inge- 
nious and worthy perſon , Sir Foſeph Wile 
hamſon. 


—_— 


Of the Military Government iz the Kings 
Court. 


Sin a Kkagdom,, becauſe Civil Go» 
A vernors Propoſing Temporal, and 
Ecckfia/tical Governors Etcrnal Ree 
wards and Puniſhments , are not ſaffictent 
to {ccure Peicez iherefore a Military torce 
1s always in readineſs: So in the Kings 
Court, tefides Civil and Eccleftattical 
Offiers, it is thougir n.ceifary alwayes 
to-have in readin. {ſs m.lrary Otficers and 
Souldi-rs co preſerve the Kings Perſon 3 
wh-:reapon depends the Peace and Satery of 


all his SubjcRs, 
Be- 
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Belonging peculiarly ro the Kings Court, 
(beſides above 4000 Foot, and above $20 
Horſe, who arc always in pay and readi- 
neſs to atfiit upon any occaſton) there are 
Guards of Horſe and Foot. 

The Horſe-Guard, which the French call 
Garde du Corps, the Germans Licb-Guars 
dy, w2. corruptly Life-Guard, that is , 
The Guard of the Kjngs Body , hath confi- 
ſted of 5co Horſemen, ail or moſt Gen» 
tlemen aud ol Othcers, commanded by 
the Captain of the Guard , now fames 
Duke ot Monmouth, whoſe pay is 30 5. 
a day, and cach Horſeman 4 5s. a day. 
The Horſe have been divided into Three 
Parts , Whereof 200 under the immedi- 
ae Command of the Captain of the Guard, 
150 underMonſieer le Marguis de Blanques 
fort, and 150 under Sir Phalp Hyward , 
whoſe Pay to each 1s 20 s. a day. 

Under the Captain of the Guard are now 
enely rwo Lieutenants, Sir Thomas Sandis, 
and Major General Eg:rton, the Cornet is 
Mr. Villars, Son to the Lord Grandiſon , 
alſo a Guidon Mr. Grifzn, a Quartermaſter 
and Four Brigadeers, 

The Office of the Captain of the Life 
Guard is at a!l times ot War or Peace to 
wait upon the Ixmgs Perfon (as oft as he 
rides abroad) with a confiderable number 
of Horſemen well Armed and prepared 
ayainit all dangers whatfoever. : 

At home within the Kings Houſe it 1s 
thought fit that the Kings Perſon ſhould 
have a Guard both above and bclow 
Srairs. 

In 
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In the Preſence Chamber therefore wait | 
the Honourable Band of Gentlemen Pen- 
froners, firſt inftirmred by King Henrs 7- 
and choſen uſually in all tim2s fince out of 
the beſt and moſt antient Familics of 
England, nor onely for a taithful Guard to 
the Kings Perſon, but to be as a Nurſery 
to breed up hopeful Gentlem:n , and fit 
them tor employments both Civil and Mij- 
litary , as well abroad a 8 at home, as De- 
putics of Ireland, Ambaſladors in Fo- 
reign Parrs, Councellours of State , Caps 
tains of the Guard , Governors of Pla- 
ces, and Commanders in the Wars both 
by Land and Sea; of all which there have 
been examples, as George Lord Hunſdon 
Captain of the Penſioners at the death cf 
Qucen Elizabeth, intimated- in a Letter 
to King Fames, before be came to Eng- 
land. 

T heir Office is to attend the Kings Pers 
ſon to and trom his Chappel, onely as far 
as the Privy Chamber; alſo in all other 
Solemnities 3 as Coronations , Publick Au- 
drence of Ambaſſadors, wc. They are 
40 1n number, over whom there is a Caps 
tain, uſually ſome Peer of the Realm ; a 
Lieutenant, a Standard Bearer , and a 
Clerk of the Checqae, who arc at preſent as 
tolloweth. 


The Band of Gentlemen Penſioners. 


Lord Falconbridge Captain 1 000 1, 
Sir Fobn Bennet Knight of the Bath, Lieu» 
tenaut 260 1, yearly. 
Francis 
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Francis Villers, S cond Son to th: Lord 
Grandifſon Standard-Brarer 200 I. 
yearly : 

Tho. Winne Eſquire , Clerk of the G5eck 
1200. x 5. 3. d. yearly. 


Fobn Dingl:y Eſquire. 
Edward Harbert & (ſq; 
Thomas Hayles Eſq; 
Edward Broks Eſq; 
William Sheldon Eſq; 
Sir Thyumas Rowe? Knight. 
Sir Reginald Foſter Bironet. 
Sir Richard Harriſon Knight, 
Fobn Rootes Eſq; 
Sir George Courthop Knight. 
Sir Philip Honywood Knight. 
Sir Edward Alſton Knight, Sen. 
Charles Skrimfhirs Eſgy 
Wiliam Cowper Eſq; 
Sir George Taſh Knight. 
Charles Crompton Eſq; 
Fobn Raymond Eſq; 
Sir Edmund Barker Knight. 
«Anthony Gaudy Eſq; 
Edward Coleman Eſq; 
Fleetwood Dormer Eſq; 
Brett Norton Eſq; 
Wiliam Dickenſon Eſqs 
Hugh Tente Eſq; 
Fobn Kirke Efy; 
Henry Turner Eq; 
Edward Alftone Eſq; Junior, 
Richard Willis Eſq; 
Henry Bellafis Eiqz 
Mikiam Tate E193 
Sir 
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Sir Thomas Grey Knight. 
Walter ReaE ſq; 
William Forde Eſq; 
Henry Slingsby Etqs 
Edward Games Eſq; 
Fohn Kirke, Junior, Eſq 
Robert Dacves 

C 5arles Radley Eſq 
Thomas Shotter den Eſqz. 
Roger Congsby Eſq 
Edward Cewpcr Eſq; 


The Fee to cach of theſe is a 100 1, years 
ly, 
, Richard Ch4l4 Gentleman Harbinger to - 
provide Lodyings tor them, his Fee 70 1, 
I1 Fs. 

Ocdinarily wait only - one half of this 
Band, and by Qgarter. 

Upon extraordinary occaſions a ll of them 
are ſummoned. 

Their ordinary Armes are Gilt Pole» 
axes, 

Their Arms on Horſeback in ttme of War, 
ace Curalſiers Arms with Sword and Pj- 
ſol. 

Thc Band of Penſioners is not under the 
Lord Chamber!ayn, but onely under their 
own Officzrs , and arc alwayes ſworn by 
the Clerk of the C'ecque 3 whoſe Office is 
to tare notice of thoſe that are abſent whea 
they ſhould be upon their dury. 

Their Standard born in time of War is , 
- v ha Gultes in a Ficld Argent, alſo Four 

ends. 


Again 


of England. 


Again, In the fieſt Room above Stairs , 
tailed the Guard Chamber, attend the Y:o- 
men of the Guard of His Majeſties Body 3 
whereof there were wont to b: two hundred 
and fifry Men of the Lett quality undec Gen- 
try,und of larger ſtature then ordinary (for 
every one of them was to be fix Foot high.) 
There are at preſent, One hundred Yeomen 
in daily waiting; and Seventy more not in 
waitingz and as any of the One hundred 
ſhall die, his plac? ro be filled up our of the 
Seventy. Theſe wear Scarlet Coats down to 
the krec, and Scarlet breeches, both richly 
guarded with black Velver, and rich Badges 
upon their Coats before and behind. More- 
over, Black Velvet round Broad-Crowned 
Caps (according to the mode uſed in the 
Reign of H:nry the Eighth) with Ribbons 
of the Kings colour, - One half of them of 
late bear in their hands Harquebuzes , and 
the other balf Partiſans, with large Swords 
by their ſides. They have Wages and Diet, 
allowed them. Their Office is ro wait ups 
on the King in his ſtanding Houſes, Forty 
by day, and Twenty to watch by nizhr 5 
about the City to wait upon the Kings Pers 
ſon abroad by Water or Land. | 

The Captain of this Guard 1s at preſent 
George Lord Viſcount Grandſon, whoſe Fee 
isa 1000 I. yearly. 

Lieutenant is Col. Tho. Howard Fee 5001, 

Enſign Edward Sackville Eſquire, Fee 
zoo I. 

Clerk of the Checque Richard Smith, Fee 
1501. 

Faux Corporals, Fce to each 1501, 

The 
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The Kings Palace Royal (Ratione Regie 
Dignitatis) is exempted from all Jurif- 
diftion of ary Court Civil or Ecc'cfialtt- 
cal, but onely ro the Loyd Steward, and in 
his abſence ro the Treaſury and Comptroler 
of th: Kings Houſhold, with the Steward of 
the Marſhalſey, who way by Vertue of their 
Office, wirnour Commilfion hear and de» 
rernine all Treaſons , Felonizs , Breaches 
of the Peace committed wirhin the Azngs 
Court or Palace. The molt excellent Or» 
ders and Ru'es for the Demeanor and car» 
riage of all Officers and Servants in the 
Kings Court, are to be ſeen in ſeveral 
Tables, hung up in ſeveral Rooms at 
the Court, and Signed with the Kings own 
Hand, and worthy to be read of all Strans 
gers. 

The Kings Court or Houſe where the King 
reſideth, is accounted a place ſo Sacred , 
that if any man preſume to firike another 
within the Palac: where th: Kings Royal 
Perſon reſid:th, and by ſuch a ſtroke onely 
draw blood, his right hand ſhall be ſtricken 
off, and he commirted to perperual impri- 
ſonment an |- fined. By rhe antient Laws of 
England onely ſtriking in the Kings Court, 
was puniſhe( with death, and loſs of goods, 

To ma'te the deeper Impreiſion and ter- 
ror into” mens minds, tor ſtriking in the 
Kings Court, it hath been ordered, that the 
puniſhm-nr for ttriakg ſhould be exccured 
with great ſolemnity aud ceremony, in brief 


thus : 
The 
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The Sergeant of the Kings Woodyard 
brings to the place of Exccnt:ton a ſquare 
Block, a Beetle, Staple, and Cords ro 
faſten the hand thezrero, the Yeoman of 
the Scullery provid-s a great fire of Coals 
by the Block , wherein rhe Searing Irons 
brought by the Thict Farricr, are ro be 
ready for the chict Sur,en rouſe. Vie 
negar and cold Wa'er trought by the 
Groom of the Saucery 3 the chief Officers 
alſo of tie Cellar aad Pantry are ro be 
ready, one with a Cup o: Red Wine and 
the other with a Maiicher, to vtfer the cri- 
minal a'ter ;he hand cut ot, :n | the Stump 
ſeared; the Sergeant of the Ewry 1s ro bring 
Linaen ro winde about , and wrap the Arm. 
The Yeomen of the Pon try, a Cock to lay 
ro it , the Yeom n © the Chapdry ſeared 
Cloatis , the Maiter C:.o'; a ſharp Dreffer 
Knite, which at the plac: of Exccution 18 
ro be held apright by the Sergeant of the 
Lard-r , ri/l Zxecu'ion bs performed by 
an Offic:r appointed thereto, Ve. After 
all , ſhall be impriſoned <uring Lite, 
and Fize and Ranſome at tac Kings 
Will. 

"In the. Kings Court not on-ly ſtriting is 
forb1dd-n, bat alto all a:caſion+ of itrikwng 
aud therefore the Law iaith, Nulas Cii4e 
tones .aut ſummonttiones licct facere infra 
Palatium Regis apud IWW:ftim. wv alibs ubs 
R-x reſed:t. 

Tiz Conrt of the Kinz of England, for 


Magnificz1.ce , tor QOidcor, tor Nomoer 


aud Qual.ty ot Otkcecs , tor zich Furnt- 
rure, 
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ture , for Entertainment and Civility to | 


Strangers , for plentiful Tables , might 
compare with the beſt Court of Chriſten- 
dom , and farexcel moſt Courts abroad 
of one, whereof ſee the Deſcription made 
by an ingenious Perſon beyond Sea, wri- 
ting toa Friend © his at Court there, cAn- 
nn in inferno es cAmic: , qui cs in Aula 
bi Damumum babitatio eſt, qui illic ſuis 
artibus, (humana licet effigic) regnant, at- 
que ubz Scelerum Schola eft, © Animarum 
jaftura ingens , ac quicquid uſpiam eſt 
perfidia ac doli , quicquid crudelnatis ac 
enclementia, quicquid dffrenate ſuperbie 
© rapacis avaritia, quicquid obſcene lis 
bidints ac fadiſſime impudicitia , quicquid 
nefande tmpiciatis © morum peſſimorum , 
to'um illic acervatur cumulatiiſſiwe , ubs 
ftupra, raptus , mceftus, adulteria 53 ubi m- 
ebrtart, jurare , pejerare, cAtheiſmum pro- 
fiteri palam principum © nmobilium luds 
ſunt ; ubi faſius © tumor, wa, Liver , fas 
daque cupido cum ſrciis ſuis smperare vides 
tur, ubi cyiminum omnium procells , virtue 
tumque ownium incnarrabile naufragium , 
8&c. 

But the Court of England, on the con- 
trary , hath been (and 1s hoped ever will 
be) accounted as King Fames adviſeth in 
his Baſilicon Doron) a Pattern of Gedlineſs 
and all Honeſty ani Zertue , the propereft 
Scagol of Preweſs and Heroick Demearor , 
and the fitteſt place of Education for the 
Nobility and Centry, 

The Court ot England hath for a long time 
been a Pattern of Hoſpitality and Charity to 
the 
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the Nobility and Geutry of Exgland. All 
Noblemen , or Gentlemen, Subje&ts or 
Strangers that came accidentally ro Court, 
were freely entertained at rhe plentiful Ta- 
bles.of his Majeſties Officers. Divers Ser- 
vices or Meſlcs ot Mcat were every day pro- 
vided extraordinary for the Kings Honor. 
T wo hundred and Forty Gallons of Beer a 
_ day were at the Buttery Bar allowed for the 
Poor, befides all the broken Meat, Bread, 
&c. gathered into Bazkets, and given to 
the Poor at the Court Gates by two 
Grooms, and two Yeomen of the A!mon- 
ry , Who have Salarics of His Majeſty for 
thar Service. 

Moreover the Lord Almoner beftre men- 
tioned , hath the Priviledge togive the 
Kings Diſh co whatſoever Poor man he plea» 
ſes, that is, the firſt Diſh at Dinner which 
is ſet_upon the Kings Table , or inſtead 
thereof tour pence per dizm , (whicl, anti» 
ently was equivolent to tour ſhillings now) 
Next he dettributes to 24 poor Men, No» 
minated by the Pariſhioners of the Pariſh, 
adjacent to rhe Kings place of Rehiderer, 
to each of them tour pence in Mony, a Two 
penny Lot , and a Gallon ot Beer, or in- 
- ſtead thercof 3 4, in Vioncy, equally robe 
divided berween them every murning at 7 
| of rhe Clock at the Court Gave, and every 


poor man betore he receives the Almes 1s 
torepear the Cr: and the Lords Prayer, 
In the pref: | one of the Kings Chaps 
| hins, 1 p11 4 iy the Lord Almoner to be 


his Subalmorſcr, wi alſoisto icatter new 
coyned. I wo pciccs 1 the Towns and Pla- 
Cccs 
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rure, for Entertainment and Civility to 


Strangers , for plentiful Tables , might 
empace wirh the beſt Court of Chriſten- 
dom , and farexcel mot Courts abroad 3 
of one , whereof ſee the Deſcription made 
by an ingenious Perſon beyond Sea, wri- 
ting toa Friend © his at Court there, cAn- 
non in inferno es cAmice , qui cs in Aula 
vb; Deamunum habitatio eſt, qui illic ſuis 
artibus, (humana licet effigic) regnant, ate 
gue ub Scelerum Schola eft , & CAnimarum 
jaftura ingens , ac quicquid uſpiam eft 
perfidia ac doli , quicquid crudelutatis ac 
enclementia, quicquid dffrenate ſuperbie 
© rapacis avaritia, quicquid obſcene lis 
bidints ac feliſſime impudicitia , quicquid 
nefande tmpiciatis © morum peſſimorum , 
to'um illic acervatur cumulatiſſime , ubs 
ſupra, raptus , inceſius, adulteria 3 ubi ms 
ebriart, jurare , pejerare , eAtheiſmum pro- 
fiteri palam principum © nobilium luds 
ſunt z wubi faſius © tumor, wa, Liver , fas 
daque cupido cum ſocuis ſuis tmperare vide» 
tur, ubi criminum omnium procella , wirtthe 
tumque omnium inenarrabile naufragium , 
8&c. 

But the Court of England, on the con- 
trary , hath been (and 1s hoped ever will 
be) accounted as King Fames adviſeth in 
his Baſilicon Doron) a Pattern of Gedlineſs 
and all Honeſiy ani Zertue , the propereft 
Scig0! of Preweſs and Heroxck Demearor , 
and the fitteſt place of Education for the 
Nobility and Gentry, 

The Court ot England hath for a long time 
becn a Pattern of Hoſpitality.and Charity to 
the 
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of England. 
the Nobility and Geutry of Exgland. All 
Noblcmen , or. Gentlemen, Subjets or 
Strangers that came accidentally to Court, 
were freely entertained at rhe plentiful Ta- 
bles.of his Majeſties Officers. Divers Ser- 
vices or Mefſes ot Meat were every day pro- 
vided extraordinary for the Kings Honor. 
Two hundred and Forty Gal'ons ot Beer a 


_ day were at the Buttery Bar allowed for the 


Poor, beſides all the broken Meat, Bread, 
&c. gathered into Bazkets, and given to 
the Poor at the Court Gares by two 
Grooms, and two Yeomen of the A!mon- 
ry , who have Salarics of His Majeſty for 
thar Service. 

Moreover the Lord Almoner befere men- 
tioned , hath the Priviledge to give the 
Kings Diſh co whatſoever Poor man he plea» 
ſes, that is, the firſt Diſh at Dinner which 
is ſet. upon the Kings Table , or inſtead 
thereof tour pence per dizm , (whicl, anti» _ 
ently was equivolent to tour ſhillings now) 
Next he dettiributes to 24 poor Men, No» 
minated by the Pariſhioners of the Pariſh 
adjacent to rhe Kings place of Rehiderer, 
to each ot them tour pence in Mony, a Two 
penny Loit ; and a Gallon ot Beer, or in- 


- ſtead ther:of 34, in Vion<y, equally robe 


divided berween them every muraing at 7 


F of rhe Clock at the Court Gare, and every 


poor man bhetore he receives the Aimes 18 
toreptar the Cr: and the Lords Prayer, 
in the ro foncn oh once of rhe Kings Chaps 
hins, 1-14 by the Lord Almoner to be 
his Subalms! cr, wi alſoisto icatter new 


coyncd. T wo priccs in the Towns and Pla- 
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ces where the King paſſes through in his 
progreſs, to a certain ſum hy the year. Ec- 
1:42. there are many - peor Penſioners to 
the King and Queen below Stairs , that 15 
fuch as are put to Penſion, either becauſe 


they are fo o'd, that they are unfir for S.r- 
vice, or elſe the Widduw, of ſuch of His 


Ma;efties Houſhold Servants that dyed Poor | 


and were nut able to proviile tor their 
Wives and Children in their life rimes,eves 
ry one ot theſe hark a competency duly paid 
unto them. Laitly , there are diſtributed 
amongſt rie pour the large Otfcrings wich 
the ing prves 11 Collar dayes. 


The Magnificent and abundant plenty of 
th kings Tables hath cauſed amazement 
in Forrcigners 3 when th: y have been in- 
tormed that 1a the lait Kings Reign betore 
the trout-les, there were daily mm his Court 
85 Tables well turniſhed each Meal, wheres» 
of the Kings Table had 2$ Diſhes , the 
Queens 243 Four other Tables, 16 Diſhes 
cach 3 Three oth r, 10 D ſhes cach; Twelve 
o her hal 7 Diſhes cach,, ſevenreen ot ner 
Tables had cach oi them5s Dihes; Three 
orhier had 4 cachz3 Thirry rwo other Tables 
hal each 3 D:ihes, and Thirreen other had 
each 2 Dithes : In a!l avout Five hundred 
Diſhes e:ch Meal, with Bread, bear, Wine, 
and all other things neceffary. Atl which 
mas provid: moit »y the ſeveral Purvey- 
ors, who by Cammifſrons 1-gally ard re- 
gnularly authoriſed, d:d receive thoſe Pro» 
viſions at a moderate Price , ſuch as had 
becn tormeriy agreed upon in the ſever 
Fs Couitic 
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Countics of England, which price (by 


* rea{on of the value of Money, much alter- 


ed) was become low,yet a very irc 1.fides 
rab!c burih:n to the Kingdom in General, 
but thereby was greatly ſupported the 
Digniry Royal in the eyes of Strangers as 
well as Subjetts. The Enyliſh Nobility 
and Gentry, according to the Kings cx- 
amp'e, were incite to keep a proportions 
ale Hoſpitality in their ſevecal Country 
Manſi>ns, the Huzbandmen eacovr god 
ro breed Cattle, all Traleſmcn to a 
chearful induſtry, and there was then a 
free C rculation of Moneys through the 
whole Body of the Kingdom. Tanere was 
ſpent yearly in the Kings Houſe of groſs 
Meat 1520 Oxmn, 70co Shzep, 1200 
Veals, 390 Porkers, 400 Sturis or young 
Beets, 68co Lambs, 3cc Flitches of Ba- 
con , and 26 Boars: Alſo 140 dozen of 
Geeſe, 250 dozen of Capons, 47v dozen 
of Hens, 750 dozen of Pullets, 1472 
dozen of hi cxen;3 for Bread a o Bu- 
els of Wheat, and for Drink 620 Tun 
of Wine, an 1709 Tun of B:er 3 More- 
over of Butter 44640 poundes, together 
with Fiſh and Fowl, Veniſon, Fruit, 
Spice proportionab'y. This j rodi;1ous 
plenty in the Kings Court , ——_ Fore 
rejzners to put a hizh-r value upon the 
Kiag » and cauſed the Natives who were 
there freely welcome ro increaſe their af- 
feftion rothe Kingit being foun4 as necef- 
ſary tor the King 0: England this way to en- 
dear the Engliſh, who ever delighted mn 
Fealting 3 as for the ltalian Priu.czs by 
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ſights and ſhews to endear their Subjcas, 
who as much delighted thercin. 

T herefore, by ſpecial Order of the Kings 
Houſe, ſome of His Majeſtics ſervants, Men 
of Quality, went daily to Weftminfter-Hall, 
in Term-time, between Eleven and Twelve 
of the Clock, to invite Gent!cmen to cat 
of the Kings Acates or Viands, and in Par- 
l1ament time, to invite the Parliament Men 
ri.creto. 


Moreover, the Court is an eminent Pat- 
tern of Charity and Humility to all that 
ſhall ſee the performance of that antient 
Cuſtom by the King and the Queen, on the 
Thurſday before Faſter , cailed Maundy 
Thurſday, ſo called irom the French Mande, 
in Latin Sportula, when the King or his 
Lord Almoner firit waſheth the Feet of as 
many poor men, as are the years His Mas» 
jeſty hath Reigned, and then Wipes th:m 
with a Towel (according to the pattern lefr 
by our Saviour ) and then gives to every 
ore of them two yards and a half of Wol- 
len Cloth to make a Suit ot Clothes, alſo 
Linnen Cloth for rwo Shirts, and a pair of 
Stockings, and a pair ot Shoes, three 
Diſhes ot Fiſh in Wooden Platters, one of 
Salt Salmon, a ſecond of Grcen-fiſh, or 
Cod, a third of Pictic-Herrings, Red-Her- 
rings, and Red-Eprars, a gallon of Beer, 
a quart Bottle oft Wine, and four Six- 
penny Loaves of Bread; alſo a Red Lea- 
rher purſe, with as many ſingle pence as 
the King is years old, aud in ſuch anogher 

Purie 


of England, 


Purſe as many Shillings, -as the King hath 
Reigned years, 


The Queen Conſort alſo doth the like to 
divers poor Women. 

Finally the Court of Englan4 may, for 
Government aid exat Accounts, be a Pat- 
tern to all the Courts of the World 

The Form of Government is by the Wiſ- 
dom of many Ages, ſo contrived and res 
ulated, that it ſeems to ſuch as ſeriouſly 
conſider it, almoſt impoſſible to mend it, 
if the preſcribed Rules of Government be 
duly and impartially executed, The Ac» 
count ( which is of many Natures, and is 
therefore very difficult, muſt paſs through 
many hands, and is therefore very exa&) is 
ſo wiſely Contrived and Methodiſed, that 
without the Combination of every one of 
theſe following Officers, +12. the Cofferery 
a Clerk of the Green-cloth; a Clerk Com- 
ptroller, a Clerk of the Kitchin, of the 
Spicery or Avery, or a particular Clerk,to- 
gether with the Conjuntion of a Purveyor 
and Waiter in the Office, it is impoſſible to 
defraud the King of a Loaf of Bread, of a 
pint of Wine, a quart of Beer, or joynt 
A Meat , or of Money, or any thing 
elſe. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Qucen Conſoxts Court, 


He Queens Court, ſutable to rhe Con- 
Jors of ſo great a King , is Splendid 
and Magnificent. 

Her Majeſty hath all Officers and a 
Houſhold apart from the King; tor the 
maintenance whereot there 1> ſertled 4c0co 
I, per annum. 

For the Ecclefiaſtique Government of 
her Covrr,there is firſt the Grand Almoner, 
Lord Pi:/ip Howard, Brother to the Duke 
ot Nor folx. 

H: iath the ſuperintendency over ali the 
Eccleſiaſtiques bel »nging ro tac Queen: 

Father .ntoamo Fernandez is ur Majes 
ſites Conte;Tor. 

Eiſhop Rufſcl Alnmoner, 

Father Patrick A'moncr. 

Father Paul de cAlmeida A'm. 

Father Manotl Pere;ra A'm. 

Dot(tar Thomas Godden T reaſurec of the 
Chappel 

2 Other Preachers Portugu2z, Father, 

taſter Chriſtopher del Koſaris a Domini- 
caiz 2nd Father Antonio a Franciſcan. 

4 Clerxs ot the Chappel, an.l 4 Boyes 
ad dc. 

6 Engliſh Fathers Benedi&in:,Chaplains. 

11Fra..c.ican Fri:rs, Ci. calms 

Divers 
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Divers Perſons belonging to the Mafic!; 
of the Chaypel , ro ferve at the Altars,two 
Porters, Vc. 


For the Civil Government of Her Ma. 
j:ſties Courr, there 1s a Council conſiſting 
of Perſons of great Worth and Digniry. 
Earl of Ch-fterjrc1d 
Lord Hollzs Steward of th: Revenue. 
Lord Vicount Brownker Chancel or, and 

Kezper of H-:r Mijzities Great Seal. 
Lord Vicount Cornbury Chamberlain. - 
Lord Baltamore. 

Sir Fobn Duncomb.. 

Ralph Montague Eſquir2, Maſter of the 
horſe. 

George Montague Eſquire. 

Sir Wiliam Jil :grew Knight, Vice-Chame 
berlain, 

Sit: Richard Bellings Principal Secretary , 
and Matter of Requeſts. 

Fobn Haruzy Erquice , Treaſurer and Re- 
ceiver General. 

Wiliam Montague Eſquire , Atturney Gee 
rcral. 

Sir Charles Harbord. 

Sir Fobn Arundel Rnight. 

Fobn Halt Eſquire, Surveyor Gene:al, 

Henry Slingsby, Eiq; 


G-ntlemen T/hers of the Privy- 
Chambex. 


Str Hugh Chdtmtey Baronet: 
George Porter Junior, Eſq; 
L 
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Alexander Stanope Eſq; 
Francis Roper Eſq; 
Fobn Hall Eſq; 


Cup-bearers. 


Sir Nicholas Slaning, Knight of th: Bavb. 
Henry Guy Eſq; 


Carrere. 


Sir Gabriel de Sylvis Kt. 
Sir Fobn Elwcs Kr. 


Sewers, 


Sir Charles Wyndam Kt. 
Fobn Griffith Eſq; 


Five Gentlemen-Uſhers daily Waiters, 
Ten Grooms of the Privy-Chamber, 


Seven Gentlemen-Uſhers , Quarter-Wai- 
ters. 


Apothecary, Chyrurgeon. 

Six Pages of the Bed-chamber, attending 
at the Back-ſtairs, 

Four Pages of the Preſence, 


Officers belonging to the Robes, 


A Surveyor, Proveditor, Clerk, Yeos 
man, Groom, Page, Taylor, and Bruſher. 


Twelve 


of England, 


Twelve Grooms of the Great Cham 
ber. 
One Porter of the Back-ſtairs. 


A Maſter of the Queens Barge, and 24 
Watermen. 

Groom of the Stole, Lady of the Robes 
and of the Privy-purſe, is the Counteſs of 
Suffolk. 

Seven other Ladies of the Bed-Cham- 
ber, viz. Dutcheſs of Buckingham, Dutcheſs 
Dowager of Richmond, Counteſs of Bath, 
Counteſs of Falmouth, Lady Marſhal, %c. 

Mrs. Charlotte Rillegrew, Keeper of the 
Sweet Coffers. 


Six Maids of Honour, 


Theſe are all to be Gentlewomen un- 
married, over whom is placed a'Goyernefs, 
called the Mother of the Maids ; \who )is 
the Lady Sanderſon. | JL 


There are alſo ſix Chambriers or Dreſ- 
ſers. | 
Lady Scroop, who is alſo Madam Nurſe 
Lady Ail:gew, Lady Fraſer, Mrs. Thorn- 
bill, and Lady Clinton, Henrietta Deſbord:, 
Mrs. Mary Crane, and Lels Cranmar. 

A Laundreſs, a Semftreſs, a Starcker, a 
Neceſſary Woman. 


Theſe are all paid by Her Majcſty, out of 
her. own Revenue. 
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Th-re are beſides d:vers Offizers below 
ſtairs, and belonging to her Majeſt'es Ta- 
bte and ſtable pa'd by the King, for which 
thzre ts a! ow<cd Twenty thoutand pounds 
moi ec, 


—_ Cc 
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CHAT XV. 
Of the ®reen Mothers Court. 


He Higheſt Office in Her Maj-fties 

Court , was ti.at of Lord Chamber- 

lain and Steward of Her Majcſties Reve- 

nae, lately enjoyed by Henry Lord Fermi, 

Earl of St. «Albans, whoſe Salary was 

and a Table of Diſhes. 

Monſicur Vantetet Viee-Chamberlain, 
whoſe Salary was 2000. per annum. 

The third place was her Majeſties Chan- 
ecllour, enjoyed by Sir F. Winter, Sir 
Henry Wood , and Sir Robert Long ; whoſc 
Salary was and a Table of 
Diſhes. 

The next was the Lord Arundel of Ware 
der, and Count of the Empire, Maſter of 
the Horſe, whoſe Salary was 

Then her Majeſties Secretary Sir Fohw 
Minter. 

The Treaſurer Receiver General of her 
Majeſties Revenues, Sir Henry Wood. 

Sir Thomas Bond, Comprro!iler of the 
Houſholq, whoſe Salary was 

Sic Thomas Orly , and divers other Offi- 
ccrs of the Robes, 


Four 


of England.” 

Four Gentlem:n Uſhers of the Privy- 
Chambers, ro each ot which was 130 L Sa- 
lary per annum, Diet, 

T wo- Cup-Bearers, two Carvers, two 
Sewers, two Gen:rl:mzn Uthers of the'Pre- 
ſence Chamber, Salary to eaoh 120'l. and 
Diet all theſe at a Table rogerher. 

Four Grooms of tie Privy-Chamber, 
Salary 601, and Dier. - 

Four Gentlemen Uſhers Quarter Wais 
ters, Salary &o 1, and Dier. 

Four Pages ot th: Prefence. 

Eight Grooms of the Great Chamber. 


. For Guarding b:r Mijeftics Perſon, ſhe 
had firſt a' Captain of her Guard, the Earl 
of St. Albans, 

A Licutenmt , Monſieur de 1a Chap- 
pelle. 

An exempt of the Guard:, Monncur 
Fremon. 

24 Gentlemen Soldiers in black V-lvet 
Caſlocks,and Golden emvroidered Badges, 
marching or wairing about the Yyeriun ot 
her Majeity (when th Sedan, or at Chap- 
pel, or Table, or Coach wich two Horics) 
on foot with Kalberts ; and when 1n Coach 
and fix Horſes , on Horſchack -with Cara» 
bins; in ail placcs within doors as with- 
our, covered. . 


Fof ts take care of Her Majeſtics Health, 
There was orc Phyſitian; and one Apothe» 
cary, 


& y For 
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For to wait on Her Majefly in Her Bed- 
Chamber, There were firſt the Ladies of the 
Bed-Chamber 3 the chief whereof was, 

The Dutcheſs Dowager of Richmond, Si- 
ſt:r ro the preſent Duke of Buckingham, 
who was Groom ot the Stole. 

And the- Counteſs of Newport, Lady of 
the Chamber. 


Of the Privy: Chamber, there were four 
Ladies, all Engliſh, Fee 150 }. each one : 
they lately were the Lady Price, the Lady 
Bond, &c. 


Women of the Bed Chamber 8 or 9g, 
partly French, and partly Engliſh. 


In the Laundry, the Lady Sanderſon was 
the chick Laundreſs. 

One Semſtreſs. 

One Starcher. 


In the Stable, the Chief Qucrry, or Eſ- 
cuyer, was Sir Edward Wingfield, 


The many Officers in the Buttry, Cellar, 
Pantry, Ewry, &c. ſhall be tor brevity 
pallcd over, 


Her Majeſty had alſo four Coaches with 
Six Horſes cach, alſo Twelve Footmen, a 
Barge with Twelve men in Liverics” More- 
over Fages of the Back-Stairs, four, &e. 


In 


of England, 
In the Chappel. 


There was firſt the Lord Almoner, Ab- 
bot Montague, 800 1, per annum. 

Father Lambart, Conteſſor to Her Maje- 
ſty, a Frenchman, 300 I. per annum, 

Father Gough, Prieſt of the Oratory, 
Clerk of Her. Majeſtics private Chappel, 
and Aſſiſtant to the Conſeflor, an Engliſh- 
man, 2Co I. per annum. 

A Lay-Brother of the Oratory, 40 I. 


Beſides theſe, there was adjoyning to the 
Chappel a Convent of Capuchins, where- 
in was a Father Guardian , ſeven other 
Pricfts, and two Lay-Brothers, all French, 
whoſe Office was to perform the Office of 
the Chappel daily, alſo to preach on Suns 
days and Holidays; and in Lent three 
days every week 3 for the maintenance of 
theſe, Her Majeſty allowed $00 I. per an- 
num. 


Her Majeſtics Revenue was for Her 
Joynture 30000 Þ yearly, and of His Ma- 
jeſty a Penſion of 30000 1. more out of the 
Excbequer. 

Divers other Offices belonging to her 
Majeſties Court, as Maſter of Buck-hounds, 
and Bow:, and Mufict. 


Maſter ot the Queens Games, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI 
Of the Duke of York's Court. 


Entleman of the Bed-Chamber and 
Groom oft rhe Stole, the Earl of Pc« 
terborough 400 I. 
Gentlcman ct the Bed Chamber , the 
Lord Hawley. 266 1. 13 s. 4 d. 
Treaſurer of the Houſhold , Sir «Alan 
hid his Fee 400 Marks, or 266 1, 13 s. 


Comptroler, Sir Fonat han Trclawny 266 
I. 135.486. 

Secretary , Sir Fobn Morden Baronet , 
200 |, 

Keeper of the Privy-Purſe , Marquis 
gc Blanguefort, 1001. 

Miſter of the Robes, Edward IViliers 
Eſquire, 266 l. 13 s. 4d. 


Grooms of the Bed-Chambher, 


Robert Worden, 

George Leeg, SR 

Edward Griffin, nn, each 200 
- Richard Lalbot , 4 


Bc 


_ —_—_ 
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Belonging to his Royal Highneſſes 
Chappel. 


Almoner , Door Henry AjUegrew 
Five Chaplains. 


Dr. WViliam Clark, 

Dr. William Thomas, 

Dr. Richard Iatſon, 

Dr Turner, 

Dr. Doughty, 
Chap'ainto his Royal Highneſs as Lord 
Hizh Admiral, Dr. Woudrife, 

Sacriitan, 40 I. 

Keeper of the Cloſet 40 I 

Gentleman Uſher , 80 1. and $0 I. Board 


50 1. Wages,and $0 2, 
Board Wages to cach, 


Wages. 
Four Gentlemen Waiters, cach 40 4, and 
60 I. board Wages. . 


Yeowan of the Robes, Mr Lawrence du 
Puy, 601. 

Bruſher 40 I. 

Yeoman of the Wardrobe, Philsp Kznners 


fly, 8a I. 
Two Barbers, cach 80 7. 


Four Pages of the Back-Stairs, each 
80 Tl. 
One Groom of the Privy-Chamber , 30 1, 
and 30 1, Board Wa, es. 
One Groom of the Preſence the like. 
A Fice-maker in the Preſence, 201. 
Qane 
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One Phyſician, Sir Charles Scarborough, 
2000, 

One Chyrurgeon, 1207. 

One Apothecary. 

A Secretary of the Languages, 100 J. 

A Gentleman Harbin er, 50l. beſides 
Riding-Charges,.8$ s. 4 Fi per diem. 

Semltreſs and Laundreſs to the Body 
Mrs. du Puy, 2501, : 

Laundreſs to the Table, Mrs. Katherine 
«Atkinſon, 150 1, 


; Yeoman of the Wine-Cellar, Mr. Feaks, 
I 


Yeoman of the Beer-Cellar, Mr. Pierce, 
40 I. 

Yeoman of the Poultry and Larder, 
300, 

Yeoman of the Wood-yard and Scullery, 
301, 

Of the Pantry and Ewry, 30 7. 

PorterG © 1]. 

Keeper of the Armory, 501, 

Trumpeter, go /. 

Neceflary Woman, 40 }. 

Bottleman, 100, 

One Clark to the Commiſſioners, 5 © 1. 

Door-keeper to the Commiſſioners,s © I, 

Clerk of tke Kitchings © Land 5 2 1, board, 
Wages. 

Maſter-Cook, 4©1. and zo 1. board-wa- 
gs. 
, Second Cook, 3c I. 

Three Turn-broaches, each 18 1. 5 5. 

One Scourer, 180. 5 s. 

Pan-kceper, 9 1 2 5. 68. 


Porter 
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Porter of the Kitchin, 20 1. 
Cole-Carrier. 
Porter at Whitcbal, 181. 5 5, 
Gardiner, 40 þ. 


Officers of His Highneſis Revenue. 


Receiver General of the Revenue, Sir 
Alan Apſiey. | 

Attorney-General, Sir Edward Thurland, 
40 I. 

Sollicitor-Genera!, Sir Francs Goodrick, 
40 I. 
Sollicitor, Charles Porter Eſq; 40 1, 

Auditor-General, Thomas Holder Eſq; 
180 I, 

Aſſiſtant to the Auditor, Mr. Bread. 

Mefſeoger to the Revenue, Mr. Dutton, 
111. 185.44. 


Officers of the a Admiralty. 


Sir Walter Walker. 
Dr. David Budd. 


Maſter of the Buck-hounds, Mr, Wal/;ng- 


haw, 5 00 I. 
Three Huntſmen of the Buck-hounds, 


ico, tugether, 


Fox-bounds Huntſmen. 


Serjeant of the Fox-hounds, 2701. 
Thomas Fones, 60 1. 
William Farrian, 30 1. 


Two Foot-huntſmen, each 30 1. 
Teaches 
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Tezhcer of the Setting Dogs, 30 L 
Maſtcr of the Barges, $50 1, 
Twenty four Wa:ermen. 


Officers and Servants in by Highneſſes 
Stable, 


Henyy Fermin Eſquire, Maſter of theHorfſe, 

266 l, 135.44. 

Two Eſcuries , cach 1001, 

Clerk of the Stables, 60 1. 

Surveyor of the Stable, 40 I. 

Yeoman Rider, 80 /. 

Three Pages of Honour, each 100 1. and 
each 50 1. Board- Wages. 

Fourteen Fogtmen, each 39 T. 

Fourteen Grooms, each 32 1. 105. 

Three Coachmen, cach 78 1, tor them- 
ſelves, 3 Poltillions,and three Helpers, ro- 
ceth.cr with Linneu , Stociving and Live- 
ries twice a year. 

Two Sumpter-mzn, each :6 1. 

Three Mu'ctecrs, each 26 I. 

Porter ot the Stables 32 I. 10 x, 


Ee A——_— 


Officers and Servants belonging to her 


Royal Highneſs the? Dutcheſs of York, 
lately deceaſed. 


> Room of the Stole , Counteſs of Ro. 
JI cheſter, 400 I. 


Lady of the Bed-Chamber , Counteſs 
ot Peterborough, 20e |. 


Four 


«| 
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Four Maids of Honour. 


Mrs cArabel Churchil, 20 1. 
Mrs Dorothy Howard, 20 I. 
Mrs Baynton, =o 1, 
Mrs pes 20 |, 
MotNizr of the Maids, Mrs Lucy Wiſe. 


Four B:d-Chamber-Womcn. 


Mrs Xtherine Elliot, 2601, 
Mrs Margaret Dawſon , 150 1. 
Mrs Lelis Cranmer, 150 1, 
Lady cApſtes, 152 1. 


Starcher, Mrs Mary Roche, $ol. 
Semſtreſs, Mrs Ellen Green, $01. 
Laundreſs, Mrs Mary Cowdre, $0 1, 
Lac:-Mender. 


Secretary to her Highneſs, Mr Colian, 
1000, 

Two Gentlemen Uſhers, each $0 2, 

Four Gentlemen-waiters , 

Four Pages of the Baci-ſtairs, cach 40 L 

Maſter Cook, 40 1. 

Neceſſary Woman, 40 /. 

Eightcen Watermen each 2 7. 


Maſter of the Horſe to the Dutchef: , is 
the Earl of Roſcommon, 266 } 13 5s. 4d. 

Two Eſcuyrics , cach 100 1. 

Eight Footmen, 'each 39. L 

Four Coachmen, each 78 L for themſelves, 


Poſtilons an dHelpers. 


Five 


, Ea. 
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Five Grooms, each 321. 5 s. 
Two Chairmen, cach 39 7. 


Officers and Servants to the Duke of 
Cambridge, lately deceaſed. 


Overneſs, Lady Francis Villiery, 
400 TI, 


Under-Governeſs, Miſtreſs Mary Kilvert, 
150 0, 

Wet Nurſe, 801. 

Dry Nurſe, 80 I. 

Tutor of the French Tongue, Monſieur 
Teſne, 1001, 

Three Rocers, each 701. 

Lanndreſs to the Body, 60 1, 

Semſtce is. 

Laundreſs to the Table. 

Page of the Back,ſtairs, 60 1. 

Neceſſary Woman, 40 1. 

Cook 381. 5 5. 

Muſitian, 31 1. 4 s. 

Four Footmea- 

One Groom. 

Onc Coachman, Poſtillion, and Helper. 


Officers 


4 
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Officers and $ ervants belonging to Her 
Highneſi the Lady Mary. 


Overnefs, Lady Fr. Villiers, 400 1. 
Under-Governeſs, Mrs. Margaret | 
Fylvert, 1501. Walſ 
Mrs. Anne Walſingham,$ 0 1. 
Dreſſers Mrs. Langford, 80 1, ? 
French Tutor, Monſicur Laine, 1307, 
Dancing-Maſter, Monſieur Gobory, 1 5 0 1. 
Singing-Maſter, Monſicur Robart, 100 1, 
Rocker, Mrs. Fane Lee, 701. 
Laundreſs to the Body, Mrs. Eli. Brookss, 
1001, 
Laundreſs to the Table, Fane Robſon. 
Page of the Back-ſtairs,Mr.Edw.Lee, 60 1, 
Muſitian, Mr. Thomas Greeton, 31 1. 4 s. 
Cook, Fames Nicholl;,383 3. 5 s. 
Semſtreſs, Mrs. Dorothy Ireland, t © }: 
Neceſſary Woman, Mary Hatton, 40 1. 
Equerie, Monſieur Balite, 1 00 }. 
Coachman, Poftillion, and Helper, 78 1. 


| —— — — 


Officers and Servants belonging to Her 
Highbneſs the Lady Anne. 


| Refſers, Mrs. Martha Farthing, $0 1, 
|, Mrs, Elin Buft, 70 1. 
ockers (die. liz. Walmeſly, 501. 
Mrs. Cicilia Fones, 70 1. | 
Page of the Back-ſtairs, Mr. Hen. Langton, | 
601, | 


Necefſary Woman, Dorothy A;dgeway, 
0 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of th? Three States of England, and 
firſt of th? Clergy, and- therein of 
the Dignity, Name, Degrees, 
&C, | 


LL the Sul:jeOs of England are divi- 
d:d into Clergy and Leity: The La- 
ity ſubdivided into Nobiliry and Comma- 
nalty, Theſe are calied Ordines Regns,or 
the Three States, and firſt of the Cler- 
BY» | 
" Heaven is more honorable than Earth, 
the Soul than the Body z ſo is the Sprritual 
FunFion more excet'ent than the Cirl , 
and ' the Sazcerdotal 'Dignity higher than 
the Secular : Ard therefore in England 
the Cleygy , Cateris paribus, hath cver hal 
(according to the prattice of all other Ci- 
vilized Nations ſince the Worid began)the 
preference and preceilence of the Eaity,and 
hath in all times b;en reputed the firſt of 
the Three States. 


The Clergy ſo called, becauſe they are 
Gods. KazgGr or Portion.; for althongh 
all Chriſtians may be ſtil:d Gods Portion, as 
well as Gods Servants, yet among(t Chri- 
ftians thoſe Perſons whom God hath ſet 
and ſ-para.ed- trom- comunon uſe 

to 


apart, 


” o y 
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to his Service, to be as ir were his Do- 
meſticx Servants , are more peculiarly the 
Lords Portzon ; And therefore from the 
firſt Aze of Chriitianity, the Perſons ſo 
ſet apact, have been called Clerics , 
Cleras. 


As in the State fo in th? Church, the Degrees, 


Laws and Conſticutions of England, wou'd 
nor that there ſhould b2 a parity and equa- 
lity ot all perſons. Quippe in Eccleſts nibil 
mags maquale quan aqualitzs. And there» 
fore in conformiry to the firlt Zeames and 
Places of Eftablijh:d Chr t;anity , ſo ſoon 
as th: Ch,iftian Faith was by Aathority 
ree.ived in fngland, one ot the Clergy 
was in every City ordain:d a Biſhop 3 who 
hath (co avoid Contuſon which uſually 
ſpcings from equality )a pre-eminence over 
the reſt of the Clergy within certain Pre- 
cintts, 

Afterwards the Bihps being neceſſirated 
to meet abour Pubiicx Aﬀairs of the 
Church , as Cunſecrations , Conſultations , 
for remeily of general d:ſorders , for Au- 
diences Fudicial, when the Attions of any 
Bithop ſhould be called in queitionz or 
cApp*als trom Biſhops, &c. Ir ſeemed re- 
quitite to our Anceftors (according to 
other Chriftian Churches (cver fince the firtt 
Nicenz: Council) to have amongſt a cer 
tain rumber ot Biſhops , one to be chiet- 


eit in Authority over the reſt; from thence _4,cp4.;. 


Biſhops. 


named Archicpiſcopus , Acch or Chie. Bi- ſpy, 


ſhop. 
| 0: 


wy 


1 tees 
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For eaſing the Biſhop of ſome part of 
his burthen, as the number of Chriſtians 
waxed great, or the Dioceſs was large , 
there were ordained inthe Primitive Times, 
Chorepiſcopi, Suffragan, or Subſidiayy Bi- 


gan Bj- ſh1ps. Accordingly in the Engliſþ Church, 


ſhops. 


of a long time there have bcen ſuch ordain- 
ed by the name of Biſhops Suffragans, or Ti- 
tular Biſhops, who bave the Name, Title, 
S:ile, and Dignity of Biſhops, _y other 
Biſhops) are conſecrated by the Archbiſhop 
of the Province; cach one to execute ſuch 
Power, Juriſdiion, and Authority,and re- 
ceive ſuch Profits,as are Hmited in his Com- 
miſſion by the Biſhop or Dioceſan, whoſe 
Suffragan he 1s. 

Suffragan Biſhops, by an AR of Parlia- 
ment of Henry the Eight, ſtil! in force, are 
to be onely of theſe Towns following. 

The Sufragan Biſhop for the Dioceſs of 
Canterbury,muſt be at Dover onely; for York, 
at Nottingham and Hull; for London, at 
Colchefter ; for Durham, at Berwick ; for 
Winchefter, at Guilford, Southampton , and 
the Ifle of Wight; for Lincoln, at Bedford, 
Leicefier , Grantham, and Huntington 5 


for Norwich , at Thetford and Ipſwich, 


for Salicbury, at Shaftsbury, Melton, and 
Marleberough 5; for Bathe and Wells, at 
Taunton; for Herefurd, Bridgenorth; for 
Coventry and Lackfield, at Shrewsbury; for 
Ely, at Cambridge 5 for Exeter, at S. Ger 
mans 3 for Carliſle, at Perith. Theſe onely 
2o be the Sees of Biſhops Suffragans, and 
no more Suffragans allowed, thin ſo many 

ro 


2s. ao | 
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to each Dioceſs, as above.mentioned. In 
Publick Aﬀemblies they were tro take 
place next after the Temporal Peers of 
the Realm. In the abſence of the Biſhops, 
imployed oft upori Embaſſies abroad, or 
| reſiding at Court to adviſe the King, 


| oe did uſually ſupply their places A 


Suffraga'" Biſhep is made , in caſe the 
þ Archbiſhop, or ſome other Biſhop, for the 
' better Government of his D1 :ceſs, deſire 
the ſame 3 and in ſuch caſe, the Biſhop is 
to preſent two able men for any one place 
afore-named, whereot his Majeſty chtuſeth 
one. 

For a ſupply of able and fit perſons to 
aſſiſt Biſhops, or to be made Biſhops, it 
ſeemed good to Reverend Antiquity, that 
'1n every Dioceſs a certain number of the 
} more prudent and pious Paſtors ſhould be 
placed in a Colegiat manner, at every 
Cathedral or Epiſcopal See; where they 
might not onely be ready to affilt the Biſhop 
in certain welghty caſes 3 but alſo fit them- 
ſelves by gaining experience , (and loſing 
by little and little their former tamiliarity 
with the infertour Countrey-Clergy ) tor 
Government an«{ Authortty in the Church. 


F Accordingly in every Cathedral Church 


in England, there are a certain number of 
Prebendaries or Canons, and over them a 
Dean, in Latine Decanu, from Aixa ; be- 
cauſe anticiurtly ſet over Ten Canons at the 
leaſt 3 who is ſometimes ſtiled Alter Fpiſ- 


is ſo nated for his charge over the Dea- 
conls 5 


cops Oculus, the other being the Avrchdea- «Arch- 
con, who ( though a Presbyter himſelf ) deacon; 
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Privi- 
I: dyes of 1ar wiſilom, that as tac ordinary courſe of 
#5e Cl:r- common Aﬀairs is diſpoſed of by general 
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cons, who are to be guided and direteq 
by him un{dcr the Biſhop. 

Next is the Rural Dean,fo called hecauſe 
he had uſually charge over Ten Country 
Parſons. He was antiently cal'edl Archy. 
Presbyter, becauſe he had the guidance and 
direQton of other Presbyters. 

In the laſt place arc the Paſtors of every 
Pariſh, who are called Reftors, unleſs the 
Predial Tythes be impropriated , and then 
they are called Vicars, Quaſs tice fugentes 
Feitirum, 

In England are Two cArchiſhzps, Two 
and] rwenty Briſhops,no Suffragan jpegs at 
preſcnr, twenty ſix D:ans of Cathedrals and 
Collegiare Chavches , Sixty cArchbdeacons , 
Five hurdced forty and tour PrebenJartes; 
many Rural Dzans, aid abour Nine thou- 
ſand fevcn hundre:l Reftors and Vicarsbe- 
ſides Curates,who for certain Stipen ls affilt 
ſuch R:fors and Ficars that have the care 
of more Churches than one, 

Theſe (if1t b: confidered,of what great 
Learning and Abilities th:y arezwhat great 
Authority ad Sway they uſually bear over 
the Lairy,to irclin?, lead, and draw themz 
what great Priviledges and Immunities 
they do or ought to enjoy , and how wah 
means they poſſeſs)may well be repate 1 the 
firſt Member of the Three States of Eng- 
land. 


It hath been provided,not without fingu- 


Laws; C liz 2wiſe Meas rarer incident Nz- 


celſicics} 
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| Monk, who farſt preach-d the Goſpel there 
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ceſſiries and Utilities ſhould be with ſpecial 
equity conſidered. Hence it is, that fo ma« 
ny Priviledges, Immunities, Exemptions, and 
Dysſpenſations have been to the Clergy of 
England, granted at all times. Our An- 
eeftor thinking it very reaſonable, that as 
Soldiers were wont by the Rom an Emperours 
to be endowed with certain Priv»ledges 
for thcir warding and fighting, to preſerve 
the State from External Enemics, fo the 
Clergy ought to have certain Immunities 
and Priviledges for their Watching and Spi= 
ritual Warfare, to preſcrve the State from 
Internal Enemics , the World , the Fleſh, 
and the Devil. Ut ſervemtur smmunes Cle- 
rici, quo Cafiris ſuis ſeduly commorantes, & 
vigsles excubias ducentes ſummo cals Impera- 
gors illaſos populos repraſentent, Legibus 
effelum eff, ut quam plurima iu Privilegia 
conceſſs fint, tum ad corum perſonas, tum 
bona ac res ſpeRantta, 

Of Priviledges , ſome belong to Arch- 
biſhops, ſome to Biſhops, as they are ſo, 
and {ome belong to them and the jateriour 
Clergy, as they are Eccleſeafticks, or Church» 
wen, 
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Be:ore the coming of the Saxons into, 4rcþ. 
England, the Chriftian Britains had three Biſhop. 


Archbiſhops, wiz. of London, Wk, and 
Caerlcon, an anticnt great City of South+ 
Wales upon the River Uske ( as aforementi» 
oned. ) Afterward the cArchicpiſcops! See 
of London, was by the Saxons placed at 
Canterbury, for the ſake of S. Auſtin the 
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to the Heathen Saxons, and was there bus» 
ricd. The other of Caerleon was Tranflated 
to S. Davids in P-mbrookſhire, aud after- 
ward ſubje&ted wholly to ths See of Can- 
terbury; ſince which, all England and Wales 
reckon but two eArchbiſh1ps., Canterbury 
and ork, 


Tie Archbiſhop of Canterbury antient- 


ly had Primacy, as well ovet all lreland,ns 
England , and the Iriſh Biſhops received 
their Conſecrations from him 3 tor -lreland 
had no other | Archbiſhop unti) rhe year 
One thouſand one hundred fiity and two 
and therefore in the rime of the Two firſt 
Norman Ryngs, it was declarcd , That' 
Canterbury was the Metrop»litan Church 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
the Iiles adjac:iit. He was therefore ſomes» 
time (tiled a Patriarch (aid Patriarch 
was a Chizi Biſhop over ſeveral Kingdoms 
or Provinces (as an Archtyſhop 15 of. ſe- 


- ver.! Dioceffes) and hid ſeveral Arch- 


L1tjup- under him 5 was ſometimes called 
LA lt:rimus Orbis Papa © Ore Britannmes Pone 
tifſex 5 and Natrers done and recorded 
1g Ecclettaltical Affairs ran thus , «Anno 
Fontifi. atus Nofers primy , ſecund» » Vo. 
He was Legatus Natus, that is, a p:rpetu.al 
L.coantine Power was annext to that Arche 
+/-1prick near One thouſand years ago ; 
viereby no other Legat, Nunc, or n+ 
baſſador trom rhe” Biſhop of R»me , coutd 
here cx2rciſe any Legantine Power without 
ſpecial Liernce tromthe King. He was fo 
higaly reſp:Rlcd abroad , that in General 
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Councils he was plac:d before all other 
Archbiſhops , at the Popes right Foor. He 
was at hom? ſo highly honored by tac King 
ot England, that (according to the. pra- 
&'ce of Gods own people the Jews, where 
«Aaron was next in Dignity to Moſes, and 
according to the praQtice of moſt other 
Chriſtian States , where the next in Dig 
nity and Authority to th: Soveraign, 1s 
uſually the Chic felt Perſon of the Clergy ) 
he was accounted the ſecond Perſon in the 
Kingdom, and named and ranked even be- 
fore the Princes of the Blood. He enjoyed 
ſome ſpecial Marks of Royalty, as to be 
Patron of a Biſhypaick (as he was of Ko» 
chefter) ro Coyn Moneys, to make Knights, 
and to have the Wardſhip: of all thoſe who 
held Lands of him Fure Homins: (as it is 
called) although they held in Cape other 
Lands of the King , a Princely Prerogative, 
even againſt the Kings written Prerogae 
tive, | 

In an ancient Charter granted hy IT:C:am 

the-Conqueror to Lanfranc Archbilhop ot 
Canterbury , he 1s to hold his Lands with 
the ſame tree. lcm in Domeneco ſuo (as the 
words are )as the King holdeth his in Domt» 
nico ſuo, except onely in two or three Calcs 
*and thoſe of no great importance. 

It is an-antient Priviledge ot the Sce or 
!Canzer bury , that whereſoever any Man- 
*mors or cAdvowſons do. belony unto t!.at 
Ste , that 'place forthwith hecomes ex- 
'empt from the Ordinary , and 1s r<purcd 
%# Peculiar , ard of the Diacels of Caritire 
” bury. 
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T he Archbiſhop of Canterbury , by the 
favour of our King, is judged fir to enjoy 
Rti!l divers confiderable Pre-cminences. 
He is Primate over all England, and Me- 
tropolizan, hath a Super-cminency and ſome 
Power even over the Archbiſhop of York 3 
hath Power to ſummon him ro a National 
Synod, and <Archicpiſcopus Eboracenſis veni« 
rye debet cum Epiſcipis ſuic, ad nutum cus, 
ut cjus Canemici diſpefutiontbus obediens cx- 
sf; at, 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury is at this 
day Primus par Regni, the firſt Peer of Eng- 
land, and ncxt to the Rog] Family to pre» 
ecd: not onely a'l Dukes, but all the Great 
Officers of the Crown. 


At thi* lat? Solemn Cyronation of our pre- 
ſent Sovereign, it was exprefly orlered 1n 
doing Homage to the King, that accordin 
to anticnt Cultom, the «Archb;ſbops and Bs- 
ſhops ſhould precede <cyen the Duke of 
Vork, and all the Lay Lords. | 

He is ſtyled by the King in His Writs 
directed to him, Dei gratis Arcbicpsſcope 
Cantabrigienſt, an.| writes himſelf, Drvina 
Providentia, whereas other Biſop; write , 
Divina Permiſſione 5 and he 1s ſaid to be 
Iithroncd, whea he is Inveſtcd in the Arch» 
biſhoprick. 

To Cre'vn the King belongs to him, and 
it hath been reſolved, that whereſoever the 
Court ſhall happen to be, the King ml 

Qucen are Specrales Domeſtics Parochia us 
Dom #4 «Ar. Cant. and had antiently the 
Holy Off-rings made at the «Altar by the 
King 


of England. ' 


King and Queen, whereſocvor the Court 
ſhould happen to be, if his Grace was 
there preſent ; alſo the power of appoint» 
ing the Lent Preachers, which was thought 
by our Anceſtors much more fit for a Pre'ate 
or Spiritual Perſon to do (as in all other 
Chriſtian Courts ) then for any Lay Lord, 
as hath been uſcd in England, fince one 
Cromwel was by Henry the Eighth made Vi- 
car General, and placed above the Archbi- 
ſhp of Canterbury, 

The Biſhop of London is accounted his 
Provincial Dean, the B ſhop of Wincheſter his 
Chancellor, ard the Erſhop of Rockeſfler his 
Chaplam. 

In writing and ſpeaking to him is given 
the Title of Grace ( as ts ro ail Dukes ) and 
Moſt Reverend I ather tn. God. 

e& haih. the Power of al! Probate of 
Teſtaments, an granting Letters ot Adq- 
m'n'ſtration, where the Party dying hal 
Bona Notabslia, that is, Five pounds worth 
or above, out of the Dioceſs wherein he 
died z or Ten pounds worth within the Dis 
oceſs of Landon; or if the Party dying be 
a Biſhop, though he have no Goods out of 
th: Dioccſs where he died. Alfo to make 
Wills for all ſuch as die Inteſtate within his 
Province, and to adminiſter their Goods 
to the Kindred, or to Pious uſes, according 
to his diſcretion : Which moſt i ranſcendent 
Truſt and Power is ſo anciently in England 
belonging to Brſhvyps, that the beſt Anti- 
quary. cannot find the firſt Original there» 
ot. 
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By Stat. 25 H.8. he hath the Honor and 
Power to grant Lecenſes and Diſpenſation; 
in all Caſes heretofore ſued tor in the Court 
of Rome, nor repugnant t o the Law of 
God or the Kings Prerogative : As to 
a'low a Clerk to hold a Benchce in Com- 
mndam or Truft ; to allow a Son (contra 
ry to the Canons) r9 ſucced bis Father 
immeciarely in a Beneficezto allow a Clerk 
riphcly qualifedgro hold twoBenefices with 
Cuie »f 5ouls ; to aboliſh irregu/ariry got- 
ten withour a Mars own de ault, as by 
decet of Buddy or Birth , or by accidental 
ki|ling of a Man, Tc. to aboliſh the guilt 
of Simony 3 tv allow a Benehced Clerk 
for ſome certain cauſes to be Non-refſident 
for ſome time ; to allow a Layman to hold 
a Prebend, ©c. whilſt by ſtudy he is pre« 
paring himſclt for the ſervice of theChurch, 
to grant Diſpenſations to Sick, to Old peo* 
ple, to Women with Child, to cat Fleſh 
on days wh:reon it was forbidden ; to con- 
ſtitute Publick Notaries, whoſe ſingle Te- 
ſtimony is as good as the Teſtimonies of 
any 'w2 other perſons. All which fore- 
m-ntioned Licenſes, Diſpenſations, Vc. 
the ſaidl Archbiſhop grants by himſelf, or 
by his Deputy , called the Maſter of Fa» 
culties, ta al His Majeſties Dominions 
except Scotland 3 for all the new late ac- 
quifitians to this Crown, as Virgina , 
N:w England, Barbados, Bermudos, c, 
were heretofore added by due Authority to 
the Province of - Canterbury , and put un- 
der the Dioceſs of London. He hath alſo 
the Power to grant Literas Tuitoriar , 
whereby 
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whereby any one thar brings his appeal , 
may proſecute the ſame without any mo- 
leſtation 3 to beſtow one Dignity or Pre» 
bend in any Cathedral Church within his 
Province upon every Creation there ot a 
new Biſhop; who is alſo ro provide a ſut- 


ficient Benefice for one of the Chaplains of 
the Archbiſhop, or ro maintain him till it - 


' be effeted. 

By the Stat. Primo Eliz. it js provided 
" that the Queen by the adlvice of the Arcn- 
biſhop, might ordain and publiſh ſuch 
Rights and Ceremonies as may be for Gods 
Glory, for edifying of the Church , and 
Duc Reverence of the Sacraments. 

He hath the Prcrogative to Conſecrate 
a Biſhop(though it muſt be done in the pre» 
ſence aud with the aſſiſtance of two otaer 
Biſhops (as every Biſhop gives Ordiration 
bur _ with the aſſiſtance of Presby- 
- ters)to aſſign Co-adjutors to infirm Biſhops, 
to confirm the EleQion of Biſhops within 
his Province 3 to call Provincial Synods ac» 
cording to rhe Kings Writ always diceed 
to him; to be Modcrator in the Synods 
or , Convocations, to give his Sutfrage 
there laſt of all, ro viſit the whole Pro- 
vince; to appoint a Guardian of the Spi- 
ritualities, during the Vacancy of any Bt» 
ſhoprick within his Province 3 where'y all 
the Epiſcopal Rights ot that Diocefs belong 
ro'him, all Eccleſiaſtical  Juriſutttions , 
as Viſitations, Inſtitutions, Vc. 

The Archbiſhop may retain and qualific 
$ Chaplains, which is two more then any 
Duxe by Statute is allowed to do. 

TW The 
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Th: cArchbiſhp of Canterbury hzh 
moreover the Power tq hold divers Courts 
of Fudiature, for deciding of differences 
in Eccleſiaſtical Aﬀairs, as his Court of 
«Arches, his Court of «Audience, his Pre- 
rogative Court, and his Court of Peculiars 3 
all which ſhall be handled particularly and 
apart iu the Second Part of The Preſent 
State of England. 

Fheſe and other Prerogatives and Privi- 
ledges th: Wiſlom ot our firſt Reformers 
thouzh: fit ro be retained and added to the 
Chict Perſon { under the Kiog ) of the 
Church of England, 

The next Perſon in the Church of Enge 
land is rhe Archbiſhop of York; who was 
antiently -a ſo of very high repute in this 
Nation, and had under his Province uot 
onely divers Brhopricks in the North of 
England, but a'l the BrſGzpricks of Scat- 
land for a long time, until the year 1470. 
when Pope Sixtus the Fourth created the Bs- 
ſhop of St. Andrews i Archbiſhp and Me + 
tropolitan of all Scotland, 

He was alſo Legatus natus, an1 had the 
Legancine Office and Authority annex* to 
that «Archbiſhoprick. 

He hath ſtill the Place and Precedence 
of all Dukes, not of the Royal Bloud, 
and of all Great Officers of Sta'e, except 
on:ly the Lord Chancellor ; hath the Title 
of Grace and Moſt Reverend Father ; hath 
the Honour to Crewn the & ween, and to be 
her perpetual Caplan, 

He alſo is ſtyled Primat: of England, and 
Metropolitan of his Province , and hath 

under 
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under him the Biſhopricks of York, Dur» 
bam, Carliſle, Cheſter ; and that | of the 
Iſl: of Man. Onely Durham hath a peculi- 
ar Juriſdiction, and in many things is 
wholly exempt from the Juriſdition of the 
«Archbiſhop. 

He had the Rights of a Count Pa'atine 
over He xamſhire 1n Northumberland. May 
qualifie alſo eight Chap'ains, and hathwithin 
his Province divers other Prerogatives and 
Privileges which the «Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury hath within bis own Province. 


The next in place amongſt the Clergy of 
England, are the Biſhops, ſo called trom 
the Saxon word, Biſceo? , an:l that from 
the Greek *Enigron@, Ipeculator, Explo« 
rator wel Superintendens ,- an Officer amongſt 
the Heathen ſo called', Quiz precrat pars 
& witu quotidiano, Epiſcopus enim  apud 
Chriſtianos precft pani & wvittu ny” 

All the Biſhops of England are Barons 
and Peers uf the Realm, they are Barons 
by a threefold manner, ( which cannot be 
ſaid of the Lay Lords ) they. are Feodal in 
regard of their Lands and Baronies annext 
to their Biſhopricks. They are Barons by 
Writ, being ſummoned by the Kings Writ 
to Parliament; and they are created Ba- 
rons by Patent, whici ty their Conſecya» 
tion is always exhibited. tro the Archbi- 
(Fop. They have the Precedence of all 
Temporal Barons under V icounts. In the 
Parhawent have place in the Tpper Houſe 
in a double capacity, no: onely as Barons, 
but as Biſhops 3 for before they were Ba-+ 
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rons,they had in all times place in theGreat: 


Council of the Kingdom: and there ever 
placed on the Kings Right band , not oacly 
to give their Advice as the Judges do, bur 
ad traftandum , ordinandum , ftatuendum, 
definiendum, Ge, They have their Title 
of Lords and Right Reverend Fathers, 

All Biſhops in England have one or 
two tranſcendent Priviledges, which ſeem 
almoſt Regal; as, In their own Court , to 
judge and paſs Sentence alone by tkem- 
ſclves, without any Colleague or Aﬀeſſor; 
which is not done tn other of the Kings 
Courts 3 for the Biſhops Courts (though 
held by the Kings Authority Virtute Magts 
firatus ſui) are not accounted to be proper- 
ly the Kings Courts, and therefore the Bi- 
ſhops ſend forth Wrars in their own Names, 
Teflz the Biſhop , and not in the Kings 

mez a$all the Kings Courts properly 
ſo called do; p 

Moreover Biſhops have this other tr an- 
feendent Priviledge , to depute their Aus» 
thority to another (as the King doth) ci- 
ther to their Biſhops Suffragans, to their 
Chancellours, totheir Commiſſaries or other 
Officers, which none of the Kings Judges 


may do 
All Fihop have one Priviledge above 
and beyord all Lay Lords, wiz, That in 
whatſozver Chriſticn Princes Dominions 
they come , their Epiſcopal Diznity and 
Þegree 1s accnowledged ; and they may , 
quatenus Biſhops confer Orders, &©c where- 
as no Lay Baron, Viſcount, Marquis, nor 
Duke, is18 Law acknowledged ſuch , ont 
of 


_ 
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of the Dominions of the Prince who con« 
ferred thoſe Honours. 

The Laws and Cuſtoms of England are 
ſo tender ot the Honour, Credit, Repu- 
tation and Perſon of Biſhops, our Spiritu- 
al Fathers, that rone might (without fpe- 
cial Licence from the King firſt obtained) 


be endidtedl of any Crime before any Tem» 


pvral Juilge. 
Upon 1evere penalty, by our Laws no 


Man may rziſe Reports, whereby Scandal 
may ariſe to the perſon of any Biſhop, or 
Debate and Diſcord between-them and 
the Commons of England. 


In Civil Trials, where a Biſhop is Plains' 


.tif or Detendant, the Biſhop may as well as 
any Lay Lord, challenge the Array, if one 
Knight at leaſt be not returned of the Jury, 
and 1t ſhall be ailowe(l unto hun as a Privis 
ledge due to his Peerage. 

In criminal Trials tor life , a!l Biſhops 
by- Magna Charta and Stat 25 Edw. 3. are 
to be tried by their Peers, who are Barons 
and none under 3 notwithitanding the late 
conceit of ſome Lawycrs, that becauſe Bij- 
ſhops may not be on the Criminal Trial 
ofa Peer, therefore arc not to be tricd | y 
Peersz tor ſo neither may Biſhops bz 
Tricd by a gnoegeray fu , becauſe they 
may: not be on the 
Moreover, Noble Women may not be on 
the Trial of Pecrs, and yet they are to be 
tried by Peers of the Realm. And there 1s 
ro Legal Precedent in England of a Biſhop 
remaining a Biſhop , that ever was tried 
for hisl ite , but by Pe:rs. of the Realm. 

Anil* 


rial of ſuch Men. 
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Antiently indeed Biſhops were ſo exemp+ 

ted, as not at all to be tried by Temp«ral 

Fudges, till after deprivation and degradau- 

on, and then _ thereby rendred no 
c 


Peers, but common Perſors, they might be 
tried by common Juries. ' 

Since the Reformation, th: Engliſh 
Proteſtant Biſhops have been ſo conſtantly 
Loyal and true to the Crown ( to the envy 
of Non-conformiſts ) and ſo free from all 
Capital Crimes, that there is yet no Pre» 
cedent in England for their manner of 
Trial for Lite: As for that common Aſ- 
ſertion, That mo Lords of Partiament are 
f0 be tried by their Peers, but fuch as ſit 
there Rattone Nobilitatis, and that all Lage 
Lords have place in Parliament for that 
yeaſon. It is not onely falſe but frivolous, 
in the judgment of very many judicious 
Men. And indeed, how abſurd and nn- 
reaſonable muſt it needs be ( let all men 
Judge ) that an Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who 1s by all acknowledged ro be Primus 
Par Regni, ſhould be tried by a common 
Jury of Free-holders; when” as the meaneſt 
Lay Baron, though created but yeſterday, 
may not be tried by any under Barons ? 

In Parliament, Biſhops, as Barons, may 
be preſent and vote at the Trial and Ar- 
raignment @f a Peer of the Realm, onely 
before Sentence of death, or loſs of Mem- 
ber be pronounced, that they may have no 
hard in bloud, no hand in deſtroying, but 


oiely in ſaving. they have by Canon Law 


the Priviledge and Injuntion to abſent 
themſelves 3 and by Common Law to make 
Proxies to vote for them. Primg 
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Primo Eliz. cap. 2. It is expreſly de- 
clared, that all Lords of Parliament ( with- 
out any exception of Lords Spiritual ) 
ſhould be trricd in that particular by their 
Peers. 

The Biſhops of England enjoy at this 
day many other Priviledges, as freedom 
from Arreſts, Outlawrtes, Diltrcſs per 
Equitaturam, or in a Fournic; Liberty ro 
hunt in any of the Kings Forrcſts or Parks, 
to kill one or two Deer, going from or com- 
ing to the King upon his Order; to have 
certain Tuns ot Wine irce from Impoſt, 
&c. 

The Perſons of Biſhops may not be ſciſed 
wpon Contempt ( as the Perſons of Lay- 
Lords) but their Temporalitics onely may 
be ſeiſed. 

Every Biſhop may by Statute-Law qua- 
lifie as many Chaplains as a Dake, 42, 
Six. 

The Law of England attributeth ſo very 
much to the word of a Biſhop, that nor 
onely 1n the Tryal of Baftardy, the Biſhops 
Certificate ſhall ſuffice, but alſo ia Tryal 
of Herefic, whien toucheth a mans lite : 
Upon the Biſ&ops bare Certificate, thae 
any man hath been convidted before him of 
Herefte,the Secular Power puts him to death 
without any Trial by his Peers. - 

The Perſors of the Spiritual Governours 
of the Church of England, are of ſuch 
high and tender reſpe@in the cye of the 
Law, that it is thought fit to exact the ſame 
reſpe& from a Clergy-man to his Biſhop or 
Ordinary, as from a Child ra his Father, 
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and therefore male the offences of Paricide - 
and Epyſcopiſcide equal , v2. both Petty- 
Ircalon. 


Next to the Two Archbiſhops of Fng- 
land, the Biſhop of London amongſt all 
the Biſhops, hath the Pre-eminence, EF piſ- 
copus Londinenſis , (faith an Ancient Re- 
cord) ſpecials quadam Dignitate ceteris 
anteponendus. quia Eccleſia Cantuarienſis 
Decanus eft Provinctalss. Beg Biſhop over 
the Imperial and Capital City of England, 
itis by a Statute of later times expreily 
provided , that he thou!d have the preter- 
ence and precedence of all the Biſhops ct - 
England ; whereby he is become (as here- 
tofore the Lord Prior of the Order of St. 
Fobn of Feruſalem) Primus Baro Regni, as + 
the Loril Abervagenny is Primus Baronum 
Lazcorum, 

Next amongſt thoſe of th2 Epiſcopal 
Colledge, is the Biſhop of Durham, within 
the Province of York, who hath been a 
Count Palatine 6 or 700 years: Where. 
fore the Common Seal of the Biſhoprick 
hath been of a long time an Armed Anight, 
hold;ng in one hand a Nizked Swwrd, and 
in the other a Church. 

He hath alſo at this day the Earldom of 
Sadberge , annexed long ago to this Bitho- 
prick by the King, 


In the Fifth place, by vertue of the fore- 
m-nrioned Statute, is the Bifhop of Win- 
chefter, reputed antiently Earl of South. 
hampton , and fo (tiled in the Statutes of |, 

the - 


of England. . 
the Honourable Order of the Garter, by 


Henry the Eighth 3 though ſoon aiter, thac 
Earldoin was otherwiſe diſpoſcd of. 


After theſe aforenamed, a!l the other 
Bilhops take place according to the Sent» 
rity of - their Conſecration , unleſs any 
Biſhop happen to be ma(le Lord Chan- 
ccllor, Treaſurer, Privy Scal, or Secretary 
of State 3 which anciently was very uſual, 
as reputed for 1hcir Fiety, Learning, Sin- 
gle life, Diligence, Gc. far more fit for 


rhe advantage and ſervice of the King and : 


Kingdom, then any Laymen: And in ſuch 
caſe, a Biſhop being Lord ChanceDour, had 
place next to the ArehlViſhop of Canter» 
bury, and above the Archbiſhop of Nork , 
and being a Secretary of State , kad place 
next to tne Biſhop of Wincheſter, 


All the Biſhops of England now living 
take place asthey are ranxed in this Cata» 
logue. 

Dr Gilbert Sbelden , Lord Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury,Conſecrated Biſhop of Lon« 
don 1660, and Tranſlated to Canterbury 
1663, 

Dr. Richard Stern, Lord Archbiſhop of 
York,Conſecrated Biſhop of Carliſle 1660, 
and Tranſlated to York 1664. 

Dr. Humplr.'y Henchman , Lord Biſhop 
ef London , Conſecrated Biſhop of Sal:ſ- 
bury 1660 , and Tranflatcd to London , 


1663, 


Biſhop 


237. 
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Riſhoprick of Durbam vacant. 

Dr. George Morley, Conſccrated Biſhop 
of Worcefler 1660, and Tranſhated to Win- 
cheſter 1662, 

Dr, William Lucy , Lord Biſhop of St, 
Davids, Conſecrated 1660. 

Dr. Benjamin Laney, Lord Biſhop of 
Ely, Conſecrated 1660 Bifhop of Peter- 
borough, thence Tranſlated to Lincoln , 
>663, laſtly to Ely, 1667. 

Dr, Edward Reynolds, Conſcerated 
1660. Biſhop of Norwich ; he is alſo Ab- 
bot of St. Bennet de Hulmo, the ſole Abs 
bot now remaining in England. 

Dr. Herbert Crofts, Confecrated Biſhop of 
Hereford, 1 661. 

Dr. Seth Ward, Confſecrated Biſhop 
of Exeter, 1662. Tranſlated to Salizbury, 
1667. 

Dr. Henſhaw, Conſecrated Biſhop of Pe 
terborough, 1663, 

Dr. Rainbow, Conſecrated Biſhop of Car- 
liſle, bg. 

Dr. Blanford, Conſecrated Biſhop of 
Oxford, 1665, and Tranſlated to Worcefter, 
1671, 

Dr. Dolben, Biſhop of Rochefter, Conſe- 
erated 1666. 

Dr. Davis, Biſhop of Landaf, Confe- 
eratcd 1667, | 

Dr, Fuller,Conſecrated Biſhop of Lincoln, 
1667. 

Dr. Morgan, Conſecrated Biſhop of Ban- 
gor, 1667. 

Dr. Sparrow , Conſecrated Brſhop of 
Exeter, 1667. 


"' 4a OO wok. 
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of England. 


Dr. Gunning, Conſecrated Biſhop of Chi- 
ebefter, 1669, 

Dr, Barrow, Conſccrated Biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, 1670. 

Dr. Crew, Son to the Lord Crew, Conſe- 
erated Biſhop of Oxford, 1671. 

Dr. Mood, Conſecrated Biſhop of Lickfic18 
and Coventry, 1671, 

Dr. Carlton, Confecrated Biſhop of Bri- 
fol, 1671, 

Dr. Prichard, Conſecrated Biſhop of 
Glocefter, 1672. | 

Dr. Pcarſon, Conſecrated Biſhop of Che- 
fer, 1672. 

Dr. Mews, Conſecrated Biſhop of Bath 
and Webs, 1673. 

The preſent Biſhops of England, for 
Gravity, Learning, and Picty, equal, if not 
exceed, any of their Predecefſors. 

Theſe are all Barons and Pecrs of the 
Rea'm; theſe have place in the _- 
Houſe” of Parliament , and in the Opper 
Hauſe of Convocation 3 and theſe are the 
Lords o—_ : Next foll!&Ww the Commons 

iritual, conſiſting of Swfragan Biſhops 
= 4 05m 6. ha 5 Rs 1 [3h 
Qors, and Vicarsz to whom alſo belong di- 
vers conſiderable Priviledges. 


All Suffragan Biſhops, all Deans, Arch- 
Deacons, Prebendarws, Reftors, and Vicars, 
have Priviledges, ſome by themſelves, 
others by Proxy, or by Repreſentative, to 


_ Sit and Vote in the Lower Houſe of Con- 


vocation, 


No 
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No Subſidies or other Tax to the King 
may legally be laid ufon' them, without 
their own conſent firſt had in Convoca- 
#507, : 

The Clergy (as appears by the words of 
the Writ, asalſo by Medu tencud; Parliarn. 
which  doubtieſs is very anticnt, although 
leſs by 200 years then Sir Edward Cot: 
thought. Aud 21 Kich. 2, cap.12. ) hath 
Per Procuratores Cleys, Plice and Suf- 


. frage in the Lower-bouſs of Parliament, as 


was anticently prattiſed in England, and of 
later years in Jre/aud, (though now not 
uſed in either) and as tie Biſhops ſtill have 
and 'uſe in the Higher Houſe of Parlia* 
ment. 

Na Clergy-man may be: compelled to un- 
dergo any Perſonal FunRions gr Services 
of the Common-wealth, or to ſcrve in War. 
If any man by reaſon of his Land be ſub- 


jeſt to b: eleRted to any Servil- Office, it he 


taxes Orders, he is free, and thexe is 2a 
Writ parpoſely to frze him, . 

All Clergy-men are free from th> Xjugs 
Purveyors, the Rings Carriages, the Kings 
Pofts, Ge. for which they may demand. a 
Protethion from the King, Cum clatſula nv- 
lumus, 

If a Clergy-man acknowledge: a Statute, 
his body ſhall not be raten by verrue of ary 
Proceſs thereupon, for th: Hrie runs, S4 
Laicus ſit, %c. 

Clergy-men are not obliged to appear at 
Sheriffs Tourns, or Views of Frank- 
Pledge, there to take their Cath of Abegi- 
8#nce, the Antieat Laws preſuming , That 

thole 


il a 


of England, 


thoſe , whoſe principal Care and Offic® 
ſhould be to reach the People Loyalty, and 
«Allegiance to their King, could not them- 
ſelves want Loyalty. 

By Magna Charta, no Clergy-man 1s to 
be fined or amerſed according. to his Sps- 
ritual Means, but according to his Temporal 
Eftate, and according to the C,1me come 
mitre«. 

The Goods of Clergy men are diſcharged 
by the C:mmon Law ot England from Tolls 
and Cuftoms (fi non exerceant Marchan- 
dizas de eiſdem ) of Average, Pomage, 
Murage, Paveage ; for which they have tke 
Kings Writ to diſcharge them. 

The Glebe Lands and Spiritual Revenues 
of Clergy-men, being held In purs & per- 
pitua Elcemoſyna (1. e.) in Frankalmoine, 
ace exempted from Arraying and Muſters 
ing of Men or Horſes for the War, as ap- 


-pears ina Statute ſtill in force, viz. 8 A. 4, 


Num. 12, in the unprinted Rols of that 
Parliament. 

The Clergy being by their Funf5vn pro- 
hibired to wear a Sword,or any Arms (their 
Coat alone being their defence) cannot 
ſerve in Perſon in War. They ſerve their 
Country otherwiſe 5 and tor that ſervice 
have always been thought worthy ot their 
Spiritual Profits and Revenues, and of the 
Kings Protettion. 

The Clergy paying to the King Firſt- 
years Profits of all Spiritual Benefices, 
called Firft-fruits, and yearly the Tenth of 
all the ſaid Benefices, are with great rea- 
ſon thought fir to be exempted from all 

other 
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other Taxes; though to give the Laity 
good example, they often lay Sulſidics or 
ether great Taxes upon them(clves. 

It was an ancient Maxim in England, 
Ne Bus pro decimis debet onerari de aliqua ve- 
paratione Pontzs few aliquibus oneribus tem- 
poralibus. 

Theſe and other Immunities of the 
Clergy, the great Aquinas thought agree- 
able ro Natural Equity, or the Law of Na+ 
ture 3 thence it was, thar King Pbaraob, 
Gen, 47. when all the Lands of his SubjeRs 
were Mortgaged to him for Breal, y:r ſpa» 
red the Lands of the Prieſts. So Ezra 9. 24. 
and ſo in onr anticent Laws we find, Le Da- 
migeldo libers & quicta erat emnis Eccle- 
fia in Anglia © ctiam omnis aerra quit it 
proprio Dominto Eccleſia erat , ubxcunque 
gacebat, mibil prorſus in teli zedditrone per 
ſolvens 3 and the reaſon thercof is aildcd, 
Luis magy in Eccleſia confilebat Orationt- 
bus quam m Armorum defer fionibus. 

Many more Priv.led..cs , Immunities, 
Liberties aud Franchiſes there are right- 
ly be!onging to the Clergy of England, ſo 
many, that to ſet dowa all, ſaith Sir Edwaxd 
Coke upon Magna Charta, would take up a 
whole Book. 

The Priviledges of the Clergy and Fran- 
ehiſes of the Church, were ( with the Li- 
berties of the People ) granted, confirmed, 
and ſetled by the Ring in full Parliament, 
«Anno 1253, in ſuch a ſolemn manner, as 
no ſtory can Parallel it: The King ſtood 
up with his hand upon his breaſt, all rhe 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal ſtood with 

burning 


of England, 


' burning Tapers in their hands 3 the Arche 


biſhop pronounced as followeth , By the 
«Awtbority of God Ounnipotent, of the Son, 
and of the buly Ghoſt, oc. We excommu- 
nicate , anathematize , and ſequeſter from 
Our holy Mother the Charch, all thoſe who 
ben-:forih knowingly and maliciouſly de- 


priv: and ſpoil Churc!es of thiir Right , 


and all thoſe that ſh:ll by any art or wit, yaſh- 
ly wolate, diminiſh, or alter ſecretly or 
openly in Deed, Word , or Cuuncel, thoſe 

ccleſrafiical Liberties, &c. granted by Our 
Lord the King, to the CArchiiſhops, Biſhops, 


Prelates, &&c. For everlafiing memory wheres 


| of, We have bereunts put our Seak After 


which, all throwing down their Tapers ex- 
tingurſh'd and ſinoaking, they all ſaid, Ss 
let all that ſhall go againſt this Curſe, be ex- 
tinf and ſtink in bell. 

Since which, all Kings of Fngland at 
their Coronations have by Solemn Oaths 
promiſed to preſerve the ſame, and they 
have been confirmed by above 30 Succeſlive 
Parliaments, commanded to be read once 
a year in Churches; and if any Ad ſhould 
be made to the contrary, it is to be hcld 
for null and void, by the Statute of 4 
Edw. 3. 


Anticntly men were very tender ard 
fearful to do any thing that might make 
th'm ::.cur the ſaid dreadful Cenſure 3 but 
ot latcr times, eſpecially ſince our Reformae 
tion , many mcn pretending to more 
Chriſtiznity, and ro more knowledge, bave 
made; iittic conſcicnce of infringing, and 

violating 
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violating any Rights , Priviledges, or 
Franchiſes of the Church or Churc'1-men 3 
whilſt the Liberties of the People ( though 
very little violated ) have 'b:en cxacted, 
even to Sedition and Rebellion. 


To the erid that men of the beſt rank 
and abilities, ſhould 1n a!l times be encous 


vere profelſion of a Clergy.man, and that 
the People ſhould the more willingly be 
Guided and Conducted by them , our 
moſt Chriſtian Anceſtors, according ro 
the Pattern of Gods antient People the 
Fews,, and of ail other Chriſtian Com- 
mon-wealths, jvdgcd it expedient to al- 
lor large Revenues, and a moſt pl:nt1 ul 
Maintenance tu the Engliſh Clergy , ha» 
ving obſerved w th Sclumon, that a Wiſe 
man for his poverry 1s too oft "contemned 
aid d-ſpiſcd, and that there 1s nothing 
more contemptible and riciculous, than a 
poor Clergy-man. 


The firſt Kings of Fngl-nd had all! th: 
Lands of England in Demeſne. The ſecond 
ſole Monarch among the Saxon Kings, 
tthe!wolphus, by thz advice of his Nobles, 
zave fur ever to Goil and the Church Loth 
the Tythe of a!l Goods, and. the Tenth 
part of all the Lznds of England, free 
trom all ſecular Service, Taxations, or 
Iimpofirions whatſoever 3 the Charter of 
Donation is to he ſeen in Ingulphus and 
other Authors 3 which Charter rhus ends, 
aus augere woluerit noſram fAgnationem 


| (as 
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of England. 
( 2s many pious Kings and Nobles fince 
have done ) atugeat —— Deus dies 
ejus proſperos, ſt quis vero muttare vel mmuc- 
re praſumpſerit, noſcat ſe ad tribunal Civiſts 
rattonem reddituyum, 

Beſides the Tenth of Lands ard the Huſ- 
bandmans profits, Merchants alſo and 
Shop kcepers paid to their Spiritual Pa- 
ſtors the Tenth of their Gain, Servants 
in divers places the Tenth of their Wages, 
(as Soldiers in the Kings Armies dos now a 
part of their Pay) and in ſome placzs Al.- 
ſellers the renth Fiagon. Alſo Hdandicratrs- 
men and Dzy-Labourcrs paid the Tenth of 
their Wages upon their Oaths, if required. 

Per Ajſiſas Foreſt and other Records, it 
doth appear, that Tythes have been paid 
even of Veniſow, in divers parts of England, 
Men ma'ting conſcience 1n thoſe days, as 
amongſt the anrtiznt Jews, to pay Tythes 


_ of all they poſlelicd, 


* Befilles all thoſe, in ſome places were 
paid to the Pattor, Obventions , Oblati- 
ons, Penſions, Mortuaries, ©c. ſo that 
the Engliſh Clergy were the beſt provided 
for of any Clcrgy in the whole world, 
except onely the Nation of the Jews, a- 
mongit whom the Tribe of Lers being not 
the tourth part of the Twelve Tribes, as 
appears 1n the Book, of Numbers, yet had, as 
Mr. Selden confefſeth, and that by Gods 
own appointment, three times the Annual 
Revenue of the greateſt 'of the Twelve 
Tribes: infomuch that tke'pooreſt Pricſt in 
the T wenty four Courſes might be reputed a 


Aud 
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And as amongſt the Jews, the 24 Chief 
Prieſts, for the better maintenance of their 
Authority and Dignity, had mcans far cx- 
_— thofe of the infertour Clergy, and 
the High Prieft had a maintenance as far 
exceeding any of the ſaid 24 Pricftc : So in 
England, the Biſhops by the great Piety and 
Bounty of ſeveral Engliſþ Kings, had, in 
Lands and Revenues Temporal and Spiritu- 
al, a maintenaxce far more ample hen 
thoſe of the Inferiour Clergy 3 ard the two 
«Archbiſhops more ampic then the Bi- 

ops. 

Hiiam the Conquerour at his coming in- 
to England, found the B:ſþspricks then in 
being ſo richly endowed with Lands, that 
he ereted them all into Baronses, and cve- 
ry Barony;then conſiſted of x3 Anights Fees 
at the leaſt. 

Beſides there beldnged to Biſhops ſeveral 
Peyquiſites and Dutics for the Viſttations 
of their Diuceſſes, for Ordinations , In- 
fritutions , Cenſus .Cuthedraticus, ſubſedium 
Charitatirum , which upon reaſonable 
Cauſes they might require of the Clergy 
under them ; alſo other Duties called 
Decimarum quartz, Mortuariorum © Ob- 
lationum penſitatio, Fus Hoſpitis, Proceſſio, 
Litania, Viatics wel Commeatus collatio 5 
which npon a Journey to Rome they might 
demand. Tenths and Firft- fruits were an- 
ticntly pa'd (as is believed ) to the ſeveral 
Dioceſans, and was continued to the Br- 
ſhop of Norwich, till Hen. 8. deprived him 
thereof, and deprived the Pope of all the 
reſt. Moreover all Cathcdral Churches 


wcre 
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were by divers Kings and Nubles richly 
farniſhed with L ands for the plentiful main-, 
tenance of a Dean and a certain number of 
Prebendaries z inſfomuch that together with 
the Lands given to Monaſterics, a third 
part ofthe Lands of England belonged to 
the Church and Churchmen 3 whereby did 
accrue much bencft to this Nation, great 
Hoſpitality was kept, many Hoſpitals, Col- 
ledges, Churches, Bridges builr, and other 
Pablick, Pious, and Charitable Works. 
All Leaſes held of them by the Laity, were 
not onely much more cafe then other Tes« 
nures, but ſo unqueſtionable, that there 
was little work for the Lawyers;z ſo much 
peaceadleneſs, that 140 ſworn Attorneys 
were thought ſutfi-tent to ſerve the 
whole Kingdom. 

At preſent, the Revenues of th: Enzliſh 
Clergy are generally very ſmall and inſuf- 
fictent, above a third part of the beſt Be- 
nefices of England, being antiently by the 
Popes grant appropriated to Monaſterics 
towards their Maintenance, were upon the 
diſſolution of Monaſteries made Lay-Fees ; 
beſides what hath been taken by ſecret and 
zndire& means, through corcupt Compo« 
firions, Compatts , and Cuſtoms in many 
other Pariſhes 3 alſo many large Eſtates 
wholly exempt from paying Tithes, as 
Lands belonging to the Ciftertian Monks, 
ro the Knights Templers and Hoſpita'lers. 
Thoſe Benefices that arc free from theſe 
things, yet ( beſides Firſt-Fruits and 


- Tenthsro the King, and Procurations to 


the Biſhop arc taxed towards the Charges 
bit AR 
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of their reſpeRive Pariſhes, | and' to 

wards the: publick Charges of the Nation, 

—_ and» beyond the proportion of the 
Aaity. , . 

The Biſhopricks of England have been 
alſo, ſince the latter end of H. $. to the 
coming in of King James, maſt miſerably 
robbed and ſpoiled of the greateſt part of 
their Lands and Revenues; ſo that at this 
day, a mean Gentleman of 200 1. Land 
yearly, will not change his Worldly Eſtate 
and Condition with divers Biſhops: an At» 
torney, a Shop-keeper, a common Artiſan, 
will hardly change theirs with ordinary 
Paſtors of the Church. 

Some few Biſhopvicxs do yet retain a 
comperency, amongit-which, the Biſhoprick 
of Durham is accounted une of the chicf, 
the yearly Revenues whereof, before the 
late troubles, yere above 600071. of which, 
by the late AR for aboliſhing Tenures in 
C 2pite, was loſt above 20co /. yearly. Out 
of it an yearly Penſion of $880 Z. hath 
becn paid to the Crown ever ſince the 
Reign of Queen Ekſabeth, who promiſed 
In licu thercof ſo much in Impropriations g 


which was never performed. Above 340 1. 


yearly paid to ſeveral Officers of the Coun- 
ty Palatine of Durbam. The Aſſizes and 
Scffions duly kept in the Bifhops Houſe, 
at the ſole charges of the Biſhop. The ſe- 
vera! Expences for keeping in repair cers 
tain Banks of Rivers In - 0wdenſbire , be» 
longing to that Bjſhoprick, and of: ſeveral 
Houles appertaining to that Sec. More- 
over the yearly, Tenths, the Fixit young 


_ ef Engrand, * 

and publick Taxcs being dedufted, there 
did remain commumbus anns to frhe Biſho 
to keep Hoſpitality ( which muſt be great Y 
and to pravide for thoſe of his Famity, bur 
about 1900. yearly, It is true, thar for 
the future, Whilſt Firſt-Fruits and Subſidies 
ceaſe to be paid, this Biſhops Revenue 
will be raiſed to $00 I. more per annum, 
and-then the afore-mentioned $80 f, being 
very lately by His Majeftics Gracious Let- 
ters Patent, under His Great Scal, b:gun 
to be releaſed for all times to come 3 ant 
abont 400 1, more per annum being added# 
to that Revenue in divers Rents lately im+ 
proved by the late Biſhop, Dr. Foln Cc» 
fins, by the abatement of Fines ( which 
otherwiſe he might have: taken ro himſelf Y* 
the whole yearly Revenues of this Biſhop» 
rick began in the year 1670 to be 328001, 
per annum. 

Ot other principal Biſhopricks, the Re» 
venues have been much diminiſh'd, ſome 
enjoying not a fourth part of their anticat 


_ 
ic great diminution of the Revenues 
. of the Clergy, and the little care of aug- 
menring or defending the Patrimony of 
the Church, is the great reproach and 
ſhame of the Engliſh Reformation, and 
will one day prove the ruine of Church and 
Stz'e. | | 
Tudicious | Mr, Hooker ( who in the Pre- 
face of his works foretold our late trou- 
Bles 4a. yrars before they came to paſs ). 
obſerving in his time how the Church was. 
every day robb:zd of | her Dues, and that 
N 2 it 
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it was then an Opinion rife, [ That to. gtvo- 
to the Church, ſmelt of Fudaiſm and Popes 
1y, and to take from the Church what our 
«Anceſtors had given, was Reformation ] 
declared , That what Moſes ſaith in the 
goth. Pſalm, was likely to be verified of 
Religion and Gods Service amongſt us 3 
The time thereof may be Threeſcore years 
and Ten , if it continue till Fowurſcore , it 
will be but ſma!l joy to thoſe that ſhall 
then bchold the condition of the Engli/þ 
Church ; nor can the beſt read Hiſtorian 
produce one example of a happy State , 
where the Clergy hath been expoſed to the 
Peoples contempt 3 which muſt needs hap- 
pen where their Benefices, their Maintes 
nance is ſcandalous, and thereby their per- 
ſons deſpicatle. 

It is the laſt Trick, ſaith S. Gregory, that 
the Devil hath in the World, when he can- 
not bring the Word and Sacraments in diſ- 
grace by Errours and Hereſtes, he invented 
this ProjcA ro bring the Clergy into con- 
tempt and low eſteem, as it is now in Eng- 
land ; where they are accounted by many 
as the droſ; and refuſe of the Nation, Men 
think it a ſtain to their Bloud, to place 
their Sons 1n that FunQion, and Women 
aſhamed tu marry with any of them 3 
whereas antiently in England ( as among 
the Jews, the Tribe of Levs was counted 
Noble above all other Tribes, except that 
of the Royal Tribe of Fudab ) the FunRi- 
on of the Clergy was of ſo high account 
and eſteem, that not onely the beſt Gen- 
try and Nobility, but divers of the Song 
| | and 


and Brothers of ſeveral Engliſh Kings 
fince the Conqueſt and before , dif- 
dained not to enter into Holy Orders, and 
to be Clergy-men, as at this day is pra- 
aſed in mot other Monarchies of Chrilten- 
dom. Ethelwolph, $on and Succeſſor ro 
Egbert, firſt fole King of England, was in 
Holy Orders, and Biſhop of Wincheſter, at 
his Fathers death. Odo Biſhop of Bay» 
eux in Normandy, was Brother to. William 
the Conquzrour. Henry de Bloss, Brother 
to King St'phen, was Biſhop of Winches 
fter. Geofry Plantagenet, Son ro Henry the 
Second, was Biſhop of Lincoln. Henry de 
Beaufort , Brother to Henry the Fourth , 
was Biſhop aiſo of Wincheſter. And of 
larer times, that moſt prudent Henry the 
Seventh hal deſigned his Second Son to be 
a Clergy-man, to omit many. others of No- 
ble Bloud. Which Policy is ſti!l obs 
ſerved even amongſt the few Families of the 
Romiſh Religion in England, wherein are to 
b: found at this day, ſome Brethers or Sons 
of Dukes, Marquiſes, Earls, and Barons in 
Holy Orders, and all the re{ vi the Stock 
of Baron:ts, Knights, or Gentry : and 
for this cauſc find rcſpett not onely among(t 
thoſe of their own Opinions, buteven of 
the moit ſober, moderate, and belt crvili- 
zed Proteſtants Whiſt this Policy laſt- 
ed in England, which by the favour, and 
to the high honour of the King now Reign- 
ing, is in ſome hopes to be revived; for 
a Brother of the Earl of Northampton, an- 
other of the Earl of Bath, a Son of the Lord 


North, anoth'r of the Lord Crew, auother 
N 3 of 
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of the Lord Brereton, have been lately en+ 
couraged to enter into Holy Orders ) whilſt 
this Policy laſted in Eng/end, the Clergy 
were judged the fitteſt Perſons to execute 
moſt of the chick Offices and Places of the 
Kingdom ( according to the Divine Policy 
amougſt Gods Peculiar People, where the 
Prieſts andd Levites were the Principal Of- 
ficers and Judgzes in every Court; ta 
whom the People were to be obedicnt on 


 Paia ot dcath ) and the Ziiy did with 


much Reverence and Reſpect ſubmit to 
them. And as then, Os Sacerdotis , Ora- 
culum erat plebs ( according to that of 
Malacby, ch. 2. 7. ) So, 0s Epiſcopi, Orxcu- 
Jum crat Regis © Regni, © Rex amplcBaba= 
tur wniverſum Clerum lata fronte © ex eo 
Semper fab eligebat Primos a Confilits , pri- 
mos ad officis Regni obeunda. Primi igi« 


tur ſedebant in omnibus Regns Cumuis 


4&5 ITribunalibus Epiſcops, 4# Regali qui« 
dem palativ cum Regns Magnatibus, un 
Commatu una cum Comite, 46 Turno cum 
Vicecomite , & in Hundredo cum Dumino 
Hundredi , fic ut in promoveuda Fuftitia 
q—_—_— gladius gladium adjuvarct & 
nibil anconſulto Sacerdote wel Epuſcopo 
ageretur. And this Union of Civil and 
Ecclchaſtical Perſons , Authority, and 
Courts of Judicature, d1d continue, as Sel- 
den, I. 2. de Synedrus , makes apparent 
above four thouſard years amongſt Gods 
own People , till Pope Nicolas the Firft, 
about the Eiyhth Century, to exclude the 
Emperour from mcdling 1a the Eccleſiaſtical 

Governe 
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Government, began to exclude the Clergy 
for medling with the Civil, Vide Gras. 
Diftinc. C Cum ad verum And it is cer» 
tain that for 4 or $500 years, during the 
Reign of our Saxon Kings in England, our 
Eccleſiaſtical and Secu'ar Magittrates fate 
lovingly together , with all ſweetneſs and 
Candor, determining in the Morning Ec+ 
clefiaſtical Aﬀairs, and Civil in the At- 
rernoon, whereby it came to palſ+, that 
the Subj-& had no caufe to complain of 
Prohibitions, iſſuing out of one Court of 
Judicature, to obſtru& rhe Juſtice of ano- 
ther, to the great coſt, and ſom2rt1mes ruine 
of the poor Client, as hath been done 
ever fince William the Conqueror made 
that unhappy Diviſion in this Church and 
Stare. 

But toreturn to our Biſh»ps, upon whom 
the Weal of this Kingdom, and ſervice of 
the Ring ſo much depended, and their 
preſence for that end ſo much required at 
London, that it was judged expedient that 
every Biſhoprick ſhould have a Palace or 
Houſe belonging to ic in or about London 3 
and it is known at this day where ſtood rhe 
Houſes of every one, except that of Sr. 
«Aſaph, which a!ſo might probably have had 
one, but more cbſcare then ſome orher z 
that Brſhoprick having been, as ſtill, very 
mean. 

Great was the Authority 07 the Clergy 
in thoſe days, and their Memory thou'ld: be 
precious in theſe days, if we confider that 
they were. the Authors of fo great Benefirs 

N 4 and 
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and advantages to this Kingdom, that 
there are few things of any importance for 
promoting of the welfare of this Church 
and Stave, wherein the Biſhops and Prelares 
undcr God, have not been the Principal 
Inſtruments. The excellent Laws made b 
King Ina, King Athelflan , King Ed- 
mund, and St Edward the Confeſlor, from 
whom we have cur Common-Laws, and our 
Previledges , mentioned in Magna Charta, 
were all made by the perſwaſtons and ad- 
vice of .Archbbiſhops and Biſhops, named in 
our Hiſtories. The Union of the Tao Houſes 
of Twk ond Lancafler ( whereby a long 
and b'ouily War was ended ) was by the 
moſt wiſe Advice and Counſel of Biſhop 
Morton , then a Privy Councellor. The 
Union of England and Scotland, that in- 
exprefſible advaniage to bach Nations, was 
b-ought ro paſs by the long torefight of 
Revercr.d Biſhop Fox, a Privy Counſcllor, 
in adviſing Henry the Seventh to Match 
bis Eldeſt Daughter to Scotland, and his 
Younger to France Moſt of the Great 
Publics Works now remaining in Eng- 
land, acknowledge their antient and pre- 
ſent being, cither to the ſole Ceſt and 
Charges, or to. the liberal Contributions, 
orat lealt to the Poweriul Perſwaſions of 
B:/hops, as moſt of the beſt endowed Col- 
ledges in both our Oniverſitics, very many 
Hoſpitals, Churches , Palaces, C iftler, have 
been founded and built by Brſhops 3 even 
that famous chargeable, and difficult Siru« 


Qare of Londen-Bridge ſtands obliged to 
the 
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of England, 


the Liberal Contributions of an «Arch- 
bu 3 and it was a Biſhop of London, at 
whoſe earneſt. requeſt, Wiliam the Con- 


querour granted to the City of Lundon ſo. 


large Priviledges, that in a gratctul re- 
membrance thereof, the Lurd Mayor and 
«Aldermen to this day, upon ſome Sclemn 
days of their reſort ro St. Pauls Church, do 
g0 in Procefſion about the Grave-ſtone 
where that Biſhop lies interred. 

Bur above all the ng ncs, England. 
to. the Chriſtian Religion , the Reforming 
that Religion when. Corrupted 3 and ſince 
that, the maintenance of the Dottrine 
thereof againſt: all Romiſb Writers, and of 
the Dsſcipline thereof ( none ot the leaſt 
good Offices ) againit all the praftiſes and: 
power of the Puritan and Presbyterian 
Faflions , and all thoſe other Sefaries 
lincally deſcended from them: All this, 
and -morc, is owiny, ( if not ſolely, yer 
principally ) to Biſhops and Prelates : By 
the late want of whom to fit at the Stern, 
how ſoon was this goodly Veſſel ſplit 
up6n the. Rocks of Anarchy and Con- 
fuſion ? 

Even ſince the late R-flarration of 
Biſhops, to ſet down the many conſidera- 
ble publick Benefits lowing irom them and 
other dignified Clergy , would tice the 
Reader. 

What ſums of Money have been by them 
expended in —_— Catbedral Churches, 
Epiſcopal ' Houſes, in founding and build= 
ing. £0 


pſpuals, in Charity ro poor Viidows, . 
N.s, 


J 
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of Clergy-men utterly ruined by the late 
Rebels, for redecming of a great number 
of poor Chriftian Slaves at «Algier , what 
publick and private Sums for ſupplying the 
Kings Neceffities at His Reſtauration , 
what Expences in Hoſpitality, &c. above 
and beyond the Charizy and Bownty of 
others, who have ten times their Wealth 
and Riches ? 

To inſtance in a few, whereof certain in» 
formation hath been given. 

Dr. Wiliam Fuxon, Archbiſhop of Cane 
terbury, deceaſed, angmented to poor Vi- 
cariges to the value of 110001, paid for 
Redemption of Chriflian Captever, in Sube 
dies, Poll-money , Benevolences, Firft« 
Fruits, &c. 100001, Repairs 160001. Re- 
Edes for repairing of St. Pauls Church 
Zo00T. To St. Fobns Colledye in Oxford 
#000 F. In other Charitable uſcs 2000 L 
In all, 480003. Beſides all this, he was fo 
kind ro his Tenants, as to abate in their 
Fines 16000 I], 

Dr. Gilbert Shelden , late Biſhop of 
London , now Archbiſhop of Cantcrbury, 
gave for Redempyon ot Captives, and others 
Charuable Uſes, in Subſidies, Benevolences, 
Purchaſe of London-houſe, Repairs, Build- 
30g at _—_— Firfl-frurts, Tc. 400001, 
and abated to to his Tenants 27000 J. 


And almoſt all this whilſt he was Be/bop of 
London. 

Dr. Brian Dupps, late Biſhop of Win 
chefter , gave Fl "Redeening gf ootngy 
Bulding and Endowing Ain berſes, with 

other 


of Etiatand: 


Ottier Charitable Deeds , in Benevolencey, 


Repairs, &e; 160001 and was fo good to, 


his Tenants, as to abate 30004, 1n their 
Fines. 


Dr. Frewen , late Archbiſhop of Vort,, 


disburſed in Publick Payments and Repairs 
onely , beſides Abatements to Tenants, 
15000 I, 


Dr; Coſins, the forementioned Biſhop of 


Durham, having from his firſt entrance, to- 


the end of Seven years, not received above 
398000 1, he expended it all, and $000 7. 
more, either in rebuilding and: repairing. 
the Houſes and Caſtles belonging to thar 
See, or in re-building the Chappel at «Auk- 
land, and Free-Schools at Durbam, all which 
had been ruined by the late Rebels; in 
founding two Hoſpitals, and a Publick 
Library ;z in founding Eight Scholarſhips 
in Cambridge : Of which Pious and Cha» 
ritable Works, the whole Expences came 
( according to moſt certain information ) 
to above 220001. Beſides, he hath expend = 
ed in two Benevolences ro the King, in 
Redceming of Chriſtian Captives at «AMl- 
giers ; for his Conſecration, Ts tor the 
Furniture of the new Chappel at Amt- 
land with Plate ar:d other decent Ornawentsz 
for relieving the diſtreſſed'L vyal Party, and 
other Publick and Pious uſes,above 44c<t. 
All which is here declarzd more partictts 
larly,then the deſigned brevity of this Trea- 
tiſe would handſomely allow, onely there- 
by to put a ſtop to - the clamour of many 
perſons againft' this Biſhop ,- and many 

others 3 
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. Others; asif they had received vaſt fums 
of Money, and put it all in their private 
Purſes, 

Dr. Warner , late Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
though his Fines were but ſmall, yet be- 
fides abatements to Tenants, he gave in 
Royal Preſents, Benevolences, Subſidics, 
Redeeming of Captives,&c. above 250001. 
The Dcans and Chapters were proportiona- 
bly as liberal: To mention in ſome of 
them. : 

That of Canterbury in Royal Preſents 
Charities, Repairs, beſides all Abatcments 
to Tenants, gave 160001, 

That of Wincheftey in all 45800 1, 

Durham 15000 L 

Fly 14000 1. 

# xeter near 26000 }. 

Lincoln 11 000 I. 

Rochefer 10000 I. 

<5" 2g 9900 I. 

indſor in abatement of Fines gocof. 

#n Royal Preſents 2600]. in Augmentati- 
ons 6gcol. in Repairs 8000. in Cha- 
Fitable Works above 2acol. in all, 
2&5 00 }. 

Hork 8000 }. 

Wells 8000 }, 

The Sum Total of onely theſe aboves« 
mentzoned Biſhops, Deans, and Chapters, 
amounts to 413800 Þ. 

The reſt doubtlefs parted with their 
Money proportionably, and then all Ac» 
campts caſt up, the Remainder could not 
be great, For inſtance, in one of the beſt 

Churches, 


of England. 
Churches, Canterbury, out of their clear 
Remainder of all the firſt four years, viz. 
at the end of the year 1664, they had no 
more then every Prebcad 11004, and the 
Dean a double ſhare. 

As they bave then been beneficial to this 
Kingdum, above and beyond other ranks 
of men, ſo they have had the higheſt re« 
ſpe, reverence, and citeem. 

In all Ages, amongſt all Nations, a- 
mongſt Turks, as well as Fews and Chriſtie 
ans, it was judged fit, that the Principal 
Domeftick Servants of the King of Heaven 
and Earth, either ſhould be of the chicfeſt 
and nobleſt upon Earth, er.at leaft ſhowld 
be ſo eſteemed. 

Such reverence our Anceffors bare to 
that Fun&ion, that ( as Selden obſerves ) 
to fall down and kiſs the feet, way a Cere- 
mony uſual towards other Biſhops and 
Principal Prelates, beſides the Biſhop of 
Rome. Divers of our Saxon and Norman 
Kings and Nobles, ſo reſpeQed them, that 
they conſtrained them in Publick Grants 
yet to be ſeen, to ſign before the higheſt of 
the Lay-Nobles, and ſometimes before the 
Kings own-Sons and Brothers,'&c. to take 
precedence of them, &c. 

In” the year 1200, Three Kings, w3z. 
of England, Scotland, and of South« 
Wales, to expreſs their Pious and Cour- 
teous Reſpe to Hugh Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, diſdained not with their own Royal 
Shoulders, to bear lis dead Corps te the 
Gravc. 
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And yet it hath been obſerved even by 
Strangers, that the Iniquity of the preſent 
times in England is ſuch, That the Engliſh. 
Orthodox Glergy are not onely hated by the 


- Romanifts on the one ſide, and maligned by 


the Presbyterian on the other fide ( as the 
Engl:ſhþ Liturgy hath alſo been for a long. 
time by both of them ( a ſure evidence ot 
the excellency thereot 3 and as our Savi- 
evr was crucified between two Thieves ) 
but alſo that of all the Chriſtian Clergy 
of Europe ( whether Roniſh , Lutheran , 
or Calvinian) none are ſo little reſ; eted 
generally, nor beloved , abcyed, or re= 
warded, as the preſent Pious, Learned, 
Loyal, Orthodox Clergy of England , 
even by ſome of thoſe who have always 
xrofeficd themſelves of that Communion. 


0 Deus m qua tempors reſervaſtt nas ! 
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Here followeth a Catalogue of the priſent 
' Deans in the Provinces bath. of Can» 
terbury and York. 


T In the Province of Canterbury, 


R, Turner Dean of Canterbury, 
Dr. Sancroft, Dean of St. Pauls. 1 | 
| Dr. Dolben Biſhop of Rochefter, and Dean of 
| W:ftminſf:r. 
' Dr. Clark Dean of Winchefter. 
| Dr. Wilford Dean of Ely. | 
Dr. Williams Biſhop of 0fſors,and Dean Coms | 
mendatory of Bangor. 
Dr. F: Dean of Chrift-church. q 
Dr. Thomas Dean of Worceftey. | 
| Dr. Bredyoks Dean of Salibury. | 
| Dr. Honywood Dean of Lincoln, L 
Dr. Llogd Dean of St, Aſaph. 
Dr. Cary Dean of Exeter, 
Dr. Duport Dean of Peterborough, 
Dr- Crofts Dean of Norwich, 
Dr- Toogood Dean of Briftol. 
Dr. Hedges Dean of Hereford. 
Dr. Brough Dean of Glocefter. 
£ * Dean of Lickfie1d. 
Dr. Dean of Chicheſter. | 
Dr. Bathurſt Dean of Bath and Wells. | 
Ir. Lamplagh Dcan of Rocheſter, 


In the Province of Work. 
- Dr. Hiich Dean of York. 


De. Sud; 
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Dr. Sudbury Dean of Durham. 
Dr. Bridgeman Dean of Chefter. 
Dc, Smith Dean of Carlifle. 


. Note, That in the Cathedral Churches 
of St. David and of Landaff,. there never 
hath been any Dean , but the Biſhop in 
either is Head of the Chapter; and in the 
Biſhops abſence, the Chanter at St. Davids, 
and at LandafF the Archdeacon. 


Note alſo, Thatthere are ſome Deans in 
England without any Juriſdi&ion; onely 
for Honour ſo ſtyled ; as the Dean of the 
Chappel Royal, and Dean- of the Chappel of 
St. George at Windſor, 

Morcover, ſome Deans there are with- 
out any Chapter, yet enjoying certain Jus» 
riſdiQtions, as the Dean of Croyden, the 
Pecan of Bazie}, the Dean of Bocking, &c. 
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CHAP, XVIIL 


Of the Second State or Nobility of Engy 
land, and therein of their Degrees, 


Priviledges, States, Revenues, Kc. 


Obiles quaſi virs noſcibiles , or No- Namej 
tabiles. In all Chriſtian Monar- 
chies, Men that have been notable for Cous | 
rage, Miſdom, Wealth, &c. have been | 
judged fit and: worthy to enjoy certain Pri- 
wviledges ,, Titles, Dignuties , Honours , 8c. 
above the Common People, to be placed 
in an higher O:b, and to be as a Skreen Oe 
betwren the King and tle inferiour Sub» * * 
jets, to defend the one from Infolencies, 
and rhe other from Tyranny 3 to interpoſe 
by their Counſel, Courage, and Grandeur, 
where common perſors dare not, ought not 
to be ſo hardy, to ſupport the King, and 
defend the Kingdom with their Lives and 
Fortunes. 

The Nobility of England is called the 
Peerage of England , becauſe they are all 
Pares Regus; that is, Nobslitate Parer, 
though gradu impares. 


_  —.. Md 


The Degrees of the Engliſh Nobility are Degrees; 
onely five, viz. Duke, Marquis, Earl,Vicount, 
and Baron, Theſe are all Peers, but the 

tour 
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Duke. 


Marqus. 


'Earl. 
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four firſt are for State, Priviledge, and Pres 


cedence, above and beſore thoſe who are 
Barons onely. 


A Duke, in Latine Dux, # Ducendo, No« 
blemen being anctently either Generals 
and Leaders of Armies in time of War, 
or Wargtens of Marehes, and Governours of 
Provinces in time of- Peace; afterwards 
made f for term of Lite, then held by 
Lands and Fees, at length made Hereditary 
and Titelar, 

The firſt Duke fince the Conqueror 


was Edward the Black Prince, created fo. 


by Edw. 3. inthe 13, year of his Reign. 

A Duke is at this day created by Patent, 

Cinfure of Sword , Mantle of State, Im- 

poſition of a Cap and Coronet of Gold on 

"1 Head, and a Verge of G18 put into his 
ard. | 


Marcbio, a Marquis, was fo firſt called 
from the Government of Marches and 
Frontier Countries. The firſt that was fo 
created was Robert Vere Earl of Oxfor8, 
made Marq«% of Dublin in Ofavo of 
Richard 2. 

A Marquis is created by a CinSure of 
a Sword, Mantle of State, Impoſition of 


.@ Cap of Honour, with a Coronet, and deli- - 


very of a Charter or Patens. 


Earls, anciently called Comites, becauſe 
tkey were «wont Commtars Regem , to wait 
upon the King for Councel and Advice. 
The Saxons called them Ealdormon , the 

j Dans. 


of England. 
Danes Forlas, and the Engliſh Earle. They 
had antiently for the ſupporr of their ſtate 
the third penny out of the Sheriffs Court, 
iſſuing out of all Pleas of that Shire , 
whereof they had their Title ; but now 
it is otherwiſe 3 for whereas heretofore Co« 
wes and Comatts. were Correlatives, and 
there was no Cores or Earl bat had a 
County or Shire fag his Earldom 3 of later 
years the number of Earls increaſing, and 
no more Counties teft, divers have made 
choice of ſome eminent part of a County 3 
as Lindſey, Holland, Sunderland , Cleve- 
| land, Craven, &s. Others have choſen 
for their Title ſome cminent Town, as 
| Exeter , Bridgewater , Briftol, Oc. And 

ſome of late have taken for their Title 
— naine of a ſmall Village, of a Park, 

Cc. 
An Earl is Created by the Cinflure of 8 
Sword, Mantle of State put upon bim by 
the King bimſclf, a Cap and a Coronet put 

bis bead, and a Charter in tis band. 

All Earls are ſtyled by the King, Conſan« 
guines noſtri, Our Couſins 3 and they anti- 
_ did, and ſtill may uſe the 1iyle of 

0s. 

All the Earls of England are local, or 
deuominated from ſome Shire, Town, or 
- Place, except two, whereof one is Perſo- 
nal, as the Earl Marſhal of England, who 
is not onely Honorary as all the reſt, but al- 
. To Officiary- The other is Nominal, +42. 
Earl Rivers, who takes his Denomination 
from an Illuſtrious Family, as the reſt do 
.- from ſome noted Place. 

Vice: 
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Vicount. Vicecomes quaſi Vice Comitis gubernatu- 


Baron. 


rus Comitatum. This Title was firſt given 
ſay ſome, by Hen. 6. in the 18 year of 
his Reign to Fobn Beaumont, though it 
may be found that 5 H. 5. Sir Robert. Brent 
Was by the King created a V icount. 

Vicounts alſo are ſtil:d by the King, Cux« 
Janguines Noftri, Our Coufins. 

A Vicount is ſo made by Patent. 


In the Laws of the Longobards, and of 
the Normans, this word Baron was uſed for 


Vir, as atthis day Garon 'or Varon in the | 


Spaniſh Tongue is uſed for the ſame 3. ſo 
that a Baron 1s Vir as? «+, 3'ir Notabi« 
Is © Principal ; ſo the chicf Burgetles 
of London :n:1cn:ly, and (till thoſe of- the 
—_ Ports, are called Barons. 

ragon ſaith, they were cailed- Barones, 
gua fi Robur Bell', in tim* of War the fafe- 
ty vt the King, and ot all his People did 
depend upon their Cour-ge, Wiſdom,Con- 
du, and kill in Martial Aﬀairs, 

Antiently thoſe Barons oneiy were ac- 
counted Peers of the Realm, that held 
of the King Per integr am Baroniam, which 
conſiſted of 13 Knights Fees,. and one 
third part (each Knights Fee being 20 1.) 
which makes in all 4co Marks ; ard-who- 
ever had ſo much, was wont to be ſummo- 
ned to Pari'iament. Now to hold Per Ba- 


romam, is to hold Per hereditatem Baron, | 


whether greater or leſs. 
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Barons in the beginning ofthe Reign of 
H. 3. were-not'of ſo-much repute as atter- 
wards, when. that King {-after that great 
Rebellion againft him was ſuppreſt ) called 
by'Writ unto Parliament onely ſuch great 
men as had contiuned Loyalz which the 
ſucceeding Kings obſerving , they onely 
were accounted Pcers of the Realm, that 


| were called by rhe Kings ſpeciai Writ, and 


- 


the others loſt their Peerage. 

. The Earls Palatizes, and Earls Marches 
of England, had antiently a!fo their Ba- 
rons under them 3 as in Cheſhire rhere are 
yet ſuch Barons: But as no biſhops bur 
thoſe that hold immediately ot the. King, 


- are Pcers of the Realm ( tor the Biſhup of 


Man, holding :mmediately of the Earl of 
Derby, is no Peer ) ſo no Baro7:s, but thoſe 
that hold immediatcly of the King, me 
Pcers of the Realm. 


Caput Baronse 1s ſome Caſtle or Chicf 
Seat of a Nobleman, which is not to be 
divided amongſt Daughters ( 1t there be 
no Son ) but muſt deſcend to the E!dett 
Daughter , Cateris filiabus alunde ſatis» 
fats. 

Land holden by Barony, doth not male 
the Purchaſer that is ignoble to be nob'c, 


| although the charge of ſuch Tenure: doth 


lie upon. him 1n reſpe& of the Service of 
the Realm 5 no more then Land by Vil- 
lain-Service doth ma';e the Purchaſer that 
is a Freeman a Viilain, though he ſhall 
thereby be bound to his Vil atu-Service 
duc for his Lands, 
Barons 


Barons ate ſometimes made: by: Weity pi 
being thereby called: to fit in the Higher & 
Houſe of Parliament, but moſt uſually by? 
Patent. | i bi 

All the fore-mentioned Degrees have the', WW fri 
Title of Lord, - from the Saxon word Laford, WF Hc 
Domus. | 

All the Lords of England both Spiritus i” Þ< 
al and Temporal, ate Feudataries to the ' Hy 


King, and in their Creation, and alſo in 7 
their Succeffion, do ſwear an Oath of Feah Ea 
iy, and do homage to the King their So» i © 
vereign, and pay certain Dntics, as Signs: | Ba, 


and Symbols of their SubjcRion to their 1 
Prince. Bar 
tot 

All Honours in England are given by Vic 
the King, who is the ſole Fountain of Ho- nur 
nour. Pea 


The Laws of Fngland prohibiteth all Sub» - bers 


jeQ> of the Realm to rrecive any Heredi» beer 
tary Title of Honour, or Dignity, of the To 


Gitr of any Foreign. Prince, Kzng, or Empes» 
your, Es enim jus Maj ſtatis © «mer In» bear 
fignia ſumwe poteſtatis. 

None of theſe Honours beſtowed by the Pria 
King on a Family, can be loſt, but by want 


of Iſſue Male, except where the Patent ex+ Gf; 
tends to Ifſue Female , as ſometimes ir = ; 


doth ; or elſe by ſome heinous Crime : and 

then that Family. cannot be reſtored to 
ther Bloud bur by Parliament: Cloal 
All: Noblemen at their Creatlon have | fath 
two Enſigns, to ſignifie two Duties : Their 
Heads are adorned, ad conſuleudum Regen and ; 
& Patriam tempoye pac ; and they are |' 
girt 


of . 
girt with, a Sword ad defendendum Rigem 
& Patriam tempore bells. 

The ſeveral Degrees of the Engliſh No+ 
bility.are differenced and diſtinguiſh'd one 
þ from another by their Titles and Enfigns of 
' Honour. 

A Duke hath the Title of Grace, and 
being written unto, may be ſtyled, Moſt 
Hugh, Potent, and Noble Prince, A Mar» 
quis, Mefl Noble and Potent Lord. An 
Earl, Meft. Noble and Potent Lord. AVi- 
count, Right Noble and Potent Lord, Anda 
Baron, Rigbt Noble Lord. 

Their Coronets are a!l different. A 
Baron hath fix Pearls upon the Circle, given 
to that Honour by the preſent King, A 
Vicount hath the Circle of Pearls without 
number. An Earls Coronet hath the 
Pearls raiſed upon Points and Leaves low 
berween. The Marquis, a Pcatl and a Straws 
berry-leaf, round, of equal height. And a 
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Dukes Coronet onely Leaves without Peagle — 


Note, that the Dukes of the Bloud Royal 
bear a Coronet of Cruſſcs and Flower de 
luce, which is the ſame with that of the 
Priace, of Wales, and his is the ſame with 
the Kings, excepting the Arches Glube and 
Goſs on the rop of the Kings Crown. All 
the Nobles are more eſpecially diſtinguiſht 
by th:ir Robes of Parkament, by their ſe- 
veral Guards on. their Mantles or Short 
Cloaks about theix Shoulders. A Baron 
hath but two Guards, a Vicount two and. 
a half, an Eac! three, a Marquis three 
and a half, and a Duke four: Alſo the 
Mantic of a Nuke, Maxquis, and Vicount, 
16 
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is faced with Ermine, that of a Viconnt and © 


Baron faced with plain white Furre. 


The Nobility of England have in all 
times enjoyed many conſiderable Privyi» 
ledges. 

Ail Pcers of the Realm being look*d on 
as the Kings Heredirary conſtant Counſel- 
lers, their Perſons out of Parliaments» 
time are Priviledged (as others in Parlia» 
ment time) from all Arreſts, unleſs for 
Treafn, Felony, or breach of Peace, Con» 
demnarion im Parliament, or Contempt to 
the King. No Sapplicazit can be granted 
againſt rhemz No Capias or Exigent ſued 
out azainſt them for Actions of Debe or 
Trejpaſs. No Efſom lies againſt any Peer 
of the Rea'm. In Criminal Cauſes, Treas 
ſon, or Felony, they cannot be tried by 
any other Jury but by a Jury of Peers of 
the Realm 5; who are not as other Juries, 
to be pnt to th:ir Oath, but their Verdi& 
given in upon their Honour ſafficeth, In 
Civil Cauſes they are not to be Empanelled 
upon any Jury, nor upon any Enqueſts, gc 
fafo, though in a matter between two 
Pecrs. In caſe any Pecr be returned upon 
any ſuch Jury, there is a ſpecial Writ 
for his diſcharge. Upon no caſe to be 
bound to their good behaviour, nor put 
to ſwear they will not break the Peace, but 
onely to promiſe it upon their Honour $ 
which was ever accounted ſo Sacred, as up- 
on no terms to be violated. A Peer of the 
Realm may not be put to the Rack or 


Torture to diſcover the Truth, though acs. 


cuſled 


® 


of England, 

cuſed of High Treaſon. Every Peer of 
the Realm called to Parliament, bath the 
Priviledge in his lawful abſence to conſti- 
rute a Proxy to vote for him, which none 
of the Commons may do. Alſo in places 
of Truſt committed to them, they are al- 
lewed to make Deputies, by reaſon of the 
neceſſity ſuppoſed in the Law of their At- 
tendance on the Perſon of the King, though 
neither Civil Law nor Common Law al- 
low any other Teſtimony to be valid, but 
what is given upon Oath ; yet the Teſti- 
mony of a Peer of England, given in up- 
on his Honour, without any Oath, is 
eſteemed valid; and they were wont to be 
examined upon their Allegiance and the 
Loyalty of their Chivalry, and to put in 
their Anſwer to a Bill ſuper bonorem, with- 
out taking an Oath; though ot later 
times that Privil:dzc, by the negle& of 
ſome Lord:,hath been infringed ſometimes, 
A day of Grace by the favour of the Courr 
isnot to be granted to the Plaintiff in any 
Suit or Aion, wherein a Peer of the Realm 
is Defendant 3 and this by Statute-Law, bee 
cauſe the Law preſumes, that a Peer of the 
Realm muſt always be ready to atten the 
Perſon of the King, andthe Service of the 
Common-wealth, and therefore it is not 
to be delayed longer then the ordinay uſe 
of the Court, bat to have ex-elition of 
Juſtice. Ar the beginning of Parliament, 
when the Oath of Supremacy is exated of 
all thoſe of the Houſe of Commons, yet 
It is not required of any of the Lords, be- 
cauſe the King is otherwiſe aſſured of th:ir 
Le yalry 


= 


2 


ins ai. 
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Loyalty. and Fidelity as is preſumed. In, » je 
FE all Caſes wherein the Privilege of Clergy $3” 
is allowed to other men, and alſo in divers 7} 
Caſes where that Priviledge is taken away 7{&? 
from other men, every Peer of the Realm, F ; 
having Place and Voice in Parliament, *' 


uh, 


b 
ſnall upon his Requeſt by Star, 1 Edw. 6, «$; 
without burning in the hand, loſs of Inhe» i 
ritance, or corruption of Bload, be ad- 
judged for the firſt time as a Clerk cones d 
vie, though he cannot read. The Title 
of Lord 1s due, to all-that are Barons of 
England, and to none other beſides Bi- 
ſhops, and ſome great Oficgrs of the fs 
Kingdom. 'F: 

Onely of courteſie, the Title of Lord 
Is given to all the Sons of Dukes and Mar- 
queſles, and ro the eldeſt Sons of Earls, and 
to none under. - 

All Barons of England are exempted from | 
all attendance at SheriF Tourns, or any 
Leets, where others ace obliged to take the 
Oath of Allegiance. 

A Peer cannot be outlawed in any Cizil 
Afton, becauſe he cannot be arreſted by 
any Capras z and by the fame reaſon lies no 
«Attachment againſt him. 

By the Cuſtom of England (as is by the 
Law ot the Empire ) Nobzles non torquens- 
fur in quibus plebei torquerentur & Nobiles 
non ſuſpenduntur ſed decapitantur : Yet this 
hy the mcer favour of tne King, and in 
ſome caſes, eſpecially of Felony, hath been 
oth:rwiſc ſumetimes. 


For 


of England. 

For the ſuppreſſing of Ryors and Rovts, 
the Sheriff may raiſe the Poſſe Comitatus ; 
that is, all able men areto aſſiſt him 3 yer 
may not the Sheriff command the Perſon 
of any Peer of the Realm to attend that 
Service. 

A Biron of Parliament being ſent for by 
the Kings Wrir or Letter, or by his Meſ- 
ſ:nger to come to Court, or to Parliament, 
or to appear before the Council-Board, or 
in his Court of Chancery, may both coming 
and returning by the Kings Foreſt or Pack, 
kill one or two Deer. 

In any Civil Trial, where a Peer of the 
Realm is Plaintiff or Defendant, there muſt 
be returned of the Jury at leaſt one Knight 3 
otherwiſe the cArray may be quaſht by 
Challenge. 

The Laws of England are fo tender of 
the Honour, Credit, Reputation, and Per- 
ſons of Nublemen, that there is a Statute 
on purpoſe to hinder all offence by falſe 
Reports, whereby any ſcandal to their 
Perſons may ariſe, or debate and diſcord 
between th:m and the Commans 3 and be- 
cauſe tt 1s to defend, not one!ly Lay Lords, 
but B:{fops, and all Great Officers of the 
Realm , it is called Scandalum Magna- 
tunr. 

The Houſe of a Peer cannot in ſome Ca» 
ſes (as in ſearch tor prohibited Boyks, for 
Conventicles, &c, ) be entrcd by Qffcers 
of Fuftice, withnour a Warcant under the 
Kin:> ow1 Hand, and the hands of Six of 
His P: 3vy Council, whereot four to be Peers 
ot che Ream. 


Os Ho 
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No Peer can be aſſeſſed towards the 
ſtanding Mslitia , but by ſix or more of 
themſelves. 

The Law allowing -any one of the Com» 
monalty to be arraigned for Felony or Trea- 
ſon, in favorem witegro challenge Thirty five 
of his Jury, without ſhewing cauſe, aud 
others by ſhewing cauſe 3 yet allows not a 
Peer of the Realm to challenge any of his 
Jury, or to put any of them to their Oath, 
the Law preſuming,that they being all P-ers 
of the Realm, and jadging upon their Ho- 
nour, cannot be guilty of Fal/husd, Favour, 
or Malice. 

All Peers of the Rea'm have a Privi- 
ledge of qualifying a certam number of 
Chaplains , who ( after a Diſpenſation 
from the Archbiſhop ( if to himjr ſeem 
good ) and the ſame ratified under the 
Great Seal of England) may hold Pluraliry 
of Benefices with Cure of Souls : In this 
manner, every Duke may qualific Six Cha- 
plains, every Marquis and Earl five apiece, 
every Vicount four , and every Baron 
three. 

A Peer of the Realm may retain fix Ali- 
ens born, whereas another may not retain 
above tour. 

In caſe of Amercements of the Peers of 
the Realm upon Non-ſuits, or other Fudg- 
ments 3 a Duke 15 to be amerced onely Ten 
Pounds, and a!l under onely Five pounds 3 
and this ro be done by their Peers, accord- 
ing to Magna Charta, although it is oft 
done now by the Azngs Fuftices, in ſtead of 
their Pecrs, 


All 


of England. 


| Al Peers of the Realm being conſtant 
Hereditary Counſellers of the Azng in His 
Great Council of Parliament, and being 
obliged upon the Kzngs Summons to appear, 
and attend in all Parlsaments upon their 
own charges, are priviledged from contri- 
buting to the expences of any Member of 
the Houſe of Commons; for which no Levy 
may be made upon any of their Lands, Par» 
cel of their Earldoms ur Baronies, any of 
their antient Demeſns, Copibold, or Villain 
Fenants. 

The Eſtates of all Peers of the Realm, 
being judged in the Eye of the Law, ſutfi- 
cient at all times to ſatisfie all Debts and 
Damages, ſatisfa&tion is ro be ſought by 
Execution taken forth upon their Lands 
and Goods, and not by Atrachments, Im- 
priſonments of their Perſons, ( thoſe are ro 
be'always free for the Service ot the King 
and Kingdom) nor by Exigents or Capias 
Vilagatum, Oc. 


Other Priviledges belong to the Peers of 
England, as Eight Tun of Wine Cuftom-fr:e 
to every Earl, and to the reſt proportiona- 
bly, &c. 


* Notwithſtanding theſe great Priviledges 
belonging ro the Nobility of England , yet 
the greateſt ot them ( no not the grotter or 
Son of the King) ever had the Priviledge 
of the Grandees of Spain, to be covered 
in the Kings preſence , except onely Hen- 
ry Ratclhif Earl of Suey, as before. 
Nor had ever that higher Priviledge 
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of the Nobility of, Trance, whoſe Domain 
Lands, and their Dependants holding them, 
are excmptcd from all Contributions and 
Tales, by which favour they are tied. to 
their Ang, and ſo .ecnablcd ro ſerve him; 
that although Rebelhons are frequent, yet 
ſeldom of long continuance, and never pro- 
ſperous z whereas the higheſt born SubjeR 
of Fngland hath herein no more Privi- 
led,e, then the meaneſt Ploughman, but 
ptterly want that kind of reward for An- 
tient vertue, and encouragement for future 
Induſtry. 


Touching the Places or Precedences 
amongſt the Pcers of England, it is to be 
obſerved, That (aiter the Kings and Princes 
of the Blowd, wiz. the Sons, Grandſons, 
Brothers, Uncles, or Nephews of the King, 
and no farther ) Dukes amongſt the Nobili» 
ty have the firſt place, then Marqueſſes 
Dukes eldeſt Sons, Earls, Marquefles eldeft 
Sons, Dukes younger Sons., Vicounts, Earls 
eldeſt Sons, Marqueſſes younger Sons, Ba- 
rons, Vicounts eldeſt Sons, Earls younger 
Sons, Barons c:deſt Sons, V icounts younger 
Son-, Barons younger Sons. 


Here note, That it was decreed by King 
Fames, That the younger Sons of Barons 
and Vicounts ſhould yield place and Pre» 
cedence to a!l Knights of the Garter, Nus- 
genus tales, and ro all Privy Counſelers, 
Maſter of the Wards , Chancellor , and 
Onder-Trcaſurcy of the Exchequer , Chan 
ceſfor of Dutchy, Chief Fuftice of the 

Kings 


| of England, 
Rings Bench, Maſter of the Rolls , Chief 
Fuftice of the Common Pleas, C'ief Baron 
of the Exchequer 5 and all ocher Fudges 
and Barons of th: degree of the Coif of 
the faid Courts, and that by reaſon of their 
Honoura%le Order and Employment ; and 
alſo to all Bannerets made under the Kings 
Banner or Standard diſplayed in an Army 
Rogal in open War, and the King perſon- 
ally preſent. 

Morcover obf-rvethat all Nobles of the 
ſame degree, take place according to the 
Seniority of their Creation. 

But the Princes of the Bloud, the Great 
Officers of the Realm, and the Biſho»s are 
to precede, according to an At of Parlia- 
ment, 31 Hen. $. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord Treaſurer, 
Lord Prefident of the Kings Council, Lord 
Privy Seal : Theſe being Barons or above, 
ſhall in Parliament fir abeve all Dukes, 
except the Sun, Brother, or Nephew of 
the __ 

The Lord High Steward of England is 
not here- named, becauſe it was intended 
that he ſhould not continu= beyond the oCc- 
cafion for which he ſhould be made. 

Next hath place, the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain of England, then th: Lord High 
Conſtable, the Earl Marſhal, the Lord High 
Admiral, Lord Steward of the Kings Houſ- 
hold, Lord Chamberlain of the Kings Houſ- 
hold : Theſe ſhall fir after the Lord Privy 
Seal, above all of their D:gree onely. And 
if the Kings Principal Secretary be a Baron, 
he takes place -of all Barons that are not ot 
" O 4 the 
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the Offices before-mentioned ; but if he Þ* 
a Vicount or higher Degree, he ſhall tak© 
place oxely according to his Degree. Alſes 
if the Rings Secretary be a Biſhop, as an” 
tiently was uſual, he takes place next to the 
Biſhop of Winchefter , before all other 
Biſhops that have none of the Offices afore» 
faid. 

All Dukes, Marqueſſes, Earls, Vicounts, 
and Barons, not having any of the ſaid 
Offices, ſhall take place according to the 
Anrientry of their Creation. 

All Dukes E!deſt Sons have the Title of 
Earls, and the Eldeſt Son of an Earl, hath 
the Title of the Earis Barony, and ſome» 
times of the Vicounty, accordisg to the 
Patent, 


There are certain marks of State that 
belong to each Degree amongſt the Nobility, 
which they may praQiiſe, or not praCtiſe at 
pleaſure. | 


A Duke may have in all places ont of 
the Kings preſence a Cloth of Eitate hang- 
ing down, within half a yard of the 
ground 3 ſo may his Dutcheſs, and her 
Train born up by a Baronneſs ; and no Earl 


to waſh with a Duke without the Dukes 


plcaſure. 


A Marquis may have a Cloth of Eſtate 
reaching within a yard of the ground, and 
that in all plac:s out of the preſence of 
the King, or a Duke 3 and his Marchioneſs 
to have her Train born by a Knights —_ 

al. 
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and no Vicount to waſh with a Marquis, 
but at his pleaſure. 
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An Earl alſo may have a Cloth of Eſtate Earl. 
without Pendants, but onely Fringe, and 
a Counteſs may have her Train born by a 
Gentlewoman, out of the preſence of her 
Superiours, and in their preſence by a Gen- 
tleman. 


A Vicount may have a cover of Aſay V:couns. 

holden under his Cup while he drinks, but 
no Aſſay taken, as Dukes, Marquiſes, and 
Earls may have, and may have a Travers 
in his own houſe. And a Vicounteſs may 
have her Gown born up by a Woman our 
of the preſence of her Superiours, and in 
their preſence by a Man. 


A Baron may alſo have the Cover of his Baron. 
Cup holden underneath whilſt he drinketh, 
and a Baroneſs may have hex Gown born up 
by a Man inthe preſence of a Vicounteſs. ,.., 
All Dukes Elleſt Sons are born as Mar- *'*'* 
quiſes, and the younger a+ Lords, with 
the addiction of their Chriitian Names, as 
Lord Thomas, Lord Fobn, &c. 
A Marquiſes Eldeit Son iscalled Lord of 
a Place, and the younger Sons as Lord Thee 
eas, Lord Fobu, &c. 
An Eacls Eldeit Son is born as a Vicount, 
and ſhall'go as a Vicounr, , ard ſha!l have 
as many Powdrings as a Vicount, fo their 
younger Sons are ſaid to be born as Baran-, 
but ſhall go after all Barons, and bctore all. 
Baxonets. 
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An Earls eldeſt Son is called Lord of a 
place, and all his Daughters Ladies z bur 
his younger Sons not Lords, 

A Vicounts eldeſt Son is no Lord, nor 
bis Daughters Ladies 3 and therefore the 
eldeſt Son, and the cldeſt Daughter of the 
firſt Vicount of England, is faid to be the 
firſt Gentleman and Gentlewoman without 
Title in England, Yet a Vicounts eldeit 
Son is ſaid to be born as a Baron. 


a. 


——_— 


A Catalogue of the Peers of England, 


according to their Precedence. 


Dukes of the Royal Bloud. 


AMES Duke of York and Albony, 
Earl of Olfter, Lord High Admiral of 
pays the Kings onely Brother, 
wpert Duke of Cumberland, and Earl of 
Hulderneſs. 

The Lord Chancellor,or Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, the Lord Treaſurer, and 
the Lord Privy Seal, take place beioce all 
Dukes, not ot the Bloud Royal. 


Dukes. 


Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 
Fobn Seymour, Duke of Somerſet, 
George Villers, Duke of Buckingbam. 
Charlcs Stuart, Duke of Richmond, 
Chriſtg- 


_ 


of England. 
Chriſtopher Monck, Duke of Albemarle 
Fames Scot, Duke of Monmouth. 

William Cavendiſh, Duke of News aftle. 


Marqueſſes, 


Jobn Pawlet, Mayquis of Wincheſter, 
Henry Somerſet, Marquis of Worceftey, 
Henry Picrpont, Marquis of Dorcheſter, 


Farls. 


Theſe three take place in reſpeR of their 
Offices. 
The Lord High Chamberlain of Eng- 
land. 

The Lord Steward of the Kings Hou- 
ſhold. 

The Lord Chamberlain of the Kings 
Houſhold. 


Earls. 


«Awbrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford. 
Charles Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. 
«Anthony Grey, Earl of Aent. 

Charles Stanley, Earl of Derby. 

Fobn Mannours, Earl of Rutland. 
Theophilus Haſtings, Eacl of Huntingdon. 
Wiliam Ruſſel, Earl oft Bedford. 
Wikiam Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. > 
Edward C'imton, Far! of Lincoln. 
Charles H:-vard, Earl ot Notsngbam- 
Fames How 114, tarl of Suffolk, 
Richard $:ckwile, Earl of Dorſet: l 
Mota 'f ers: 
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Robere Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. 

FJobn Cecil, Earl of Exeter. 

Fobn Egerton, Earl of Bridgwater. 

Robert Sidney, Earl of Leiceſter. 

James Compton, Earl of Northampton. 

Charles Rich, Earl of Warwick. 

William Cavendiſh, Earl pf Devonſhirs. 

Baſil Fielding, Earl of Denbigh. 

Gorge Digby, Earl of Briftol. 

Lionel Cranficld, Earl of Middleſex, 

Robert Rich, Earl of Holla. 

Gilbert Holles, Earl of Clare. 

Oliver St. Fobn, Earl of Bulingbroke, 

Charles Fane, Earl of Weftmerland. 

Robert Montague, Earl of Manchefter, 

Charles Howard, Earl of Berkſhire. 

Fobn Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave. 

Richard Ley, Earl of Marlbrough. 

Thomas Savage, Earl Rivers. 

Robert B:rtue, Earl of Lindſey. 

Fohn Cary, Earl of Dover. 

Nicholas Knowles, Earl of Banbury. 

Henry Murdant, Earl of Peterboruugh. 

Henry Gy:y, Earl of _—_— 

Heneage Finch, Earl of Winchelſcy. 

Charles Dormer, Earl of Catrnarven, 
Blount, Eart-of Newport. 

Philip Stanhope, Earl of Cheſterfield. 

Fobn Tufton Fart of Thanet. 

Ti omas Weſton, Earl of Portland. 

Miliam Wentworth, Exrl of Strafford, 

Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland. 

Nicholas Leak, Earl of Scarjdalc. 


7obn 


of England, 

Fobn Wilmot, Earl of Rochefter. 

Henry Fermin, Earl of S. Albans. 
Edward Montague, Earl of Sandwich, 
Fames Butler, Earl of Brecknock. 
Edwmard Hyde, Earl oi Clarendon. 
«Arthur _—_ of Eſſex, 

Robert Brudncl, Earl of Cardigan. 
«Arthur CAnneſly, Earl of Angleſey. 
Fobn Greenvile, Earl of Bath. 

Charles Howard, Earl of Carliſle 
William Graven, Earl of Craven. 
Robert Bruce, Earl of Alesbury. 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington 
Henry Benet, Earl of Arlington. 
«Anthony «Aſhly Cooper, Earl of Shafiſ» 


bury. 
Vicounts, 


Leiceſter D*:vereux, Vicount Hereford, 
Francu Brown, Vicount Montague. 
Fames Fiennes, Vicount Say and Seal, 
Edward Conway, V icount Conway. 

— 154 Noel, Vicount Gampden. 
Wiliam Howard, Vicount Stafford. 
Thomas Bellaſis, Vicount Falconbridge, 
Fobn Mordant, Vicount Mordant, 
George Savil, Vicount Halifax. 


Barons. 


George Nevil, Lord Abergavenny. 

Fames Touchet, Lord Audley. 

Charles Weſt, Lord de la Ware. 

George Berkley, Lord Berkley, 

Thomas Parker, Lord Morley and Montegle. 
J Francw 
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Francis Lennard, Lord Dacres. | 


Conyers Darcy, Lord Darcy and Meyncll, 
WWiliam Stourton, Lord Stourton. 


- FI. Lord Sands; de la Vine. 


Benjamin Mildmay, Lord Firſwater. 
Thomas Windſor, Lord Windſor. 
Cromwel, Lord Cromuecl. 

George Eure, Lord Ewre, 

Philip Wharton, Lord Wharton, 

William Wileugbby, Lord Willoughby of Pars 
ham, 

Wiliam Paget, Lord Paget. 

Dudley North, Lord North. 

William Bruges, Lord Shandoss. 

Wiltam Petre, Lord Petre. 

Charles Gerard, Lord Gerard of Gerards 
Bromley. 

Charles Stanhope, Lord Stanhope. 

Henry Arundel, Lord Arundel of Wardour. 

Chriflopher Rooper, Lord Tenbam. 

Robert Grewille, Lord Brook. 

Edward Montague , Lord Montague of 
Bougbton. 

Wiliam Grey, Lord Grey of Wark, 

Fobn Roberts, Lord Roberts, 

Fobn Lovelace, Lord Lovelace. 

Fobn Pawlet, Lord Pamzvlet. 

Wiliam Maynard, Lord Maynard. 

George Coventry, Lord Coventry. 

Elward Lord Howard of Eſrick, 

Charles Mobun, Lord Mobun. 

Milliam Herbert, Lord Powis. 

Edward Herbert, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Sey mour, Lord Seymour. 

Francu Newport, Lord Newport. 

Thomas Leigh, Lord Leigh of Stoncly. 
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Chriffopber Hatton, Lord Hatton. 

Richard Byron, Lord Byron. 

Richard Vaughan, Lord Vaughan. 

Francs Carrington, Lord Carrington. 

Wiliam VWidd: sngton, Lord Widdrington. 

E dward Ward, Lord Ward. 

Tomas Culpeper, Lord Culpeper. 

Iſaac Aftley, Lord Aﬀtley, 

Fobn Lucas, Lord Lucas. 

Fobw Belafir, Lord Belaſis. 

Edward Watſon, Lord Rockingbam, 

Charles Gerard, Lord Gerard of Brandon; 

Gilbert Sutton, Lord Lexinton— 

Charles Kirkkeven, Lord Wotton. | 

Marmaduke Langdale, Lord Langdalc. 

William Crafts, Lord Crafts. 

Fobn Berkley, Lord Berkley of Stratton. 

Denz4il Hollis, Lord Hols, 

Charles Cornwallis, Lord Cornwalis, 

George Booth, Lord de 1a Mere, 

Horatio Townſend, Lord Townſend. 

Fobn Crew, Lord Crew, ec. 

Fobn Freſchevile, Lord Freſchevile, 

Richard Arundel, Lord Arundel of Tre» 
rice. 

Thowas Butler, Lord Butler of More Park. 

Henry Howard, Lord Howard of Caftle- 
riſing. 

Thomas Clifford, Lord Clifford of Chudlcigh. 


Of Temporal Lords or Peers of England, 
there arc at preſent about One bundred 
fifry four, whereof there are Ten Dukes, 
Three Marqueſlcs, Fifty fix Earls,Nine Vi- 
counts, and fixty ſeven Barons 5 whereas 
within Seventy years Jaſt paſt, there was not 


one 
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one Duke, but one Marquis, about Nine- 


tcen Earls, Three or Four V icounts z and 
Fourty Lords. 


The Laws and Cuſtoms: of England; 


Revenues gjways willing that Decorum and Con- 


veniency ſhould be every where obſerved, 
and conſidering the Charges and Expences 
appertaining to the ſeveral Degrees of Ho» 
nour, as they belong to Men of Principal 
Service to the King and Realm, both in 
time of War and Peace, expeRted that each 
of them ſhould have a convenient Eſtate 
and value of Lands of Inheritance , for 
the ſupport of their Honours, and the Kings 
Service. Therefore anticntly when the in- 
trinfick value of a Pound Sterling was 
worth 301. of our Money now, as appears 
by the then Price of all things, every Knight 
was to have about Eight hundred Acres, 
reckoned-at2o 1; yearly in Land';z that is, 
about 600 I. of our Money at this day. A 
Baron to have Thirteen Knights Fees, and 
one third part, which amounted to about 
267 1. which multiplied by 3o, was as 
much as 80001. a year at this day. An 
Earl Twenty Knights Fees, a' Duke Fours 
ty. And in caſe of decay of Nobility, or 
that they had ſo far waſted their Revenues, 
that their Honours could not decently be 
maintained ( as the Roman Senators were 
in ſuch caſe removed trom the Senate )'ſo 
ſometimes ſome EnglifÞ Barons: have not 
been admitted to fic in the Higher Houſ: of 
Parliament , though they kept the Name 
and Title or Dignity ſtill. 


For 


of England, 


For the better ſupport of tkeſe Degrees 
ef Honour, the King doth uſually upon the 
Creation of a Duke , Marquis, Earl, or 
| Vicount, grant an Annuity or yearly Renr, 
| to them and their Heirs, which 1s ſo annexed 
to the Dignity, that by no Grant, Aſſurance, 
or any manner of Alienations can be given 
from the ſame, but is ſtill incident to, and 
a fupport of the fame Dignity ; contrary to 
that Principal in Law, That every Land of 
Fee- Simple may be charged with a Rent in 

Fee-Simple by one way or other. 
Foa Duke the King grants 401. hereto» 
i fore a conſiderab!e Penſion 3 to-a Marquis 
40 Marks; to an Earl 20 1. and to a Vicount 
20 Marks. To Barons no ſuch Penſions are 
ordinarily granted , onely the late King 
| creating Montjoy Blouns ( the late Earl of 
Newport ) Lord Mountjoy of Thurlftone, 
granted him a Fee of 20 Marks per annum, 
to him and his Hcirs for ever. 

As the King of England hath ever had 
the repute of the richeſt in Domains of any 
_ in Europe ; ſo the Nobility of Eng- 
land have been accounted the richeſt in 
Lands of any Neighbouring Nation 3 ſome 
having above 20000l.yearly,others 15 000h 
| and fo many of them above 10000 that 
| if one with another, they have but 8000 I. 
yearly, it will amount te in all amongſt the 

154 Lords,above Twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, about the Eleventh part of 
the yearly Revenue of all England, which 
+ upon computation is found to be about 
Fourteen Millions yearly. . 
he 
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The Engliſh Nobility for Valour, Wiſ- | 
dom, Integrity and Honour, hath in all for- 
mer Ages been equal to any Chriſtendom. 

Every Lords Houſe was a kind of well- 
diſciplined Court, inſomuch thar rhe Gen» 
try, Males and Females, were wont to be 
ſeat thither for vertuous breeding, and re- 
rurned excellently accompliſhed. 

At home, their Table, Attendance, Offi- 
cers, Exerciſes, Recreations, Gatrb, was an 
honour to the Nation. 

Abroad they were attended with as brave, 
numerous, and uniform Train of Servants 
and followers, as any in Zwrope, not think- 
ing it conſiſtent with their Honours ro be 
ſeen walk the Streets almoſt in Cuerpo with 
one Lacquey, or not that, much leſs to be 
found drinking in a Tavern, Oc. 

If ſome of the Engliſh Nobility,by a fong 
continued Peace, exceſſive Luxury in Diet, 
want of AQion, Oc. were before the late 

Wars, born more feeble in body then their 
Anceſtors, aud by too fine, and too full 
Diet , afterwards were rendred weaker in 
mind 3 and then during the late Troubles, 
by much Licentiouſneſs,and want of fit Edu- 
cation, were ſo debauched, that it was late- 
ly difficult to find ( as ſome are bold to af- 
firm) the Courage , Wiſdom, Integrity, 
Honour, Sobriety, and Courtefic of the An- 
tient Nobility ; yet it is not to be donbred, 
but that under a Warlike Enterpriſing 
Prince, a!! thoſe Vertues of their Forcfa- 
thers may ſpring afreſh. 


CHAP. 


of England, 


CHAP. MIX, 


Of the Third State, or Commons of Eng- 
land, and therein of Baronets, Knights, 
Eſquires, Gentlemen , Teomen, Citi» 
zens, Handicrafts, &c. 


"Tf Law of England, contrary to the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of other Coun- 
tries, calleth none Noble under a Baron ; 
ſo that not onely all Baroners, all ſorrs of 
Knights, all Eſquires and Gentlemen, but 
alſo the Sons of the Nobility, are by our 
Law reckoned amongft the Commons of 
England; and therefore the Eldeſt Son of a 
Duke, though by the Courteſie of England 
ſtyled an Ear], yc<t ſhall be arraigned by 
the ſtyle of Eſquire ogely, and may be tried 
by a Jury of Common Freebolders 53 and in 
Parliament can fit onely in the Houſe of 
Commons, if Eletted, till called by the 
Kings VVritto the Lords Houſe, Yet doth 
it ſeem very abſurd, that all Noblemens 
Sons, with all Knights, Eſquires , and 
Gentlemen, ſhould be eſteemed Pleberanr, 
but rather, as in Rome, they were in a mid- 
dle rank, inter Senatercs © Plebem; or 
elſe as in other Chriflian Azngdoms, they 
ſhould be confidered as Minor Nobilicas 
Regni + So that as Barons, and all above, 
may be ſtyled, Nobsles Aajores ; fo _ A 

aron 
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Baron downward to the Yeoman, all may 
be not unfitly ſtyled Nobsles Minores. 
The Lower. Nobility then of England 
conſiſts of Baronets, Knights, Eſquires, and 
Gentlemen. 


The next Degree to Barons are Baronets, 


_ which is the loweſt Degree of Honour that 


is H_reditary. An Honour firſt inſtituted by 
King Famer, Anno 1611. given by Patent 
to a Man, and his Heirs Males of his body 
lawfully begotten 3 for which, each one: 15 
obliged to pay into-the Exchequzr ſo much 
Money, as will for three years, at Eight 
pence per diem, pay 30 Foot Soldiers to 
ſerve in the Province of Olifer in Ireland 3 
which ſum amounts to 2095 7. which wich 
Fees doth commonly ariſe to 1 200 J. 

Baronets have precedence before all 
Knights., except Knights of the Garter, 
Knights who- are Privy Counſellers, and 
Knights Bannerets, made under rhe Kings 
Banner or Standard, difplayed in an Army 
Royal in open War,and the King p:rſunally 
preſent, or the Prince of Wales. Prince 
Henry by particular mention had liberty to 
create Bannerets. See Mr. Scldens Titles of 
Honour. 

Baronets have the Priviledge ro bear in 
a Canton of their Coat of Arms, or in a 
whole Scutcheon, the Arms of Uifer, viz. 
In a Field Argent 8 Hand 'Gules: Alfo in 
the Kings Armies to have place in the groſs 
near the Kings Standard, with ſome other 
particulars for their Funerals. 

The whole number of Baronets in Eng- 

land 
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land are not to exceed rwo hundred at one 
and the ſame time ;z after which number 
compleated, as-any one for want of Heirs 
come to be extin&, the number ſhall not be 
made up by new Creations, but be ſuffered 
to diminiſh ; as appears by their Patent. 

No Honour is ever to be created between 
Baronets and Barons. 

_ The firſt Baronet that wascreated, was 
Sir Nicholas Bacon of Suffolk 3 whoſe Suc* 
ceſlor is therefore ſtyled Primus Bayonette« 
rum cAnglie. 


This word Knight is derived from the 
German word Anecht, ſignifying originally 
a Luſfly Scrviter. 

The G:rmans(as the antient Romans gave 
their young men Togam Virilem) by publick 
Authority beſtowed on their young men, 
able tro manage Arms, a Shicld and a Jave- 
lin, as fit for martial Service, and to be a 
Member of the Common-wealthy account» 
ed bcfore but a part of a Family 3 and ſuch 
a young man publickly allowed, they ealled 
Anccht 5 whence we had our Inſtitution of 
Knighthood. 

The _ Knight is at this day ſignified 
in Latine, French, Spaniſh, Italian, and alſs 
in High and Low Dutch Tonguesgby a word 
that properly ſignifies a Horſman, becauſe 
they were wont to ſerve in War on Horf- 
back, and were ſometimes in England cal- 
ked Radenbyts, id eft, Riding Servitors, yet 
our Cominon Law ſtyles them, Milites, Sol- 
diers, becauſe they commonly held Lands in 
Knights Service, to ſerve the King 18 his 
Wars as Soldicrs. The 


Knights, 


_ 


Fnights 
of the 
* Garter, 


The Honour of Knighthood is commonly 


viven (or ſume perſonal deſert, and there- *© 


fore dics W th rhe Perſon 1 OE Het de» 
ſcends not io hits Soul 


In England there are ſeveral ſorts of + 


Knigars, whereof the chiefeſt are thoſe of 
the Order of St, George, commonly called 
KAnsghts of the Garter. 

T his Order is eſteemed the moſt Honon» 
rable and molt Antient of any now in uſe in 


Chriſtendom. It began, as appears in the” 


Starutes of this Order, in 1350, and the 
Three and twenticth year of the Warlike 
and Puiſſant King Edward the Third 3 who 
triumphed ſeveral times over France and 
Scotland ; who held Priſoners at one time 
in England King Fohn of France, and King 
David of Scutland ; who cxpulſcd the Re- 
bels of Caftile, and Inthroned Don Pedro 
their lawful King. He that did theſ: mighty 
and glorious Exploits, wa; the Founder of 
this Noble Order of the Garter, and at firſt 
male choice of the moſt iNluſtrious Perſons 
of Europe to be of that Royal Society, (no 
doubr) upon a Martial, and not upon any 
ſuch Amorous account, as a Garter talling 
from a Ladies Ley ; which ridiculous Story, 
to the diſhonour of the 0rder, was firſt fan- 
cied by Pulydore Virgil ; and fince upon his 
credit, taken up by many lare Authors, 

Ir was fince com! nonly called, The Order 
of the Garter, b:c+ule this onely part of 
the whole Habir of the Order was made 
choice of at firſt, to be conſtantly worng 


and that to put in miad the Companions of” 


the. 
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q P/ the Order 3 that as by this Order they were 


joyned ina firm League of Amity and Con- 
cord, ſo by their Garter, as by a faſt tye of 
affcQion, rhey were obliged to love one an» 
other. Now leſt this ſtri& Combination 
mizht ſecm to have any other aim or end, 
bur-what was honourable and juſt, AFG obvs- 
andam malam prog a as the An» 
tient Records of Windſor ran the ſaid 
King commanded that Motto or Impreſs to 
be wrought on the Garter, wi2, Hons ſoit 
qus mal y penſe. 

The reaſon why this Motto was put in 
French, was, becauſe then the King of Eng- 
land being poſſeſſed of a great part of 
France, not oncly our Laws, Plcadings, an 
Sermons were in French, bur that was the or» 
dinary Language in the Court of England. 

It appears by antient — That this 
Honourable Company is a Colledge or Corpo- 
ration, having a' Great Sal belonging to it, 
and conſiſting of a Sovercign Guardian, 
(which is always the King of England ) and 
oi Twenty five Companions, called Angbts 
of the Garter; ot Fourreen Secular Canoms, 
that are Prieſts 3 of Thirteen Ficars, who 
arc alſo Prieſts 3 of Twenty fix Poor Knights, 


, Who have. no other maintenance, but the 


allowance of this Colledge, which is given 
them in reſpeof their Prayers, to the Ho- 
nour of God and Sr. George, who 1s the 
Parron of England, and o! this Order in 
particular 3 and - none of thoſe Fabulous 
S. Georges, as ſome have vainly fancied z but 
thar famous Saint and $oldicr ot Carilt, 
S. George of Cappadocia: A Saint ſo uni- 
verſally 


verſally received in all parts of Chrifftex- 
dom, ſo gencrally atteſted by the Eccleſeafti- 
cal Writers of all Ages from the time of his 
Martyrdom till this day, that ne one Saint 
in all the Calendar (except thoſe atteſted by 
Scripture) 1s better evidenced. 

There be alſo certain Officers belonging 
to this Order 3 as the Prelate of the Garter, 
which Office is ſetled on the Byſhoprick of 
Winchefler; A Chancellor of the Garter, 
which Office did anticntly belong to the Bi- 
ſhops ot Salisbury, and 1s now by his Ma- 
jeſties favour reannexed to that Scez A 
Regifler , who of later times hath been 
conſtantly th? Dean of Windſor, though 
antiently it was otherwiſe. The Principal 
King ar Arms called Garter, whoſe chief 
FunRion is to manage and marſhabktheir So- 
lemnities at their Inſtallattons and Feaſts. 
Laſtly, the Uſher of the Garter. 

There are alſo certain Orders and Con» 
ſtitutions belonging to this Society, touch- 
ing the Solemnities in making theſe Knights, 
their Duties atter Creation, and their high 
Priviledyes, too long for this place. 

The Colledge is ſeated in the Caſtle of 
Windſor, with the Chappel of S. George , 
there ereted by King Edward the Third, 
and the Chapter-Houſc. 

The Order of the Garter is wont to be 
beſtowed upon the moſt excellent and re- 
nowned Perſons for Honour and Virtue,and 
with it a Blew Gayt:y deckt. with Gold, 
Pearl, and Precious Stones, and a Buckle 
of Gold, to be worn daily on the left Leg 3 
alſo at High Feaſts they are to wear a Swur* 

coat 


{ 
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coat , a Mantle , a high Black Velvet Cap , 
a Collar of pure Gold , compoſed of Roſes 
ename/led Red , within a Garter enamelled 
Blew, with the uſual Motto in Letters of 
Go'd; and between cach of theſe Garters 2 
Knot with Teſſcls of Gold , together with 
other ſtately and magnificent Apparel. 

They are not to be ſeen abroad without 
their Garter upon the left Leg , upon pain 
of paying Two Crowns to any Officer of 
the Order who ſhall firſt claim it; onely in 
taking a Journey, a Blew Ribbon andec the 
Boot doth ſuffice. 

Upon rhe Lefr-ſhoulder, upon Cloks 


, Coar, or Riding Caſſock,, in all places of 


Aſſembly , whea they wear not their R »bes, 
they are ro wear an Eſcutcheon of the Arma 
of S. George, that is, a Croſs with a Garter, 
and this by an Order made April 16:6, 
That Ornament and Embelliſhment about 
the ſaid Eſcatcheon now worn , aud called 
The Star , or rather , The Sun in its Glory, 
was at the ſame time enjoyned. 

The greateſt Monarchs of Chriftendome, 
have been enrolled, and have taken it for 
an honour to be of this Order. 

There have been of this Order fince the 
Inſtitution Eight Emperors , Seven and 
twenty or Eight and twenty Forreign Kings, 
befiddes many Soverargn Princes, %c. 

Note, That none can bes of this moſt 
Honourable Order , that have been convid:d 
of Hereſi:, of Traſon or of Cowardiſe, 
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The Fellows and Companions of the Moſt 

; Noble Order of S. George, are at 

- preſent theſe that follow, ranked accord- 
ing as they are ſeated in their ſeveral 
Stalls at Windſor. 


I the firſt Stall on the Right hand is the 

Soveraign of the Ocder King Charles the 
Second, who is Patron and ſole Diſpoſ:r 
of the Order. n 

In the other Stalls on the Soveraigns ſide, 
are thus placed theſe that follow , 2. Chri- 
ffian the Fifth, King of Denmark : 3 EleRtor 
Palatine : 4 Prince of Orange : 5 EleRor of 
Saxony: 6 Duke of Buckingham : 7 Earlof 
Briftol: 8 Count Marſfin : 9 Duke of Rich» 
mond : 10 Duke of Monmouth : 11 Duke of 
Lauderdail: 12 Earl of St. Albans: 13 
Earl of Arlington. 

On the other ſide oppoſite to theſe afore- 
named are placed in this order theſe that 
follow, Charles the Eleventh of that Name 
King of Sweden : 2 Duke of York z 3 Prince 
Rupert: 4 EleQtor of Brandenburgb: 5 


* Duke of Ormond: 6 Duke of Newcaftel: 7 


Prince of Tarente : $ Earl of —_ g 
Earl of Sirafford: 10 Duke of «Albemarle: 


11 Marquis of Worcefter : 12 Earl of Beds 
ord, the 13 Stall on this fide is now the 

rl of Offery. 
Note , That anticntly Kings and Sove- 
raign Princes were placed according hs 
ir 
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their Creations 3 but now thoſe onely are 
placed according to their b recs. 

The whole number of Fellows of this 
Order, is not to exceed 26. 


In the next place are Anights Bannerets , Knights 
Equites Vexillifers, antiently a high Honor , Banne- 
now obſolete, there _ at this time none ers, 
of this Order in England. 

Theſe may bear their Arms with Suppore 
ters, and none under this Degree. 


Knights of the Bath , ſo called of their Anights 
Bathing , uſed before they were Created. of the . 
T he firſt of this ſort were made by Henry Bath. 
the Fourth , Anno 1399. They arc now 
commonly male at the Corenation of 4 
King or Queen, or Creation of a Prince 
of Wales. They wear a Scarlet Ribbon 
Belt wiſe. They are till made with mu 
— She , t00 long here to be clots 
ca. 


Other Knights called Equites Aurati , Knights 
from the Gilt Spurs uſually put upon them, Batche« 
and Anights Baiche lors , Bu Bas Cheva- loys, © 
tiers , Knights of low degree. So Batche- 
lors in Arts or Divinity, quaſ# Low Knights 
or Servitors in Arts. Theſe were anticntly 
made by girding with a Sword and Gzls 
Spurs, and was beftowed onely upon 
Sword-men for their Milnary Service, 
and was reputed an excellent and glorious 
Degree, and a Noble Reward for couragi- 
ous Perſons ; but of late being made more 
common, and beſtowed upon Gown Men 3 

P 2 contrary 
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contrary to the nature of the thing (as dee 

rees in the Univerſity are ſometimes . be- 
| nr upon Sword-men) it is become of 
much leſs reputation. - Yet amongſt Gowns 
men it is given only to Lawyers and Phy- 
ſitians, and not to Divines, who may as well 


| become that Dignity,, and be Spiritual 


Efquires 


Knights as well as Spiritual Lords. 

Theſe are now made with no other Cere- 
mony but kneeling down, the King with a 
drawn Sword , lightly toucheth them on the 
Shoulder 3 after which,heretofore the y 
ſaid in French , Sois Chevalier au nom de 
Diew, and then Avance Chevalier. 

When a Knight is to ſuffer Death for any 
foul Crime , his Military Girdle is firſt to 
be ungirt, his Sword taken away , his 
Spurs cut off with an Hatchet, his Gantlet 
plucit off , and his Cuat of Arms reverſcd. 


Next among the Lower Nobility are 
Eſquires , fo called from the French word 
Fſcuyers, Scutigers , becauſe they were 
wont to bear before the Prince in War, 
or before the better ſort of Nobility a 
Shield , or eſe perhaps becauſe they bear 
a Coat of Arms as Enfigns of their de» 
ſcent, and by our Lawyers are called cAr- 
migert, 

Of this Title are firſt all Vicounts el- 
deit Sons, and all Vicounts and Barons 
younger Sonsz and by the Common Law 
ot Exgland, all the Sons of Earls, Mar- 
quelſes, and Dukes, are Efquircs and no 
more. Next are the Eſquires of the Kings 


Body, mentione\| among the Officers of the 
Kings 
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Kings Court; after theſe are reckoned the 
eldeſt Sons of younger Sons of Barons , 
and of all Noblemen of higher degree than 
Knights eldeſt Sons,and their eldeſt Sons for 
ever : Next Eſquires created by the King, 
by putting about their Necks a Collar of 
Eifes, and beltowing on them a pair of Sil- 
ver Spurs. Laſtly divers that are in Superi. 
or publick Office tor King or Statc, are re» 
puted Eſquires , or equal to Eſquires, as 
Sergeants of the ſeveral Offices in the 
Kings Court, and other Officers of rank 
and qualicy , ſo Juſtices of the Peace, Ma» 
= of Towns, ſo Councetors at Law , 

atchelors of Divinity, Law cr Phyſick , 
aithough none of them really are ſo. 

The Knights and Eſquires of this Nati- 
on, for Valor and Courage, for Wrſdom , 
pood Hoſpitality, Litera:ure , and other 
Gentile qualities, might compare with any 
Ringdom in Chriſtendome , nor might any 
juſtly ſay here, as a grave Writer did to 
thoſe of our Neighbour Country , Ni five 
bons Aleatores, probs Chartaris, Scortatores 
smprobi , Potatores flrenus, Profuſores audaces, 
Decoftores ©& Conflatores ariy alieni , Scabie 
Gallic denique ornati vix quiſquam vos cre- 
det Equites vel i Armigeros, 


In the laſt place , among the lower No- 
bility are accounted the Gentry of Eng- 
Isznd, that have no other Title, but arc de- 
ſcended of Ancient Familics, that have al- 
ways born a Coat of Arms. 
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This kind of Honor is derived from the 
Germans to the reſt of Chriftendom, and was 
never known in any Country where the Ger- 
man Cuſtoms were unknown , as in «Aſta, 
«Africa, and America, The Germans an» 
tiently warring oft among themſelves, 
painted their Scutcheons with the Piture of 
ſome Beaſt, Bird,or other thing for diſtinRi- 
on, and put ſome eminent and viſible Mark 
upon the Creſts of their Helmets; and this 
Ornament,both of Arms and Creſt,deſcend- 
cd by inheritance to their Children, to the 
e:dct pure, and to the reſt, with ſome note 
of diſtinction, ſuch as the Old Maſter of 
Ceremonies z 1n High Dutch Herealt , now 
Herald, thought fir. 

Gentlemen well deſcended and well qua- 
lified , have always been of ſuch repute in 
England, that none of the higher Nobili- 
ty., no nor the King himſelf bave thought 
jt unfitting to make them ſometimes their 
Companions. 

The Title of Gentleman in England (as 
of Cavalier in France , Italy , and Spam) 
ts not diſdained by any Nobleman. All 
Noblemen are Genitl:men, though all 
Gentlemen are not Noblemen. 

The State of Gentry was antiently ſuch , 
that it was accounted an abaſing of 'Gen- 
try , to put their Sons to get their Living 
by Shop-keeping, and our Law did ac- 
count 1t a diſparagement of a Ward in 
Chivalry, to be Married to a Shop keepers 
Daughter , or to any meer Citizens for 
Tradeſinen in all Ages and Nations have 
been reputed ignoblg, in regard of the 

doubleneſs 
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doubleneſs of their Tongue, without which 


they hardly grow rich (tor Nb! pn 


nift admodum mentiuntur, as Tully obſerves ? 
ſo the Son of Sirach, Fecleſ. 26. 29. 
A Merchant ſhall hardly keep himſelf from 
doing wrong, and an Huckfter ſhall not 
be freed from Sin : ) and therefore amongſt 
the Thebans, no Man was a«lmitted to places 
of Honour and Truſt, unleſs he had left 
off Trading ten years betore : So by the Im+ 
perial ' Laws a Tradeſman is not capable 
of any Honourable Eſtate, nor to te a 
Commander over Souldicrs , and therefore 
the Engliſh Nobility and Gentry till within 
late years, judged it a ſtain and dirinuti- 
onto the honour and dignity of their Fami- 
lies, to ſeek their Childrens ſupport by 
Shopkeeping , but only (as in all great 
Monarchies , by Military , Court, State , 
or Church Employments, much leſs ro 
ſubj-& their Children to an apprentiſage , 
a perfe@ Servitude , for during that time, 
Wharever they gain by their Maſters Trade 
or their own Wir, , belongs all to their Ma» 
ſter , neither can they lie ont of their 
Maſters Houſe , nor to takea Wite , nor 
Trade of their own, bur ſubje& to all 
Houſhold Work, ail Commands of their 
Maſter , undergo what puaiſhmen' , and 
eat and wear what their Maſter pleaſeth ; 
which Marks of Slavery confidered , He- 
ra\ds are of opinion, that a Gentleman 
thereby loſeth his Gentiliry for ever, till 
he can otherwiſe recover itz and yet, to 
the ſhame of our Nation , we have ſeen of 
late not only the Sons of Baronets, Knights, 
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and Gentlemen, fitting in Shops, and 
ſometimes of Pedling Trades, far more 
fir for Women and their Daughters, but al- 
ſo an Earl of this Kingdom ſubjetting his 
Son to an Apprentiſage and Trade 3 bur the 
folly of the Engliſh in ſwerving from their 
Anceſtors herein (es in other things) is 
now apparent, tor thoſe young Gentlemen 
poſſeſſing more noble and a@ive ſpirits, 
could not brook ſuch dull flaviſh lives,and 
being thereby unfirted for other employ- 
ments, have gencrally taken ill debauched 
courſes. 

The true Engliſh Nobility and Gentry 
have in all times made it their main aim to 
endow their Sons with ſuch accompliſh- 
ments, eſpecially as might render them ca- 
pable to defend their Country in time of 
War, and to govern it in time of Peace 5 
for which two things , all Gentlemen- ſeem 
to be born, and therefore their chief Stu» 
dies have ever been that of the Great Em- 
perour Fufiinian, and ſhould be of all 
Princes and Nobles , viz. Downs Leges © 
foru cArma quam optime callere. 


Priviledges. 


The lower Nobility of England have 
fewer and leſs Priviledges [than thoſe in 
other Monarchies, 

Some few Priviledges belong to Knights, 
quatenus Knights. It a Knight be a Minor, 
yet ſhall he be out of Wardſhip both for 
Lands, Body, and Marriage; for though 
the Law doth judge him not able ro do 

Knights 


% 


TXT 


Knights Service till the Age of 21 years, yet 
the King being Soveraign and Supreme 
Judge of Chivalry, by dubbing him 
Knight , doth thereby allow him to be able 
to-do him Knights Service, 

Knights are” excuſed from attendance at 
Court-Lects. 

They and their eldeſt Sons uot compella» 
ble to find Pledges at the Viſue Francs 
Plegss. 

Knights by Magna Charta , cap. 21. are 
ſo freed, that no Demeſne Cart of theirs 
may. be taen. 


The Son and Brother of a Knight , by a 
Statute Law, are -capacitated ro hold 
more than one B-ncfice with cure of 
Souls, 

By the Stat. Primo 7 a:obs it ſeems that 
Knights and'their Sons (though they can-* 
not ſpend 101. per annum , nor are worth 
2col.) may keep Greyhounds, Setring* 
Dogs , or Nets to take Pheaſants or Par- 
ridges. 


Som? Priviledges a'ſo belong to Gen- 
tlemen. Antiently if an ignoble Perſon 
did ſtrike a Gentleman in England, he was 
to loſe his hind: 

A Gentleman by Stat. Qumt. Eliz. may 
not be: compelled'to ſerve 1n Kusbandry. 

The Child of a Gentleman brought up 
to ſinging, cannot be taxen without tife 
Parents avd Friends conſent to ſerve in the 
Kings Chappe!, as others may. , 
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The Horſe of a Gentleman may not be 


taken tro ride Poſt. 


Note , That as there are ſome Great 
Officers of the Crown , who for their Dig- 
nity and Worth of their Places , although 
they are not Noblemen , yet take place a- 
wag the higheſt of the Higher Nobility , 
ſo there arc ſome perſons who for their 
Dignities in the Church Degrees, in the 
Univerſity, Offices in the State or Ar- 
wy , altbough they are neither Knights 
nor Gentlemen born, yet take place a- 
mongſt them, ſo ail Deans, Archdea- 
cons ,. Chanccllours , Prebends , Doftors 
of Divinity , Law, and Phyſick, Heads 
of Houſes in the Univerſities, uſually rake 
place next to Kniyhrs, and before ordina- 
ry Eſquires and Gentlemen. 

Yet in other Chriſtian Countries where 
the Civil Law hath its due Credit in ſuch 
Aﬀts as concern Learning, a DoQtor of 
Law hath precedence of a Knight; as alſo 
at Court in Foreign parts, thoſe Doftors 
that wait on the Prince, precede the 
Knights who are ſervants to the Prince ; bur 
otherwiſe Knights uſually rake place of 
Dodors. 

Likewiſe all Judges of Courts , Juſtices 
of the Peage. 

All Commiſſionated Officers in the Ar- 
my , as Colonels, Maſter of Artillery , 
Quarter-Maſter General, &c. 

All higher Officers in the Kings Court, 
Or State. 


Al 


' All Zergeants at Law, Wc. Theſe are 
wont to precede Efquires. 

All Batchelors. of Divinity , Law, and 
Phyſick , all DoQors in the Arts , com» 
monly called Maſters of Art, all Barre- 
ſters in the Innes of Court, all Captains, 
divers other Officers in the Kings Hon- 
ſhold , ©&c. may equal, if not precede 
Gentlemen , that have none of thoſe quali- 
fications. 


In England Gentry (as in Germany all 
Nobility) and Arms arc held in_ Gavel- 
kind , deſcending to all the Sons alike , 
only the eldeft Son beareth Arms without 
difference , which the younger may not. 

Of the Lower Nobility mm England the 
number is ſo great, that there are reckoned 
at preſent above $500 Baronets more than 
the firſt intended number; thatis in all, 
above 700, who are poſleſt one with ano- 
ther of about 12007. a yearin Lands. Of 
Knights above 1400 , who one with another 
may have abour 800 1. Landsayear, Of 
Eſquires and Gentlemen above 6000 , cach 
one polileiſt one with another of abour 400 I. 


a year in Lauds, beſides younger Brothers, 


whoſe numl-er may amount to about 16000 
in all England, who have ſmall Eſtates in 
Land ,. but arc common!y bred up to Dt- 
vinity, Law , Phyſicx, ro Court and Mi- 
litary Empiuvyments , bur: of lace to@ many. 
of tacm to Shop-keeping. 

The Lands in the poſſeffion of the Lows 


er Nobility will amount to about tour 
Millions and fixty thouſand pounds youndy: 
= 
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Next to the Lower Nobility. and the 
firſt Degree of the Commons or Plebeans , 
are the Frecholders in England, common- 
ly called Yeomen from the High Dutch 
Gemen or Gemain , in Engliſh Common ;; 
ſo in the Kings Court it ſignifieth an Offi- 
cer, which is in a middle place between a 
Sergeant and a Groom , or elſe from the. 
Low Dutch Yeaman, Some body , as the 
Spaniards call a Gentlemen Hidalgo , Hiyo 
&* algo, that is, the Sow of ſome body. 

The Yeomanry of England having 
Lands of their own to a good value, and 
living upon Husbandry , are lookt upon 
as not apt to commit or omit any thing 
that may endanger their Eſtates and Cre- 
dits, nor apt tobe corrupted or ſuborned, 
&c. wherefore they are judged fir to bear 
Tome Offices, as of Conſtable , Church- 
warden, to ſetve upon Juries, to be 
Train-Soldiers, to votre in the EleQion 
of Knights of the Shire for Parliament , 
Tec. 

In Caſes and Cauſes the Law of Eng» 
Jad hath conceived a berter opinion of 
the Yeomanry that occupy Lands, thanof 
Tradeſmen, Artificers or Labourers. 

Husbandry hath in no Age rendred a 
Gentleman ignoble nor uncapable of places 
of Honour, 

Amongſt the Romans ſome of the grea- 
teſt Diftators and Conſuls had been once 
Husbandmen, and ſome of them taken 
from Plowing their Ground , to bear thoſe 
Higheſt Offices and Dignities 3 ſo divers 
Princes , Kings aud Emperors , have ex- 
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exerciſed Agriculture, and the Grand Scopio 
and the Emperour Dyocleſian lett their 
Commands to enjoy Husbandry. ' 

By the Statutes of England certain Im- 
munities are given to Free-holders and 
Landed men, though they are not Gen- 
tlemen: -#de- Stat. 1 Facobi, cap. 27, & 
als. 

Of the Free-holders in England there 
are more in number and richer, than in any 
Countrey of the like extent in Europe, 
40 or Jol. a year a picce is very ordinary, 
100 and 2001, a year in ſome Counties 18 
not rare, ſometimes in Ant 10004. and 
19ovo 0, 

Beſides theſe Free-holders ( which are ſo 
called, b:cauſe they hold Lands or T ene» 
ments inheritable by a perpetual Right ro 
them an4 their Heirs for ever) there arc in 
England a very great number of Copy- 
holders, who ho!d Lands within ſome 
Mannors onely by Copy of Court-Ro!l of 
the ſaid Mannor, ©c. and have Fu perpe- 
tuum © utile Dominium, though not Alle» 
dium © dircflum Dominium, which Free- 
holders may improperly be ſaid to have, 
but properly none in England, but the King 
hath. 

Amongſt the Commons of England, in 
the next place, are reckoned Tradeſmen, 
among whom Merchants of Forreign Trat- 
fick, have, for their great benefit to the pub- 
lick, and for their great endowments and 
generous living, been of beſt repute 1n 
England; and although the Law of Englahd 
look upon Tradeſmen aud Chapmen that 
| live 
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tive by buying and ſelling, as a baſer forr 
of people, and that a Ward within age 
may bring his Aﬀion of Diſparagemenr 
againſt his Guardian for offering any ſuch 
in Marriage 3 yet in England as well as 
Kaly, to become a Merchant of Foreign 
Commerce , without ſerving any Appren- 
riſage, hath been allowed no diſparagement 
to a Gentleman born , eſpecially to a 
younger Brother. 

Awongſt Tradeſmen, in the next place, 
arc Wholeſale-men, then Retailers, laſtly, 
Mechanicks, or Handicrafts-men. Theſe are 
all capable of bearing ſome Sway or Office 
in Cities and T owns Corporate. 


The loweſt Member,the Feet of the Body 
Polirick , are the Day-labourers , who 
by their large Wages given them, and the 
Cheapneſs of all Neceſſaries, enjoy better 
Dwellings, Diet, and Apparel in England, 
then the Husbandmen do in many other 
Countreys, 


Libertics and Priviledges. 


As the Clergy and Nobility have certain 
Priviledges peculiar ro themſelves, ſo they 
have Liberties and Propertics common to 
the Commonalty of England. 

The Commons of England for Heredi- 
tary Fundamental Liberties an:4 Propertics 
are bleſt above and beyond the SubjeRs of 
any Monarch in the World. 

Firſt, No Freeman of England ought to. 
be impriſoned, or otherwiſe reftrained, 
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without cauſe ſhewn for which by Law he 

ought ro be (o impriſoned. | 
* Secondly, To him that is impriſoned, 

may pot be denicd a Writ of Habeas Corpus, 

if it be defired. 

Thirdly, If no cauſe of Impriſonment 
be alledged,and the ſame be returned upon 
an Habcas Corpus, then the Priſoner ought 
to be ſer at liberty; 

Fourthly, No Soldiers can be quartered 
in the Houſe of any Freeman, in time of 
Peace, without his Will 3 though they pay 
for their Quarters. 

Fifthly, Every Freeman hath ſuch a full 
and abſolute propriety in his goods, that no 
Taxes, Loans, or Benevolences, ordinarily 
and legally can be impoſed upon them, 
withour their own conſent, by their Repre- 
ſentatives in Parliament. Moreover, They 
have ſuch an abſolure Power, that they can 
diſpoſe of all they have how they pleaſe, 
even from their own Children, and to them 
in what incquality they will, without ſhew- 
- ing any cauſe ; which other Nations governs 
ed by the Civil Law, cannot do. 

Sixthly, No Engliſhman way be preſt or 
compelled ( unleſs bound by h1s Teaure) to 
march forth of his Countrey, to ſerve as a 
Soldicr in the Wars, except in caſe of a 
Foreign Enemy invading, or a Rebel!ion 
at home. Nor may he be ſent out of the 
Realm againſt his wi!l, upon any Foreign 
Employment, by way of an honourable Ba- 
niſhment. 

Seventhly, No Freeman can be tried, 
but by his Peers, nor condemned, bur by 
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the Laws of the Land, or by ani Aﬀt of Pat 
liament. a os 

Eightly, No Frec-man may be fined* for 
any Crime, but according to the Merit of 
the offence, always Salvo fibs contenemento 
Jus, in ſuch manner, that he may continge 
and.go on in his Calling. | 

Briefly, If it be conſidered onely, that 
ordinarily they are ſubje& to no Laws, bur 
what they make themſelves, nor no Taxes 
but what they impoſ- themſelves, and pray 
the King aud the Lords to conſent unto, 
their Liberties and Properties muſt be ar- 
knowledged to be tranſcendent, and their 
worldly condition moſt happy and bleſſed”; 
and ſo. far above that of the Subjz&s of 'any 
of our. Nerghbour-Nations, that as all the 
Women of Europe would run into England 
( the Paradiſe of Women ) if there- were 
a Bridge made over the Sea - ſo all the Men 
roo, if thexe were but an AR for a general 
Naturalization ofall Aliens. 


— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Women of England. 


'F Oocting the Women of England , 
_® there are divers things conſiderable in 
the Engliſh Laws and Cuſtoms z Women in 
England, with all their moveable Goods, 
{o ſoon as they are marri:d, are wholly im 
oteſtate vir1, at the will and diſpoſition 
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If any Goods or Chartels be given to 
Feme Covert to a married Woman, they 
all immediately become her Husbands. She 
cannot let, ſer, ſell, give away, or alics 
nate any thing without her Husbands con» 
ſent. 

Her very neceſſary Apparel by the Law 
is not hers in property. It ſhe hath any 
Tenure at all, it is in Capite, that is, ſhe 
holds it of and by her Husband, who is 
Caput mulieris 3 and therefore the Law 
ſaith, Vxor fulget radiss Marits. | 

All the Chattels perſonalthe Wife had at 
the Marriage, is ſo much her Husbands, 
that after his death they ſhall nor rerurn 
to the Wife, but go to the Executor or Ad» 
miniſtrator of the Husband, as his other 
Goods and Charttels, except onely her Pa- 
rapherna , or Prater dotalia, which are 
her neceflary Apparel, which with the 
conſent of her Husband ſhe may deviſe by 
Will ; not otherwiſe by our Law, becauſe 
the property and poſlcſſion even of the Pa- 
rapherna are in him. 

The Wife can make no Contra@ with- 
out her Husbands conſent, and in Law 
matters, ſiric vivo reſpondere non poteſt. 

The Law of England ſupoſesa Wife to 
be in ſo much SubjeRion and Obedience to 


her Husband, as to have no will at all of 


her own: Wherefore if a Man and his 
Wife commit a Felony together, the Wife 
by the Law can be neither Principal nor 
Accefſary; the Law ſuppoſing, that in re- 
gard of the SubjeRion and Obedicn:e ſhe 
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owes to her Husband, ſhe was neceffitatcd 
thercunto. 

The Law of England ſuppoſes in the Huſ- 
Þand a power over his Wife, as over his 
Child or Servant, to- cerre& her when ſhe 
offends; and therefore he muſt anſwer tor 
his Waves faults, if ſhe wrong another by. 
her Tongue, or by Treſj aſs, he muſt make 
ſatisfaRtion, 

So the Law makes it as high a Crime, 
and allots the ſame puniſhment to a Wo- 
man that ſhall kill her Husband, as to a 
Woman that ſhall kill her Father or Ma- 
ſter, and that is Petty Treaſon, to be burnt 
alive. 

So that a Wife in England is de jore but 
the beſt of Servants, having nothing her 
own in a more proper ſenſe then a Child 
hath, whom his Father ſaffers to-call ma» 
ay things his own, yet can diſpoſe of nos» 


Ng- 

The Woman upon Marriage loſeth not 
onely the power over her Perſon and her 
Will, and the property of her Goods, bur 
her yery Name 3 for ever after ſhe uſcth her 
Husbands Surname, and her own is whol- 
ly laid afide; which is not obſerved in 
France and other Countries, where the 
Waite ſubſcribes her ſelf by her Paternal 
Name 3 as it Suſanna the Daug).ter of R. 
Clifford be married to E. Chamberlayne, 
ſhe either writes her ſelf Suſanna Clhfferd, 
or Elſe Suſanna Chfford Ehamberlayne. 

Notwithſtanding all which, their condi- 
tion de fafo js the beſt of the World ; top 
ſuch is the good nature of Engliſhmen - 
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wards their Wives, ſuch is their tenderneſs 
and reſpeQt, giving them the uppermoſt 
place at Table and elſe-where, the right 
band every where, and putting them nwpon 
no drudgery and hardſhip; that if there 
were a Bridge over into England, as afore- 
ſaid, it is thought all the Women in Ewrepe 
would run thither. 

Beſides in ſome things the Laws of Eng- 
Jand are above other Nations ſo favourable 
to that Sex, as ifthe Women had voted at 
the making of them. 

. If a Wife bring forth a Child during 
her Husbands long abſence, though ie be for 
ſome years, yet uf he lived all the time 
within this Hland , he muſt Father that 
Child ;5 and if that Child be her firſt-born 
Son, ke ſhall inherit that Husbands Eftate if 
Entaled, or left without Will. 

.. Ita Wiſe bring forth a Child . begotten 
by another before Marriage, but born after 
Marriage with another Man; this later 
maſt own the Child, and that Child hall 
be his Heir at Law, 

The Wife. after her Hu:bands death ha» 
ving no Joynture ſetled before Marriage, 
may challenge the third part of his yearly 
Rents of Land during her Life ; and with» 
inthe City of London a third part of all her 
Husbands Moveables for ever. 
| : As the Wife doth participate of her 

Husbands Name, ſo likewiſe of his Con- 
dition, If he be a Duke, ſhe is a Dutcheſs; 
if, ho be a Knight, ſhe is a Lady; if 
be an Alien made a Deniſen, ſhe 1s ipſo 

' fofls atoo, It a Freeman marry a Bond» 
Th woman, 
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woman, ſhe is alſo 'free during the Cover- 
ture 3 whereot alſo it is ſaid as before, Vx» 
or fulget radits Marti, 

All Women in England are compriſed 
under Noble or Ignoble. 

Noble-women are ſo three manner of 
ways, i2. by Creation, by Deſcent, and by 
Marriage. 

The King, the Fountain of Honour, may, 
and of: hath created Women to be Baro» 
neſſes, Counteiles, Ducheſles, Ge. 

By Deſcent ſuch Women are Neble, rs 
whom Lands holden by ſuch Dignity do de- 
ſccnd as Heir for Dignities and Titks of 
Honour for want of Males, do ſometimes 
deſcend to Females; but to one of them 
onely, becauſe they are things*in their 
own nature entire, and not to be divided 
amongſt many - ( as-the Lands 'and Teties 
ments ate which defoend ro all the Daugh- 
ters equally-; ) beſides, by dividing Dignis 
tics, the Reputation of Honowr would be 
loſt, and the Strength. of the Rea!m- im+ 
paired ; for the Honour and Chivalry of the 
Realm doth chiefly conſiſt in the Nobility 
thereof. 

' By Marriage all Women are Noble, who 


. take to their Husbands any Baron or Peer 
of the Realm 3 bur if afterwards they + 


marry to Men not Noble, they loſe their 
former Dignity, and follow the condition 
of their later Husband 53 for ced:m modo 
diſſolvitur carum Nobilitas , quo conflitus 
itur, But Wom?n Noble by Cteation, or 
Deſcent, or Birth-right , remain Noble 
though they. marry Husbands under their 
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Degree z for ſuch Nobility is accounted 
Charaey indelebilis. Here note, that by 
the arg of England, a Woman No- 
ble onely by Marriage, always retaineth her 
Nobility 5 and ſo the Widow of a Knight 
married to any inferiour perſon, retaineth 
by Courteſie the Title and Name gotten by 
her. former Husband 3 but if the Kings 
Daughter marry a Duke or an Earl, #2 
emper dicitur Regal, as well by Law as 
Courtefie. 

Note alſo, that any Woman who is No- 
ble by Birth, if ſhe be married to a Baron, 
takes place according to the Degree of her 
Husband, though ſhe be a Dukes Daugh- 
ter ; but if ſhe marry to one under thoſe 
of the higher Nobility, as to a Knight or 
a Gentleman, then by Courteſte,place is gi- 
ven according to her Birth, and not her 
Husband. , 

Noblewomen in the Eye of the Law are 
Pecrs of the Realm, and are to be tried 
by their Peers, and to enjoy moſt other 
Priviledges , Honour , and ReſpeR , as 
their Husbands : Onely they cannot by the 
opinion of ſome great Lawyers maintain 
an Attion upon the Statute, De Scanda/s 
Magnatum, the Makers of that Statute 
meaning onely to provide lu trat Cafe for 
the Great Men, and not for the Women, 
as the Words of that Sratute ſcem ro im» 
port. Litewiſe if any of rhe Kings Ser 
vants within his Check-Ro'l, ſhould cons 
ſpire the death of any Nobl-woman, this 
were not Felony, as it 1+, it lixc Conſpira- 
cy be againſt a Novleman. 
% None 
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None of the Wives Dignities can come 

by Marriage to their'Husbands, although all 
their Goods and Chattels do; onely the 
Wives Dignities with her Lands, arc to 
deſcend to her next Heir : yet is the Cour- 
teſie of England ſuch, that as the Wife for 
her Dower hath the third part of her Hyſ- 
bands Lands during her Life 3 fo the Hufſ- 
band for the Dignity of his Sex, and for get-« 
ting his Wife with Child ( which muſt ap- 
pear by being born alive ) ſhall have all his 
Wives Lands ( for his Dower, if it may be 
ſo called) during his Life. 

By the Conſticutions of England, Marri- 
ed Perſons are ſo faſt joyned, that they 
may not be wholly ſeparated by any agrees 
ment between themſelves, but onely by Sen- 
tence of the Judge 3 and ſuch ſeparation is 
either # Vinculo Matrimenis, and that is 
ob pre contraftum, vel ob contraftum per 
metum effeftum, vel ob frigiditatem , vel 
ob affinitatem , five Conſanguinitatem, wel 
ob Savitiam ; or elſe ſuch ſeparation is 8 
Menſa ©5 Thoro, and that is ob Adulterium. 

The Wife in England is accounted ſo 
much one with her Husband, that ſhe can- 
not be produced as a Witneſs for or againſt 
her Husband. 
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CHAP. XXL. 
Of Children, 


He Condition of Children in England 
is different from thoſe in our Neighs 
bour Countreys. 

As Husbands have a more abſolute Aus 
thority over their Wives and their Eſtates, 
ſo Fathers have a more abſolute Authority 
over their Children. Fathers may give all 
their Eſtates unintailed from their own 
Children, and to any one Child, and none 
ro the reſt , the conſideration whereot keeps 
the Children 1n great awe. 

Children by the Common Law of Eng- 
land,are at certain Ages enabled to perform | 
certain Ads. 

A Son at the age of 14 may chuſe his 
Guardian, may claim his Land holden in 2 
Socage, may conſent tro Marriage, may by | 
Will diſpoſe of Goods and Chattels. 

At the age of 15 he ought to be ſworn to 
his Allegiance to the King. 

' At 21 he is ſaid to be of full Age, may 
then make any Contratts, may paſs not one- 
ly Goods, but Lands by Will, which in 
other Countries may not be done till the 
«Annus Conſiſientie, the Aye of 25, when 
the heat of Youth is ſomewhat abated, and 
th:y begin to be ſtayed in mind as well as in 
growth. 
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A Daughter at 7 years is to have aid of 
her . Fathers Tenants to marry her, for at 
thoſe years ſhe may conſent unto Marciage, 
though ſhe: mayairerwards difſent. 

At 9 ſheis dowable, as if then, or ſoon 
afrer ſhe could, viram ſuftinere, and thereby 
Dotem promerers. 

At 12 ſhe is enabled to ratific and con- 
firm h-r former conſent given to Matrimos 
ny, and it at that age ſhe d: ſent not, ſhe is 
bound for ever; ſhe may then make a Will 
of Goods and Chattels. . 

At 14 ſhe might reccive her Lands into 
her own hands, and was then out of Ward- 
ſhip, if ſhe was 14 at the death of her An« 
ceſtor. 

At 16 ( though at the death of her Ane 
ceſtor ſhe was under 14 ) ſhe was to be out 
of Wardſhip 3 becauſe then ſhe might take 
a Husband, who might be able to perform 
Knighrs-ſervice. d 

At 21 ſhe is enabled to contra or alice 
nate her Lands by Will or otherwiſe, | 

The Eldeſt Son inherits all Lands, and to 
the Younger Children are diſpoſed Goods 
and Chartte's, and commonly the Eldeſt 
Sons Wives portion 3, and beſides they are. 
carcſully Educated in ſome Profeſſion or 
Tradle. 

If there be no Son, the Lands a: w:1l as 
Goods are equally divided among(t the 
Dauzhters. 
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CHAP. XXIL 
Of Servants. 
Tk Condirion of Servants in England, 


is much more favourable than it was 
in our Anceſtors dayes , when it was ſo 
bad, that England was called the Purga- 
tory of Servants, as it was and is ſtill the 
Paradiſe of Wives, and the Hell for 
Horſes. 

Ordinary Servants are hired commonly 
for one year , at the end whereot they may 
be free (giving warnirg three Months be- 
fore) and may place rhcmſelves wich other 
Maſters 3 onely it is accounted'diſcourteous 
and unfriendly to take another Mans ſer- 
vant, before leave given by his former 
Maſter ; and indiſcreet to take a Servant 
without Certificate of his diligence and of 
his faithfulneſs in his Service to his former 
Maſter. 

All Servants arc ſubjc& ro be corre@:dq 
by their Maſters and Miſtreſſes , and refiſt- 
ance ina Servant, is puniſhed with ſevere 
penalry; but for a Servant to tak- away 
the life of hisor her Matter or Miſtreſs, is 
accounted a Crime next to High Treaſon, 
and called Petty Treaſon, and hath a pecu- 
liar Puniſhment Capital. | 

Foreign Slaves in England are none, ſince 
Chriſtianity prevailed. A Forcizn Slave 
brought tnto England, is upon landing ipſo 
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faflo free from Slavery, but not from ordi» 
nary Service. 

Some Lands in England are holden in 
Villanage, to do ſome particutar Services, 
to the Lord of the Mannor, and ſuch Tes+ 
nants may be called the Lords Servants. 

There is a Two-fold Tenure called Y/il- 
lanage, one where the Tenure onely 1s ſer- 
vile, as to Plow the Lords Ground , ſow, 
reap, and bring home his Corn, dung his 
Land, &c. The other, whereby both Per- 
ſon and Tenure is ſervile, and bound in all 
reſpedts at the diſpoſition of the Lord ; 
ſuch perſons are called in Lay, Pure Vil- 
lains, and are to do all Villanous Services 
to improve the Land he holds to the Lords 
uſe, themſelves to be wholly at the Lords 
ſervice, and what ever they get is tor their 
Lord: Of ſuch, there are now but few 
left in England. The neareſt to this con- 
dition are Apprentices, ( that ſignifies 
Learners ) a ſort of Servants that carry 
the marks of pure Villains or Bond-flaves, 
( as before in the Chapter of Gentry is in- 
timated ) differing however in this, That 
Apprentices are Slaves onely tor a time , 
and by Covenant ; the other are ſo, at the 
will of their Maſter, 
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CHAP. XXIIL 
Of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Aving in this ſmall Treatiſe had oc« 

cafion to make known ro the World, 
by Name, our Princes, Pcelates, Nobles, 
Grear Officers of State, Privy Counſellers, 
Principal Courtiers, our Judges, Serj-:ants 
at Law, Civilians, &c. all now living 3 it 
will not be altogecher imperrtinent to add 
hereunto not onely the Names of all thoſe 
worthy Governours and eminent Profeſſors 
In our two famous Univerſities, but alſo all 
thoſe who of late have liſtzd themſelves for 
promoting that admirably ingenious deſign 
for bettering the condition of Humane life, 
by a vigorous advancement of real Know- 
ledge, and a ſpeedy Improvement of At; 
and Sciences : Of whoſe Inſtitution, Pro- 
greſs, and many very uſeſul Diſcoveries, 
take this brief Account, cxtrated in part 
out of that excellent Hiſtory, written by 
Dr, Sprat. 


The firſt Aſſembly which laid the Foun- 
dation of this Royal Society, was (ſome years 
before the happy Reſtaurarion ot our dread 
Sovercigen CHARLES the Second ) 
at Wadbam Colledge in Oxford, in rhe 
. Lodzings of Dr Wilkins, late Lord Biſhop 
of Coefter, where did then uſually meer 
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Dr. Seth Ward , now Lord Biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury , the Honourable Robert Boyle , Sir 
Wiliam Petty, Mr. Matthew Viren , Dr. 
Walis, Dr. Goddayd,” Dr. Wilis , Dr. 
Bathurft, now Dean of Wells, Dr. Chri- 
fopher. Viren , now His Majeſties Surveyor 
Mr. Rook , and ſome others; all perſors 
of incomparable worth. Afterwards as 
bout the-year 1658, many of them living 
in London had a Meeting at Greſham Col- 
ledge, and this Meeting was augmented 
by the acceſſion of the Lord Vicount 
Brounker , Lord Brereton., Sir Paul Nel, 
Mr. Fobn Evelyn, Mr. Thomas Henſhaw , 
Mr. Henry Slingsby , Dr. Timothy Clerk , 
Sir George Ent, Mr. ill, Ball , Mr. As 
brabam Hi! , Dr. Croon, and divers other 
eminent perſons, till that wonderful Paci- 
fic year 16603 then the deſign being fa- 
voured by ſome ingenious worthy Perſons, 
who to their Immortal Honour had follow- 
ed the King in his Exile, at length Hig 
Majeſty taking notice thereof , was graci- 
ouſly pleaſed-ſo far to tavour and encou- 
rage it, as to grant a large Charter , bear. 
ing date the 22 of April 1663, where. 
by they were made a Corporation to confiſt 
of a Preſident, ot a Council , and of 
Fellows, for promoting the knowledge of 
Natural Things and Uſeful Arts, by Ex- 
periments , wherein His Majeſty declares 
himſelt to be Founder and Patron, grant- 
ing them power to purchaſe Lands and 
Houſes, to have a Common Seal, a Coat 
of Arms, two Secretaries, two or more 
Curators of Experiments, one or more 
Cleris 
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"Clerks and two Sergeants at Mace - to 


make Laws, Statutes, Orders, and Con- 
ſtitutions among themſelves, ro have one 
or more Printers and Gravers. with a 
power to print what they ſhall ſee good,to 
take and anatomize dead bodies of Perſons 
who have been put to death by Order of 
Law,toere@ Colledges, ©. 

The Office of the Preſident is to call and 
diſſolve the Meetings, to propoſe the Mat- 
ter whereon to conſider, to put Queſtions, 


-to call for Experiments, to admir the 
'Members rhat from time to time ſhall be 


.elefted, &e. 
The Treaſurer receives and dizburſes all 


'Moneys. 


The Secretary reads all Letters and In- 
formations, replies to all Addreſſes and 
Letters from -Foreign parts, or from 0- 
thers, 'takes notice of the Orders and Ma- 
terial Paſſages at the Meetings , Regiſters 
all Experiments, all czrtain CLE = 
all Concluſions, tc, Publiſhes whatſoe- 


ver 1s ordered and altowed by the Socic» 


ty. 
The Curators or Experim-ntors are to 
xeccive the direQions of the Society , and 
at another Meeting bring all to the Teſt, 
and the Society judges thereof , whercby 
the World may have the Concurring Teſti- 
mony of many Perfons of undoubted Cre» 
dit for the Truth of whatever they ſhall pub- 
liſh. 

Their mannner 'of EleQing Fellows , is 
according to the Venetian way , by Ballot- 
ing. At one Afembly the Candidate is 
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propoſed by ſome that know him well ; at 
the next he may be put to the Scrutiny, for 
which the Candidate muſt have the major 
number of 2: Suffrages at the leaft, and 
then at that or the next Aſſembly, he may 
be introduced and ſolemnly admitted by 
the Preſident. Ar his Admiſſion he ſub- 
ſcribes this Promiſe following, viz. That 
be will endeavour to promote th: good of the 
Royal Socicty of London for the Improve» 
ment of Natural Knowledge. After this he 
may at any time free himſelf from this Ob- 
ligation , onely by fignifying under his 
hand to the Preſident that he deſires to 
withdraw from the Society, 

When any one is admitted, he pays to the 
Treafurecr oncly 40 5. and then 13 5s. a quar- 
ter ſo long as he continues a Member of the 
Society, 

Their Meeting was before the dreadful 
Fire at Greſham-Colledge in London, every 
Wedneſday at Three of the Clock in the 
Afrernoon 3 and ſince, by the favour of the 
preſent Lord Henry Howard, Eari Marſhal 
of England, at cArundel-houſe, the ſame day 
and hour. 

T be deſign of the Royal Socrety isin brief, 
to make fairhful Records of all the Works 
of Nature or of Art, which can come within 
their reach, ſo that the preſent Age and 
Poſterity may be able to put a Mark on the 
Errors which have been ftrengrhened by 
long Preſcription 3 ro reſtore the Truths 
that have been negledted,” to puſh on thoſe 
which are a'ready known to more Various 
uſes; to make the way more paſſable to 
what remams unrevealed, Ye. The 


of England, 

The bufineſs cf their Weekly Meetings 
is to order, to take account, conſider a1 & 
diſcourſe of Philoſophical Experiments and 
Obſervations ; . to read, h:ar , and dif- 
couſ: upon Letters from all Parts, Reports, 
and other Papers, containing Philoſophical 
Matters; to view and diſconrſe upon the 
Produttions and Raritics of Nature and 
Art 5 to conſider what to deduce trom them, 
how rhey may be improved for the benefir 
of Mankind4, which 1s their main 1im. 

In their diſcourſing they lay aſide all ſet 
Speeches and Eloquent Harangues ( as fit 
to be.baniſhr our of all Civil Allemblies, 
as a thing found by wotul experience, eſpc» 
cially in England, fatal to Peace and goud 
Manners) andevery one endeavours to cx- 
*preſs his opinion or defire in the plainzit 
and moſt conciſe manner. 

Bur the greateſt Queſtion amongſt ſome 
men at preſent is, What hath this Novat 
Soctety done all this while ? which for the 
ſatisfation of thoſe men ſhall here reccive 
ſuch an Anſwer, as the intended brevity of 
this Book will allow. 

The Rygal Soci:ty then, ſince thejr firſt 
Inſtitution, hath made a vaſt number of Ex- 
periments in almoſt all the Works of Na- 
ture 3 they have made particular inquiries 
into very many. things of the Heavens as 
well as of the Earth, Eclipſes, Comets , 
Meteors, Mines, Plants, Animals, Earth- 
quakes , Fiery Eruptions , Inundations : 
Of Lakes, Mountains, Damps , Subterra- 
neous Fires: Or Tides, Currents, and 
Depths of the Sen, and many hnadred 
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other thizg-, They have compoſed many 
excellent ſhort Hiſtories of Nature, of 
Arts , of ManufaQtures , and of Works, 
whereof ſome are extreme curious. In a 
word, the Diſcoveries and Inventions 
made by but three Perſons of this Society, 
viz. the Honourable Rob, Boyle, Dr. Chrs- 
fopher Wrew , and Mr. Rob. Hook, it well 
conſidered , ſeem to ſurpaſs the Works 
of many fore-going Apes. 

But what advantage and benefit appears 
afrer ſo many Meetings It is true they 
have made many Experiments of Light (as 
the Excellent Lord Bacon calls them) . and 
perhaps not ſo many Experiments of Fruit 
or Profit, yet without doubt ſome may 
hereafter find out no ſina!l uſe and benefar, 
even in thoſe Experiments of Light which 
now ſfe:m onely curious and delightful : 
but it is alſo as true that the Royal Society 
tith made a greatnumber of Experiments 
and Inventions, very profitable and advan» 
rageous to Mankind They have mightily 
improved the Naval , Civil, and Military 
Architefture. They have advanced the Arr, 
Condudand Security of Navagation. They 
have not onely put . this Kingdom upon 
Planting Woods, Groves, Orchards, Vine- 
yards, Ever-Greens, but alſo Ireland, Scote 
land, New-England » Virginia, Famaica , 


' Barbados; all our Plantations begin to feel 


the Influences of this Society : They have 
awakened the whole Civilized, Lerttered , 
and Intelligent World , fo that in a!l Coun- 
trics they b:gin to be much more intent up» 
on Experimental Knowledge and PraQtieal 

Studies, 
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Studies, upon new Inventions and Diſco» 
verics , which the Authors of them always 
recomm-nd to this Society , to be exam1- 
ned, approved , or- corrected 3 ſo thatif 
any of the preſent Engliſh Nation be ſo 
blind, as not to ſee the uſefulneſs of this 
Society , Poſterity and Foreigners, will to 
| their ſhame, acxnowledge it with gratis 
1ude. 

To conclude , They have Regiſtred Ex» 
periments, Hiſtories , Relations , Obſer- 
vations, Oc, reducing them into one 
Common Stock, and* laying them up in 
Publick Regiſters, to be nakedly rranſmit- 
red to the next Generation of Men, and ſo 
ro all Poſterity, they have laid a ſolid 
-Ground-work for a vaſt pile of Experi- 
ments , to be continually augmenting tho» 
row all fature Ages. Arthing if begun in 
'the time of the Learned' Greeks or Ro- 
mans, nay if it had been begun bur in the 
very laſt Reſurrection of Learning in this 
laſt Age, what wonders it would in all 
probability by this time have produced ? 
What Depth of Nature would now have 
been untathomed > what Faculty of the 
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part of Humane Infirmitics would not have 
beenprovided againſt ? 

Morcover, The Royal Society for the 
Advancement of this Noble Deſign, hath 
begun a Library , to conſiſt onely of ſuch 
Authors as may be ſerviceable: ro that De- 


fign toward which the preſent Earl Mar-- 


ſhal of England hath been pleaſed to he« 
ſtow on the Secicty , the whole «Arundeli- 
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lan Library, with a free permiſſion of 
changing ſuch Books as are not proper for 
their Work , whereby in a ſhort time they 
will be able ro ſhew a compleat ColleRion 
of all that hath been publiſhe in Anotient-- 
and Modcrn Languages , which cither re- 
gard the ProduQtion of Nature, or the Ef- 
fe@&s of all Manual Arts, 

Ar Greſham-Colledge ( in the Cuſtody 
of that moſt Ingenious Diſcoverer, and In- 
defatigable Experimenter, Mr. Robert Hook) 
is their Repoſetory, the free and bountiful 
Giit of Daniel Colwal Eſqz the pre- 
ſ-nt Treaſurer of the ſaid Society, wherein 
are to be ſeen many thouſands of great 
Raritics , fetched ( ſome of them ) from 
the fartheſt Corners of the Habitable 
World, as Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Serpents, 
Flies, Shells, Feathers, Seeds, Minerahs, 
Earths, ſome things Petrificd, others Oſi- 
fied, Mummies, Gums, ©c. Divers of which 
have been ſince added by other worthy 
Members of that Society, and by other 
ingenious Perſons ; and ina ſhort time, js 
like to be ( 1 not already ) one of the 


largeſt and moſt curious ColleQions of the 


Works of Naturc in the World. 
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A LIST of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY, 
In Alphabetical Order. 


Is Saered Majeſty, King CHARLES 
the Second, Founder and Patron. 

His Royal Highneſs, Fames Duke of 
York, 

His Highneſs Prince Rupert, Count Pa- 
latine of the Rhine. 

His Highneſs Ferdinand Albert, Duke of 
Brunſwick and Lunenberg, 


A. 


Robert Earl 'of Alivbury. 
«Archibald Earl of CArgilc, 
Fames Earl of Angleſey. 
Fames Lord Anneſler,. 
William Aglionby, M. D. 
Fames cArderne, D. D. 
Thomas c Allen, M. D. 
Elias Aſhmole, Eſq. 

Sir Robert Atkins, Knight, 
Monſieur Adrian Auzont, 
Fobn Aubrey, Eſq 


B. 
George Du'te of Buckingham, 


Wilkam Loxd V icount Browncker,. 
George 
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| George, Lord Berkeley, 


William, Lord Brercton. 
Sir Fobn Banks Kt. and Bar. 
Nicholas Bagnal, Eſqz | 
Thomas Bains , M. D. 
Thomas Bal, Eſq. 
Peter Ball, M.D. 
Thomas Barrington, Eſq; 
- pri Barrow, D. D. 

Iph Bathurfi, M. D. 
Fobs Beal, D. D, 
Vieor Beaufort. 
Monſ. Theodore de Beringben. 


Sir Charles Berkley Kt. of the Bath. 


Sir Fobn Birkenbcad Kr. 


. Robers Bogle, Eſq; 


Fobn Brook, Eſq; 
Edward Brown, M. D. 
David Bruce, M. D. 
Monſ. 1/ohmacl Bullialdus. 
Mr. Gilbert Burnet. 

Sir Edward Biſh, Kt. 


C. 


Gilbert, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


Edward, Earl of Clarrendon. 
Charles, Earl of Carliſle, 


Fobn, Earl of Craford and Lindſey. 


Wiliam, Lord Cavendiſh, 
Charles, Lord Clifford. 

Mr. Fames Carkeſſe. 

George Cafile, D. M. 

Sig. Grovanns Caſſmns. 

Edward Chamberlayne, L, L. D. 
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Sir Winfton Churchil, Kt, 
Henry Clark, M. D. 
George Cock, Eſq; 
Colonel Thomas Collepyr. 
Mr. Fobn Collins. 
Fobn Colwal, Eſq; 
Dani] Colwal, Eſq; 
' Sir Richard Corber, Kr. 
| Edward Cotton, D. D. A.D: of Corn, 
' Peter Courtbope, Eſq; 
Thomas Cox, M.D. 
Thomas Cox, Eſq. 
Danil Cox, M. D. 
Fobn Creed, om 
Thomas Criſpe, Eſqz 
William Croon M. D. 
Don «Alvarez de Cunbs. 
Sir Miliam Curtiw , Knight and Baro- 
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ner. 
l Sir Fobn Cutler, Kr, and Bar. 
D. 


Henry, Marquis of Dorcheſter, 
Witiam Earl of Devonſhire. 
Edward, Earl of Dorſets 
Monficur Vital de Damas. 
Tobn Downs, M. D- 


E. 


Benjamin, Lord Biſhop of Fly. 
Sir George Ent, Kr, 
' TJobn Evelyn, Eſq; 
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E, 


Maurice, Lord Vieount Firz-Harding, 
Sir Franc# Fane, Knight of the Bath. 
Monſieur le Febure, 

Sir Zobn Finch, Kr. 

Sir Henry Ford, Kt, 


G. 


Sir Bernard Gaſcon, Kr. 
Foſeph Glanwile, B. D. 
Francs Glifſon, M. D. 
Fonathan Goddard, M. D. 
Sir William Godolphin, Kt. 
Major Jobn Graunt. 

Mr. Fames Gregory. 
Nebemias Grew, M. D- 


H. 


Henry Howard, Earl of Norwich. 
Henry Lord Howard of Caftic-Riſing. 
Theodore Haak, Eſq. 

William Hammznd, Ef q 

Sir Eraſmus Harby, Bar. 

Sir Edward Harley, Knight of the Bath. 
Sir Robert Harley, Kt. 

Thomas Harley, Eſq. 

Sir Fames Hayes, Rt. 

Guſtavus Helwfield, 

Nathanicl Henſhaw, M. D. 
Thomas Henſhaw, Eſq. 

Fobn Hevclius, Conſul of Danze. 
Orbanu Hiarne. 


Abraham 


- of England; 
.Abrabam Bil, Eſq. 
Fames Hoar, Eſq. 
W.l:am Holdey, D. D. 
Robert Hook, M. A. 
Tobn Hoskins, Eſq. 
«Anthony Horneck, M. A. 
Thomas Howard of Norfolk, 
Charles Howard of Norfolk. 
Edward Howard of Norfolk. 
William le Hunt, Eſq. © 
Monſieur Chriftian Hugens ds Zulichem, 


R. 


«Alexander Earl of Kjncardin, 
Edmund King, M. D. 


L. 


Robert Earl of Lindſey, Lord Great Cham- 
berlain. 

Humphrey Lord Biſhop of London. 

Thomas Lake, Eſq. 

Sir Ell:s Leighton, Kr. 

Monſieur Leyenberg, Reſident of Sweden, 

Fobn Lock, Eſq. 

Fames Long, Eſq. 

Richard Lower, M D, 

Sir Fobn Lowther, Rt, 

«Anthony Lowther, Eſq. 

Sir A;ngmil Lucey, Knight and Baronet. 

Monſieur Hugues Lovis de Lyonne. 

Martyn Lyfler, Eſq. 


M. 
Signior MarceIu Malpighs, M. D., + 
: Don 
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Don Gaſpar de Mere, I.-V. D. 


Mr. Nicholas Merc atox. 
Chriftopber. Merret, M-D.. 
Sir Robert Moray, Kt, 
Henry More, D. D. 
Faques du Molin, .M. D. 


N. 


Fames Earl of Northampton, 
Faſpar Necdbam, M. D. 
Walter Needham, M. D. 

Sir Paul Neil, Kt. 

Thomas Neil, Efſqz 

Edward Nelthrop, Eſq, 
Fobn Newburgh, Eſq; 

Mr. Iſaac Newton. 

Sir Thomas Nott, Kt.. 


O. 


Henry O0ldenburgh, Efqs: 
Nicholas Oudart, Eſq; 
F . 


Henry, Earl of Peterborough 
Pbilip Packer, Eſq; 
Samuel Parker, D. D, 


Sir Robert Paton, Kt. and Bar: 


Fobrwr Pierſon,, D, D. 
Fobn Pell, D-:D.. 
Samuel Pepys, Eſqz 
Monſieur Pierre Pergr, 
Sir William Petty, Kt. 
Six Peter Pext,, Ke 
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Petey Pett, Eſq; 
Walter Pope, M. D. 
Sir William Portman, Kt, and Bar. and Kt. 
of the Bath. 
Francis Potter, B. D, 
Thomas Povey , Eſq; 
Sir Richard Powle, Kt. of the Bath. 
Henry Powle, Eſq; 


R., 


Richard, L. Vicount Ranelaugh, 
Zobn L. Roberts, L. Privy Seal. 
Zobn, L. Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
Robert Redding, Eſq; 

Colonel Bullen Reymes, 

Paul Ricaut, Bſq; 


S. 


«Anthony, Earl of Shaftsbury 
Wiliam, Earl of Strafford. 
Wiliam, L. Viſcount Stafford. 
Serb, L. Biſhop of Sal#bury. 
Monſicur William Schroter. 

Sir Fames Shaen, Kt. and Bar. 
Phillip Skippon, Eſq; 

Sir Nicholas Slanning, Kt. 
Henry Slingsby, _ 

Francu Smethwick, Eſq; 
George Smith, M. D. 

William Soam, Eſq; 
«Alexander Stanbope, Eſq 
Thomus Stanley, Eſq; 

Sir Robert Southwell, Kt. 
Thomas Spratt, D. D. 
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Sir Nicholas Stewart, Bar. 
TS. 


Fobn Earl of Twedale, 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, Kt. 
Sir Fobn Talbot, Kr. 
Chriftopher Tern, M. D. 
Thomas Thynne, Eſq. 


Fobn Tillotſon, D. D. Dean of Canterbury. 


Malachi Truffan, M. D. 
Sir Samucl Tuke, Kt. 


V. 


Francs Vernon, Eſq. 
Monſteur Iſaac Voſſius; 
Sir Theodoye de Vaux, Rt. 
Cornelius V: zrmuyden, Eſq. 


W. 


George I ord Biſhop of Winton. 
Edmund Waller, Eſq. 

Fobn Wallis, D. D. 

Eſau Ward, M. A. 

Daniel Whiſtler. | 

Sir Fobn Williams, Knight and Bar: 
Sir Foſ-ph Williamſon, Kt. 

Thomas Willis, M. D. 


William Winde, 

Foſepb —_— Eſquires- 
Samucl Wi1odford, 

Benjamin codroof, D. D. 


Fobn Wray, M. A. 
Chriflopher Wren, L. L.D. 


Thomas 
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Thomas Wren, M. D. 
Sir Cyril Wyche, Kr. uy 3 
Sir Peter Wych+, Kr. if 
Edmund Wylde, Eſq. 
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Richard Lord Archbiſhop of York. 
Fobn Lord Tefter. 


A Liſt of the preſext COUNCIL 
of teROYAL SOCIETY# 
Alphahetical Order. 


[liam Lord Vicount Brouncker, 
Prefidenr. 


William Aerskn, Eq. 
Fames cArderne, D. D. 
George Lord Berkeley, 
Damicl Colwal, Eſq; Treaſurer, 
William Croon, M. D. 
Edward Earl of Dorſct. 
Fobn Evelyn, Eſq. 
Fonathan Goddard, M. D. 
Abrabam Hill, Eſq. 

Fobn Hoskins, Eſq. 

Charles Howard, of Norfolk. 
Fobn Lock, Eſq. 

Sir Fobn Lowther, Kt. 

Earl Marſhal. 

Sir Robert Moray. 


Sir Paul Nel. 


Henry 01denburgh, Eſq; Sccrctary. 
Samuel Pepys, Eſq 
Seth 
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Scib, Lord Biſhop of Salubury.. 
Wilkam Lord Vicount Stafford. 


By the foregoing Liſt the Reader may 
take notice , that as our Famous King Ed- 
ward the Third, who was Founder and 
Soveraign of the Noble Order of the Gar» 
ter , yet for the encouragement of Valor 
and Valiant Perſons, was pleaſed to conde- 
ſcend to make himſelf one of the 26 Fellows, 
ſo our- Gracious Soveraign King Charles the 
Second, for. the promoting Arts and Sci- 
ences, and to encourage Learned and Vir» 
tuous Men, hath bcen pleaſed after the ex- 
ample of the greateſt and moſt renowned 
Monarchs that ever were in the World , 
Aaot onely to Found and Patroniſe this 
moſt ingenious Inſtiturton , but even to 
Encole himſelf one of che Number. 

The Reader may alſo perceive. by this 
Liſt , how many Sober, Learned , Solid, 
Ingenious Perfons , of different Degrees, 
Religions, Countreys, Profeſſions, Trades, 
and Fortunes, have united and conſpired, 
laying aſide all Names of Diſtintion, ami- 
cably to promote Experimental Knows 
ledge. 
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The Names and Titles of the Governors 
of” the ſeveral Colledges and Halls in 
Oxon, 


Ottor Fell, Dean of Chrifi-Church. 
Dr. Clerke, Preſident of Magdalen- 
Colledge., F.R.S. 
Dr. Woodward, Warden of New-Cel- 
ledge. 
Dr. Fames, Warden of A11- Souls, 
Sir Thomas Clayton Warden of Merton. 
Dr. Newlin, Preſident of Coypus-Chrifti, 
Dr. Barlow, Provoſt of & weens. 
Dr. Mew, Preſident of St. Fobns. 
Dr. Bathurft, Preſident of Trinity, F.R.S. 
Dr. Yates, Principal of Braſen»Noſe. 
Dr. Say, Provoſt of Or::1. 
Dr. Ironſide, Warden of Wadbam. 
Dr. Marſhal ReQor of Lincoln. 
Dr. Clayton , Maſter of Oniverſity-Col- 


Dr. Berry, Refor of Exeter. 
Dr. Goode, Maſter of Ball. 
Sir Lionel Fenkins, Principal of Feſus. 
Dr. Hall , Maſter of Pembroke, 
Dr. Hide , Principal of Magdalen-Hall, 
Dr. Tully , Principal of Edmund- Hall. 
Dr. Lamplugh, Principal of Albon-Hall, . « 
Mr. Stone, Principal of New- Inn. 
Dr. Eaton , Principal of Glocefter-Hall. 
Dr. Crowder, Principal of St. Mary-Hall. 
» Dr. Lamphire, Principal of —— 
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The Names of the Profeſſors and Lefiu- 


rers #1 "Oxon. 


Eg. Profeſsor Theologia, Dr. Alleftry. 

Prel. Theologie Domina Margarile, 
Dr. Barlow, 

Reg. Profefor Medicine, Dr. Hide. 

Reg. Profeſ. Furis Civil, Dr. Boucher. 

Pub. Orator, Dr. South. 

Lingue Hebraice P. Reg. Dr. Pocock 

Eingue Grace Prof. Reg Dr Levins. 

Preleflor Anatom. Dt» Fempſon. 

Preal:Qor Hiftoria, Dr. Lamphire. 

Pra1. Natur. Philoſ. Dr. Willis, F. R. S. 

Prel. Aſtron. Dr. Wren, F.R. S. 

Prel. Geomet. Dr. Walls, F. R.S. 

Preleflor Moral. Philſ. Mr. Hudges, 


Ch. Ch. 


Pralefor Betan. Dr. Moriſon. 
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of Cambridge. 


T. Peters Culledge. Dr. Beaumont, D. D, 
Clare-Hall, Dr. Dillingham, D. D. 
Pembroke-Hall, Dr. Maplctott, D. D. 
Corpus-Cbrifti-Colledge , alias Bunnet» | 
Colleage, Dr. Spencer, D. D. | 
Trinity- Hall, Dr. King, DoQor in Law. 
Gonvile © Cains-Colledge, Dr.Brady,M.D. 
Kiyngs-Colledge, Dr. Fleetwood, D. D. . 
weens-Colledge, Dr. Wells, D. D. : 
S. Katherine- Hall, Dr. Lighttoor, D. D. 
Teſus-Colledge, Dr, Baldero, D. D. 
Chrifts-Colledge, Dr. Cudworth, D. D. | 
S. Fubns-Colledge, Dr. Turner, D. D. | 
Magdalen-Colledge, Dr. Duport, D. D. 
Irinity-Colledge, Dr. Pearſon, D. D. | 
Emanuel-Colledze, Dr. Britton, D. D. 
Suſſex and Sidney-Colledge , Dr, Min» 
ſhal, D. D. 
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The Names of the Publick Profeſſors ii 
the Univerſity of Cambridge. 


Ofctor Gunning , the Kings Profeſſor 
in Divinity,and Biſhop of Chicheſter. 
Dr. Pierſon, the Lady Margarets Profeſ« 
for in Divinity, EF. R. S. 
Dr. Clarke, Pr vfeſſor in the Civil Law. 
De. _ Profeſſor in Phyſick, F. R.S. 
Dr. Widdrington, Publick Orator. 
Dr. Newton, the Mathematick Profeſſor, 
F. R. S. 
Dr. Cudworth, the Hebrew Profeffor. 
Mr. Creiton, the Greek Profeſſor. 
Dr. Caſtel, *Arabick Profeſſor. 


